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[FLORA ANGERSTEIN CROSS-EXAMINES MARK ALLARDYCE. ] 


MAN AND HIS IDOL. 


—_———_— 
CHAPTER .XLVL 
UNWELCOME GUESTS AT REDRUTH HOUSE. 

She had the Asiatic eye, 
Dark as above us is the sky. Byron. 

Revrutn Hovse was full of visitors. 

It is the penalty of the rich that they must keep up 
their position, and move.in the giddy,, senseless. round 
which fashion prescribes, whatever their private wrongs, 
or however severe the laceration which their feelings 
are undergoing, Great. personages belong to society ; 
it has claims upon them which must not. be repudiated, 
and, like the Spartan ~who «smiled' when the wolf 
gnawed at his vitals, so they must present a calm, in- 
pa some. whatever they may be called on to 
endure, 

The customeof the Earl of St.Omer was to fill his 
house with visitorsim the autummy so that they might 
enjoy the shooting om the estate... That time had come, 
and with it the inevitable visitors. 

To see thé earl and countess entertaining their 
guests; it would have been impossible to suppose that 
they had passed through the. fiery ordeal of recent 
events. ‘ihe earl wasicalea, dignified; and combined 
in his manner ‘the: utmost: self-possession;iwith an 
affability which endeared hii alike to old and young. 
As for the countess, she played thé lady’ to perfection. 
She was at/onée noble and gentle; she received her 
guests like a prindess, and placed them on a footing 
which wade them regard Redruth House as even some- 
thing more than home during their stay in it. 

Of course, it was only natural that recent events 
should engage the. thoughts’ of these guests. A 
claimant to an earldom is rare, and the sudden and 
Suspicious death of the man imparted to the affair a 
solemnity and anair of romance, exceedingly inviting 
to the curious, Had they dared, many would have 
inquired boldly inteyparticulars; but the most inquisi- 
lve were restrained by some sense of decency, and 
were fain to be content to take the earl’s own. version 
ot the afair without plying him with questiens which 
it might have embarrassed him to answer. 


While the house was thus full, almost as full as it 
would conveniently hold, the guests were suddenly 
surprised by an arrival which puzzled and perplexed 
them not a little. 

One morning at breakfast-time, the countess received 

}.@ note over which she changed countenance and bit 
her lip. 

“My .dear,” she said to the earl, subsequently, 
“Madame Angerstein and her daughter are coming.” 


thought they were only casual acquaintances of yours, 
made during a stay at Baden Baden?” 

“ That is so,” said the countess; “but you recollect, 
for I have told you, what took place with regard to 
old Angerstein and Mark, It was very dreadful!” 

“Dreadful!” cried the earl, with an expression of 
annoyance which he could not soften, even for the 
countess’s ear, greatly as he knew she prized her cub 
of a,son;, “ what is there in that boy’s career that has 
not been. dreadful ? ” 

The countess sighed mournfully. 





“ And so,” resumed the earl, “we are to entertain | 


these questionable people, and give rise to additional 
scandal at this moment,.because he chose to behave 
like a vagabond—a criminal—ten years ago!” 
“T am afraid it is inevitable!” sighed the countess. 
“ You know best,” was the answer. 


days the unwelcome guests arrived. 

Madame Angerstein was a plump, oily, little woman, 
with an olive complexion, several shades too dark for 
European ideas of: beauty, and with a pair of eyes jet 
black, and inexpressibly languishing and voluptuous in 
their expression. She called herself a German; but 
there were those who set her down asa Creole, and 
| there was a very curious story told about her and her 
; late husband. 

He was a banker at Frankfort. Of that there wasno 

question. In middle life he went to South America for 

| the purpose of opening business arrangements between 

that country and his own. There he made the ac- 

quaintance of a planter who had a large number of 

slaves, and among them a little round, plump, vivacious, 
dark-eyed girl, whom he called Zeta. 





Angerstein was struck with the beauty of this girl, 


“Indeed!” said, the earl, by no means pleased; “TI | 


Nothing more was said at the m«ment, and in a few | 


| who at that period of her life had a superb complexion 

| of the brunette class, and he wanted to have her for his 
mistress. 

| The planter refused to part with her. 

| ‘That refusal only excited the desire of the banker to 
possess her. From time to time the subject of the fair 

|. creole. was. renewed, fabulous sums in dollars’ were 
offered and always refused. Meanwhile Angerstein had 

| introduced into the society in which he mixed the Ger- 
man habit of high play. The planter was at first for- 
| tunate; this led him to play for large sums, and at one 
| fatal sitting, in a moment of desperation, he was in- 
| duced to risk Zeta upon the hazard of the die. 

} He lost her. 

} Nothing could exceed the desperation of the man 
when he found that he had been thus foiled by the 
German, who, the very next day, started off with his 
prize. The planter followed) A duel with revolvers 
ensned. The planter was killed. Herr Angerstein 
conveyed his slave on board a vessel which he had pro- 

| vided, and that very.night left for Europe. 

Zeta became Madame Angerstein; but there were 
rumours. that,-no: marriage-ceremony was ever per- 
formed, but that the relation of the banker to the 
woman was.to the end of his life that of master and 
slave. Inthe man’s dying moments.a mysterious cere- 
mony took place. A/stranger, whom nobody had ever 
seen, arrived late at night,: and a ceremony was per- 
formed with closed doors,' People said Angerstein was 
a Catholic and had: taken the sacrament according to 
thé rites of his Church in that secret manner, and with 
locked doors. In point of fact, the ceremony then per- 
formed was of a more singular nature. With his dying 
hands Angerstein presented lis slave with ber freedom, 
and was then, for the first time,. united to her in holy 
wedlock. 

The deceased banker had by his slave an only child, 
a daughter, called Flora. 

In Flora Angerstein the faded beanty of the mother 
was reflected with added graces. Sie was a superb 
brunette. Her face would have been perfect but for 
the very slightest upturnizng of the nose, which some 
thought gave it piquancy. Her.eyes outsbone.those ox 
her mother in their lage and lustrous intensity. Hers 
were eyes that but once secn melting with feeling, and 
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lit up with the glow of passion, could never be forgot- 
ten. The mouth was exquisitely inviting, especially 
when @ smile parted the red lips over teeth whiter than 


pearls, But perhaps the crowning glory of this tropi- 


cal beauty was her hair, of glistening black, so ample } r : 
| Madame, addressing her daughter, and introduciag 


that, uncviled, it swept the ground. ; 
‘The apparition of Madame Angerstein and Flora 


among the guests at Redruth House created an intense | ‘ 
. | hope to have the pleasure of renewing an acquaintance 


sensation, 

As usual, the women at once decided against them. 
It was a singular thing; but no matter what circle 
they appeared in, the banker's widow and her daughter 
had always to encounter the opposition of their own 
sex. ‘he men were, as a rule, infatuated. They might 


not altogether approve; they might criticize, and pick | 
but, sooner or later, they | 


eut objectionable points : 
became victims to a fascination which they could not 
resist. 

Knowing this state of things, and always prepared 
for it, Madame Angerstein and Flora never attempted 
to make themselves agreeable to ladies, unless they had 
an object in view. When they conversed with gentle- 
men, their voiees were dangerously soft, sweet, and 
sympathetic: but their own sex found them sharp and 
sarcastic. They even veiled pretended admiration in 
such doubtful words, that those addressed felt angry 
rather than gratified at their praise. 

Ou the evening of the arrival of these guests, Mark 
Allardyce returned with a gay, roystering party of 
guests from a day's shooting. 

They had been successful. The fresh, bracing air 
had filled them with life and animation, and their voices 
raug out cheerily as they came up through the park, 
sometimes breaking imto roars of laughter, sometimes 
indulging in snatches of song, in which their exuberant 
spirits found vent, 

Lady St. Omer had dreaded that hour. 

Stealing away from the guests, she had sought the 
seclusion of her own drawing-room, and there, in thie 
dark, she pressed a white face against the glass, and 
stared out, trembling at the sound of-the voices and the 
footsteps. 

“He will be very angry,” she muttered to herself. 
“T trust to Heaven that he will not fly out and make a 
scene.” 

While she spoké they passed the window and dis- 
appeared into the house. ‘There a servant informed 
them that it wanted twenty minutes to the hour of 
dinner, and they separet- with the glee of schoolboys 
to their respective ruc dvess for the important 
event of the day. 

When the dinner-bell rau, and Mark issued from 
his dressing-room in his dress suit, he found the coun- 
tess in the corridor. 

She advanced with clasped hands and a dejected 
face. 

“ Mark,” she said, “ one word.” 

* Get out!” cried the ill-tempered cub, “ I’m hungry- 
What you've got to say'll keep.” 

“ But Mark ” urged the mother. 

“T know, I know,” he said, striding on impatiently. 
“ Tt’s no use worrying me now, for I won't hear you.” 

She tried to follow him, but he had soon gone be- 
yond her, and was descending the stairs to the draw- 
lug-room. 

“ He will be so angry! I fear him!” cried the poor 
mother. 





| ments, and 








“Oh no,” she replied quietly, “but I preserve docu- 
my mind by looking over them from 
time to time.” 

By turns Mark grew pale and flushed. 

“ Plera, darling, you remember Mr. Allardyce,” said 


Mark at the same time, 
“ Oh, yes,” cried Flora, with great animation, “andTI 


which was so agreeable, though it did terminate rather 
abruptly.” 

Mark bent forward. 

“ Are you here only to insult me?” he whispered. 

“Oh, no,” replied Flora, in an undertone, “ we have 
other views.” 

“ Did my mother invite you ? ” 

“No; we invited ourselves. We have been coming 
for some time. “Lis a good place to stay at. We shall 
be here till Christmas, if you are not very, very 
naughty.” 

Mark could hardly resist the impulse to rap out a 
great oath. The cool impudence of the thing fairly 
took his breath away. People inviting themselves and 
fixing the time of their stay, had something rather 
startling about it. But what rendered the whole thing 
so disgusting, was that they had not been in conversa- 
tion with him two minutes before making reference to 
a dociment—an unfortunate document which he fondly 
hoped had been destroyed years ago—upon which they 


hospitality. 

But more annoying than all to Mark was the fact 
that it was the beauty, the serpent-like fascination of 
this woman, which had first acted like a poison upon 
his natufe, and had destroyed whatever was good or 
wholesdine in it. 

Mark had loved Flora Angerstein with a boy's pas- 
sion. 
insidious, that he had been utterly unable to resist the 
weapous she directed against him. “Now, she was a 
woman, and as he looked into her face, he instinctively 
felt that she had become a hundred times more dan- 


| gevous, as well as more beautiful, and he feared his 


power of resistance, greatly as time had hardened and 


| deadened his feelings. 


Perhaps Flora read something of this ia his face; 
certainly she regarded him with one of her must be- 


| witching looks. 


“I hope we shall become great friends again, Mr. 
Mark.” 

“T trust so, indeed.” 

“ Weare strangers here, and if you won’t have com- 
passion ou me, I shall be very, very desolate.” 

“| will do my best to entertain you,” was Mark’s 
answer. 

“ There’s a dear, good soul,” said Flora. “I knew 
our coming unannounced would be a pleasant surprise 
for yeu. I told maso. By the way, I want you to 
intioduce me to the Lady Blanche; I know we shall 
be great friends, for your sake. And she has had an 
affair of the heart—you uuderstand—and I have suf- 
fered too, so we shall be sure to sympathise. 

“ How did you learn anything of that ? ” asked Mark, 
in surprise. 

“Oh, I keep my ears open, and I’ve a capital me- 
mory,” said Flora, laughing. “People say I know 
everything. It’s very wrong; but I am sometimes 


Mark entered the little drawing-reom, attached to the | fortunate in getting hold of information. That reminds 


dining-room, in which the guests asssembled. 


way which he knew 80 well how to assume, he was 


soon the centre of a little circle, and did not notice | 


these beyond it. But suddenly his attention was 


called to the fact that a commotion was caused by the , 


) It was | me—after dinner you must tell me all you know about 
pretty full. Speaking to one and another in the affable | 


the claimant to the earldom, and the mur——” 

“ What?” interrupted Mark. 

Flora suddenly rose with a great rustling of silk and 
jingling of jewellery, and clasping her littie hands 
lovingly round the man’s left arm, said, with a face all 


entrance of twe persons, who moved towards the fire- | smiles and dimples : 


“ They are going dewn to dinner. You will take me, 


place. 
“Who the deuce are those women?” asked a! won't you?” 


tawny young lord, fixing up an eye-glass through | 


which he could not see. 

“What wemen ? ” asked Mark. 

“ Why those—those under the glass.” 

Mark looked, and the tawny young sprig of nobility 
was aware of a singular change which came over his 
companion. He turned deadly pale, and made a move- 
ment as if to rush from the spot. 

“ I—I don’t know,” he faltered. 

Then, as if drawn by a serpent-like fascination, he 
tottered forward, toward the spot where Madame 
Angerstein was seated, with Flora by her side. 

They saw Mark—exchanged glances behind their 
fans—but betrayed no further emotion. 





“ This,” said Mark, not knowing what he said, “is 
an unexpected pleasure; I was not aware that Madame 
—I beg pardon, I’ve forgotten for the instant——” 

“ Angerstein,” said the banker's widow, “have you 
forgotten that name?” 

‘There was a deadly meaning in the question. 

“ Hardly,” replied Mark, greatly confused, “only in | 


“Td give a trifle,” thought Mark, “ if the floer would 
open and swallow up this she-devil. If she doesn’t 
mia':e mischief I’ve no experience of women.” 

Nevertheless he teok her down to dinner. 





CHAPTER XLVIL 
THE SERPENT TRAIL. 


Look like the innocent flower, but be 
The serpent under it — Shakespeare. 
Tue promise which Flora Angerstein had exacted 
from Mark Allardyce she made him fulfil. As soon as 
possible after dinner, she led him off captive to the 
inner drawing-room, and there made him relate all the 
circumstances which had taken place at Redruth House 
in connection with the claim for the earldom. 
Mark was disposed only to give her an outline; but 
she was not the sort of person’ to be put off with any 
subterfuge of that sort. She insisted on knowing ail; 


the surprise of the moment. And it is several years , and cress-examined with a tact and adroitness which 
siuce we met.” 

“ Nine,” said Madame. 

“You lave a good memory for dates.” 


was irresistible. 
In her pretty, piquant way, too, she asked the most 
impertinent questions, and gave the most ruthless home- 


Then she was a mere child; yet so subtle, 50 | 
| of him all she cared to know, and was filling up the 





| 
| 


| had come prepared to force themselves upon the earl’s | 








thrusts. Thus, when Mark told her of Daniol King. 
ston’s claims, she coolly asked : 

“Was he right? Was he the true earl?” 

“You will y expect me to denounce my step- 
father as an itapester?'” wag Mark’s retort. 

“No, perhaps not,” she said reflectively, “ we wi] 
take it for granted.” 

“On the contrary, you must not take it for granted 
The man never proved that he had any right,” urged 
Mark. 

Flora only played with her fan, and laughed, anj 
called him a dreadful humbug, and told kim to go on. 

He did so, and at‘length came to the sudden illness 
of the prisoner. 

“ He was poisoned ?” asked Flora. 

“ That question is not settled yet,” replied Mark, 

“Now, don’t, don’t teaze. Youaresodreadful. Dig 
the earldo it? No? Youden'tthinkhe did? Wel . 
that's just my opinjon.” 

“Why, who do you suspect? ” cried Mark, firing up, 

“What’s the use of our humbugging one another 
Mark,” cried the insidious woman. “ It was a clever 
thing to do; but it was the right thing, for all that, 
And there’s no harm in the earl being suspected; aj] 
great men are suppesed to commit,crimes when neces- 
sary. It’s one of their privileges. They have all the 
means, and are not, in reality, thought any the worse 
of for it. You're quite right.” 

“‘ Look here!” exclaimed Mark, “I understand the 
drift of all this; you want to make it Out that / hada 
hand in the matter. You've no right to suppose any- 
thing of the sort.” 

“ Well, then I won't. There, Is it satisfied now, a 
cherub?” 

She touched him under the chin with the point of her 
fan in a playful manner;’ but Mark felt that, neverthe- 
less, this conversation was becoming dangerous for him 
and those about him. The woman was worming out 


facts with suspicions to which he seemed to give 
authority. 

He would have retreated, but she detained him. 

“ What are you going to do with her?” she asked. 

“Who?” 

“Why, the man’s daughter, You're not going to let 
her live about here, I suppose, exciting sympathy and 
commiseration, and constantly reminding people of the 
earl’s crime?” 

“ But what am I to do with her?” 

“Do? I wonder if she would be of any use to me as 
a maid—I want one, sadly.” 

There was an expression in the eyes of the woxan, 
such as might come into those of a ‘tiger, dreaming of 
prey. It boded little good te Emmy Kingston—that 
look; but Mark only saw its danger to his own in- 


| terests. If this crafty woman once got hold of the 


simple child, he did not doubt but that she would use 
her, in some way, to work out her own selfish ends. 

“JT don’t think she would suit you,” he said, 
promptly. 

“T didn’t expect you would,” was the audacious 
reply. Then Flora added, with the most charming air 
of innocence in the world, “ Is she pretty ? ” 

“ Ve Rod 

“ Ah! there is always a demand for pretty girls in 
the studios of Paris. If sent there, properly recom- 
mended, she would be received by the young students 
with open arms, and probably one would not hear 
much of her after a time.” 
oni She could be readily engaged as a model ?” asked 

rk. 

“Oh, yes; indeed, that is not quite the word. She 
would be welcomed as a sister, petted and fondled —" 

“ As a mistress?” said Mark. 

The woman blushed, and swung her fan, and screwed 
up her mouth in the most charming way imaginable. 

“If you are naughty,” she said, “ I'll run away; | 
will, indeed!” 

In what lay the fascination of this woman? Mark 
knew that she was false and wieked; that she was 
heartless as a stone, and crafty asa serpent. Yet he 
perinitted her to twine the coil of her witcheries about 
him, as in the old time, and felt that he was yielding 
himself up to a feeling which was not love or passion; 
it was simply faseinatien. : 

The conversation of that night was renewed again 
and again, Flora each time gaining increased isforma- 
tion, and strengthening her hold upon the young man, 
with whom she had commenced something more t 
a flirtation. Mark felt:that. He could not quite fathom 
her object in coming there, and the nature of her 
designs upon him was even more puzzling. In due 
time she mastered all the particulars respecting King 
ston Meredith’s passion for the Lady Blanche, and the 
narrative seemed to afford her the most intense satis- 

tien. 

“ This marriage with Lord Sandoun will be of some 
advantage to you?” she asked, with pretermatural 
sharpness. 

“ \Well, I shall not lose by it,” was the answer. 

“ You will gain?” 

“ Yes, a trifle, perhaps.” 
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“That will. not make you a rich man?” 

“ 0.” 

“aed you have no claim on the estates ?” 

“None.” — 

“ You are dependent on what the earl gives you?” 

“ Entirely.” 

The soft, sleek woman held her head on one side, as 
a bird might do, and thought; then a crafty smile stole 
into her face. 

“ You don’t agree with the earl very well, do you?’, 
she inqui 

“ Well, there’s no love lost between us.” 

“J thought not. He would be glad to get rid of you, 
and would make an ample settlement if you served him 
as you might serve him, and then took yourself off. 
You must do that.” 

Late that night, the Lady Blanche sat at the open 
window of her boudoir, watching the star-strewn 
heavens, and soothing her ears with the moaning of 
the wind im the trees. Her thoughts were sad and 
desponding, and the melancholy of the hour fully ac- 
corded with them. 

Chancing to look round; she found that she was not 
alone. 

Flora Angersteim was standing just within the door, 
which she had closed. noiselessly behind her, gazing 
with her large black eyes full upon the beautiful face of 
the young girl. * 

Blanche started up in some surprise, 

“J did not hear you enter,” she said. 

“No! You were absorbed in thought. I would not 
disturb you; I know how precious such moments are.” 

The woman sighed deeply as she spoke. 

“You are very good,” said Blanche, blushing, and 





hardly knowing what to say. 

“Not at all. None but those who have suffered as | 
you and I have, know the luxury of indulging in those | 
dreams of the heart, Which only come to us in hours | 
like these.” 

Speaking in her softest, most sympathetic tones, | 
Flora slowly erossed the room and sank in a child- | 
like attitude upon an ottoman, at her ladyship’s feet. | 
They had been introduced at dinner, and had met once | 
or twice since, but there was nothing to warrant the | 
intrusion, or the familiarity. To Flora Angerstein this | 
was nothing. She had unlimited faith in her power | 
to wheedle and cajole; she had read the character of | 
the pure and innocent woman before her too truly to 
fear any rebuff from her, 

“ You are surprised that I should approach so directly 
the subject occupying your thoughts,” she said; “ but 
if there is sympathy in sorrew, there is still greater 
sympathy in leve. I have learned to read the secret of 
a broken heart in a glance. Directly I saw you, I said, 
‘she loves! She is unhappy.’” 

“Will you pardon me,” said Blanche, half-rising, “ I 
am not accustomed to confide my feelings except to 
friends. I-—” 

“You are right,” said Flora, “quite right; and I 
should have been the last te have intruded myself, did I 
not feel that peculiar circumstances have warranted my 
coming here to-night.” 

The Lady Blanche resumed her seat. 

“I have already said,” resumed the wily Flora, 
“that sympathy revealed to me at our first interview 
that you were suffering from a secret of the heart, the 
ravages of which are not difficult to read.” 

Blanche sighed. 

“Had I only seen this I might never have spoken to 
you on the matter, unless we became very, very inti- 
mate, a8 we may, you know,” continued Flora; “ but 
to-night I have had an adventure which concerns you 
far more than myself, and which’I therefore feel it my 
duty to relate to you. Are you aware that Lord San- 
doun is here?” 

“No!” gasped Blanche, a sickening sensation coming 
over her at the mention of that name. 

“ He arrived to-night, I believe,” said Flora, “ and 
my introduction to him was most singular. I happened 
to be parsing through the park, when I heard the sound 
of voices in altercation. ‘here was the voice of a man 
and of a woman. The woman was loud and exaspe- 
rating; the man cool.and sarcastic. I could not help 
overhearing what they said.” 

“ You listened ?” 

“No; notso. LIoverheard. You perceive the dif- 
ference, don’t you?” 

“ Yes,” answered Blanche, abstractedly. 

, The weman, in her loud, fierce way, was reproach- 
ing him for his perfidy and his cruelty. She called him 
names, which I can’t repeat, and made charges against 
him which I hope are not true. Then, using your 
name, she told him she had met you and insulted you. 
I think she said—I hope not; but I’m afraid she said 
—she had bitten you?” 

Blanche shivered as if the act were repeated, as if 
the pain yet quivered in her limb. In the moment of 
Tecelving the outrage which Lotty had done her, she 
had not blushed scarlet with shame, as she now blushed 
at the mention of it, by this woman—this smiling, 
dimpling, yet, vindictive woman. 





“T received an unmerited outrage at a person’s hands, 
@ person unknown to me,” she faltered. 

“Then she was right, no doubt,” added Flora, 
quietly, yet with a subdued gloating of triumph in her 
voice and manner. “In reply to her jealous outburst, 
his lordship told’'the woman she was a fool and an idiot, 
adding that, so far from your giving her any cause of 
jealousy, he believed you «id not care for him the least 
bit im the world—is that so, dear?” 

n “ He said that ?” asked Blanche, parrying the ques- 
on. 

“Yes; for that you had set your heart on some low 
person—I’m sorry to use the expression; but it was 
his, not mine, and he mentioned the name, and that he 
was at this time staying at the Redruth Arms. ‘Then 
the woman, gloating over her jealousy, cried out that 
she was glad to hear it, very glad: that if you loved 
him, you loved him in vain, for that he was going, or 
had gone, this very night from Galescombe with the 
daughter of the man who claimed Redruth House. 
They were going to emigrate, she said, together; and 
that would revenge her upou you for taking away this 
coveted lord.” 

Blanche listened to this statement breathless. 

“ Ts this true? ” she demanded. 

“Could I fabricate it, even had I any purpose to 
serve in doing so, which is impossible?” Flora asked, 
indignantly. 

“ True—true: forgive me. Kingston Meredith going 
to emigrate with a—a woman ? ” 

Blanche did not address it as a question to her 
companion; but rather uttered her thoughts and her 
incredulity aloud. 

Flora saw the effect of her communication. She 
watched with the eye of a connoisseur the pain she 
inflicted, then she added: 

“There can be no doubt of the truth of this, since an 
accident has enabled me to cosfirm it. 
this young person. Saw her at the Redrath Arms.” 

“ Was he there? ” asked Dlanche. 

“No. We were alone for two minutes; and, speak- 
ing tothe child like one who knew her sad story, I 
soon won her confidence. She told me all her life—a 
simple, uneventful story. And then she told me that she 
had met with one who was good and kind to her—the 
foolish child!—and who was ready to befriend her in 
her hour of need. And when I asked her how his 
friendship was about to show itself, she said he had 
been on the eye of emigration when accident brought 
him here, and that now he had determined to carry out 
the idea, and to take her with him—as acompanion in 
his loneliness!” 

“ A companion!” repeated Blanche. 

“So she described it.” 

“ And what did you suppose 

“1? why, my opinion was that if lie was the man I 
had heard, he would marry her: if not—if he is worth- 
less—he will be doing her a gross wrong.” 

“No!” cried Blanche; “he is incapable of such an 

” 


o” 


“ Then he will marry her,” said the woman, quietly. 

Evea Flora, reckless and heartless as she was, could 
hardly have beea prepared for the effect which her 
words produced. 

One circumstance after another had been leading 
Blanche to the inevitable conclusion that Kingston had 
ceased to love her, or at all events, had subsided into | 


a state of indifference. The statement just made, 
coupled with what had already passed, was convincing, 
and she sank under the fata] truth as one utterly crushed 
and broken down. 

As to Flora, she only remained to see the effect of her 
communication, and to speak sueh words of doubtful 
comfort that every one burned like an acid dropped 
onawound. Then shetook her leave. 

As she did so, there was look like that of a fiend in 
her glaring eyes, as she muttered: 

“The game is simply played. The cards are in our 
hands, Mark and I have only to act together to defy 
the world.” 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 
THE ADJOURNED INQUEST. 
Losk how a little flame lends all its force, 
And clouds and blackens even noble things. 
Donne. 

Tne adjourned inquest on the body of the unfortu- 
nate Daniel Kingston was held threo days after. 

Again the fussy little coroner arrived in a terrible 
hurry and fluster, driven in the little chaise with the 
white pony, and again the jury came direct from their 
duties, mere or less annoyed at losing half a day over 
work such as this. It was in vain that a facetious 
county constable assured the grumblers that they 
might some day want a friend to do as much for them. 
The suggestion was not pleasant, and the impression 
was that the system of coroner's juries as at present 
held was, more or less, a farce. 

The little coroner bustled into his chair, hurried out 
his papers, and the inquiry recommenced. 

It was, as we know, adjourned in order that medical 








men might report on the delicate question whether or 
no death had resulted from poison? And as it was 
felt that this issue seriously compromised the character 
of the great man of the neighbourhood, Lord St. Omer, 
the crowd of strangers in the room and about the house 
was very large. Like all crowds on such occasiuns, 
they discussed the question aceerding to prejudice and 
hearsay, and were not very just or consistent in their 
conclusions, 

In the course of the day the innocence of Lord St. 
Omer was even made the subject of bets to be decided 
by the verdict. 

Evidence froxa Dr. Jowers was the matter chiefly re- 
quired by the jury, and he gave it with all that tor- 
tuous winding and turning, and overclouded with all 
those technical phrases, for which the evidence of medi- 
cal raen is so remarkable. 

When all was done and said, the majority of the jury 
were as much in the dark as to what had really been 
discovered as when he began. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said the coroner, “ you hear the 
evidence ?” 

“ Hear it,” cried the independent wheelwright ; “ it’s 
as much as ever we do; and what we do hear we don’t 
understand.” 

“ Speak for yourself, sir!” said the indignant fore- 

man, 
“ Well, I do speak for myself, and for the rest, too, 
for the matter of that,” he retorted; “ what’s the use of 
all this jargon. Look here, doctor, did you find poison 
or didn’t you?” 

“T discovered symptoms which may be traced to the 
action of a deleterious agent.” 

“ Has the man been poisoned, or hasn’t he? ” bluntly 
demanded the wheel wright. 

“T have already stated that 

“What matters what you've stated, or what you 


” 


I have seen | haven’t stated, sir? I put @ plain question, aud I'll 


have a plain answer? ” 

“ Well, in my judgment ——" 

“ Yes, or no?” 

“T can't put itin that 
there are traces of poison ’ 

“Oh; well, that’s something,” interposed the incor- 
rigible juror. 

“ But it would be going a great length were I to as- 
sert that it had been adiainistered for the purpose of 
shortening life.” 

“ Well, it wasn’t likely to be given for the purpose of 
lengthening life, was it, eh ?” retorted the juror, amidst 
the laughter of the room. 

“Tt might have been taken accidentally.” 

“ Oh, ay, as the cow swallowed the milk-pail,” sneered 
the juror. 

“ Excuse me,” interposed the little coroner, “I don’t 
wish to interfere with the privileges of any juror; but 
I have nothing on the record about a cow ora milking- 
pail, and I must trouble you to confine yourself to the 
issues now before us.” 

The example set by the wheelwright was taken up 
by the rest of the jury. Question after question poured 
in on the devoted head of the medical evidence, who, 
driven from point to point, at length reluctantly ad- 
mitted that in his opinion the deceased had been poi- 
soned. It was, he was very anxious to show, only his 
opinion, but of course the jury, who had from the first, 
an inkling of the truth, eagerly jumped at a conclusion 
so like their own, and in a few minutes it was known 
half over Galescombe that the man had been mur- 
dered. 

Things having taken this serious form, the little 
coroner, in spite of his hurry and professional indiffer- 
ence, found it necessary to go into many points, witha 
view to fixing the crime on the persons really guilty of 
it.” 

As a preliminary step, it was thought advisable to 
send for Messrs. Tullett and Tullett, the earl’s lawyers, 
in order that they might have an opportunity of cross- 
examining the witnesses, if necessary, on his lordship’s 
behalf. 

This delayed the proceedings for half-a-day, but was 
important, so far as the St. Omer interests were con- 
cerned, seeing that many facts were sifted, and many 
obscure prejudices cleared up by Mr. Jonas Tuilett, 
which would have told hardly against his lordship. 

The fact of the poison itself, 'l'uilett contended, was 
so vaguely established, tliat no person could be crimi- 
nated on such evidence; but on this matter the jury 
were immoveable. They had taken it into their heads 
that the doctor, who was the physician of Redruth 
House, had a motive in making things look pleasant, 
and it was even hinted that he had been directly 
tampered with. So, as they owed the establishment of 
the fact of the poison entirely to their own sagacity, 
they were not likely to give that up in a hurry. 

To show the temper of the jury, it will be enough to 
state that one of them cvvlly put the following ques- 
tions : 

“You're the earl’s medical man, ain’t ye? ” 

“T am.” 

“Thought so. How long is it since you saw him 
last ?” “ 


” 


way, exactly. Undoubtedly 
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“ Two days ago.” 

“Did you talk about this matter?” 

“We might have done.” 

“Of course you might. Did you?” 

“T can’t say.” 

“ Will you say you didn’t?” 

“ No; for I think it likely, most likely, that we did.” 

The jaror, who had extorted the admission, looked 
round for the admiration of his compeers, aud whispered 
to the man next liim that there was nothing like put- 
ting the screw on. 

In itself the admission was nothing ; but brought out 
in that way it told against the earl, in spite of his 
solicitors exertions to do away with it. Thejury had, 
in fact, awoke to a sense of their importance. They 
talked among themselves of having it in their power to 
hang an earl, and though they had been dependent 
upon Redruth House for their living, there was some- 
thing so intoxicating in this sense of power that grati- 
tude and every other consideration paled before 
it. 

The evidence having been completed, Mr. Tullett 
briefly addressed the jury, explaining that he was there 
at the request of the Earl of St. Omer, not because 
there was really anything in the case which bore in 
the slightest degree upon his noble client’s character or 
position, but because certain ill-natured and unfounded 





rumours had got into circulation, owing to recent extra- | 
ordinary events, which rendered it very desirable that | 
this inquiry should not be suffered to pass by with | 


indifference. The facts themselves, apart from the | 
medical evidence, were of tle most simple nature in the 
world, and were only remarkable from coincidence— | 
from the singular coincidence that a man who had set 

up a claim which appeared to have been altogether un- 
found:d, to the estates of a moble personage in that | 
neighbourhood, should have unfortunately died while | 
lying in prison awaiting his trial for a gross and almost 

unparalleled outrage, which resulted in the injury, and | 
misht have led to the total destruction 6f that noble 

personage’s property. -In this there was coincidence— | 
uotiing more. But as he had said, pepular outcry at 
once gave the facts a significance they did not legiti- 
mately bear, and there were those who did not hesitate 
to declare, in the absence of all proof, that a capital 
crime of the most horrible nature had been perpetrated, | 
and an attempt had been made to throw the odium of it | 
on a nobleman whose high integrity had hitherto svwood 

untainted even by the breath of slander. The evidence 
given that day might seem at first sight to corroborate 
the rumour which had been so industriously set on foot. 
The medical man examined before them had admitted 
the probability of death having resulted from poison. 
It was a fact very desirable tu elucidate, and quite 

within their province as jurors called together to deter- | 
mine the cause of death. But beyond that, what was 

its value? Poison miglit be taken accideutally—poison | 
might be swallowed by a man defeated in carrying into 
effect some cherished, though foolish, purpose, and so 

grown weary of his life; or poison might be adminis- 

tered from criminal motives. In the latter case the 

great point to cousider was: How many persons might 

have been influenced by these motives? How many 

night have been in a position to carry into effect a | 
guilty purpose? And then, against whom out of the | 
number there was, not only the strongest ground of | 
suspicion, but the most complete evidence in facts 

capable of being weighed and tested? So far as the | 
noble personage he represented was concerned, he 
courted the fullest and most complete investigation of 
all the facts of this case, and would use all his influence 
to clear up the mystery which surrounded it. 

These remarks had their effect. 

Still many who listened to them shook their heads, 
and one or two grumblingly repeated the question, 
what was the earl doing in the lock-up on the night | 
when the deceased ‘was taken ill ? 

The coroner, who was always ina hurry, had im- 
patiently drummed on the table all the time the lawyer 
had been speaking—not liking to stop him, yet begrudg- 
ing him every moment of time. Now, he seized his | 
papers and spreading the notes he had taken before | 
him, read them over in a quick, incoherent way, resent- | 
ing as personal insult any interruption on the part of 
those to whom he read for the supposed purposed of | 
refreshing their memory. 

This task over, he explained that they might bring 
in a verdict stating that deceased came by his death | 
from poison, but how, or by whom, or in what manner | 
administered, they coulil not say; or they might bring 
in simply an open verdict, if they did not think the 
medical testimony strong enough. 

“Can't we say as he’s bin murdered?” asked Brown 
the baker. 

“No,” replied the coroner, “the evidence does not 
warrant your going that length.” | 

“ In course not,” retorted the rival baker, Jones. } 

Brown was not satisfied. 

He could not understand, he said, being a juror, 
unless he had the liberty of saying what he thought | 


and what he believed, and putting it in the verdict. 








| The 


| yard. 


| 
le 


| searching inquiries. It was of no avail. No oneknew 
anything ; no eue had seen the prisoner's daughter, 


| combe, and whose position had awakened unbounded 
At this moment there was 4 sligut commotion in the | sympathy. 


court, and a constable, forcing his way towards the 
coroner handed him a paper. 

“ What's this?” asked that irascible personage. 

“ Just come by post—addressed to you, sir,” was the 


answer. 

“T see. ‘To the coroner.’ Who has dared to take 
such a liberty? What's this? ‘ Found in the ditch of 
Redruth Park at the gap nearest the lock-up.’ Gentle- 
men, this seems to be a perfectly anonymous letter, 
The enclosed is a dirty piece of paper. Ah! what is 
this? The word ‘poison’—nothing more. 


| this is a most extraordinary and wanton attempt to 


twist the sacred purposes of justice from their course. 
insinuation conveyed is clear enough,. but 
really os 

He tossed the paper indignantly across the table. 

The foreman took it up and examined it with a 
scrutinizing eye. 

“Did you recognize the writing in this word 
, poison ?’” he said, addressing the coroner. 

*'No.” 

_ * Yet it is peculiar,” said the foreman. 

“Tt may be; but I cannot be supposed to know the 
WTiting of every one in this place in which lama 
trauger. Whose hand do you suppose it most resem- 
bles?” 

“It is the handwriting of the Earl of St. Omer.” 

The consternation created by those simple words 
was intense. 

“ Are you sure, sir?” asked the coroner. 

“Certain. There is also something more which has 





| escaped your penetration,” said the foreman. 


“ What do you mean?” asked the coroner, in an 
angry tone. 

“This sheet of note-paper is surmounted by a crest. 
That is the earl’s crest.” 

“Ts that so?” 

«There can be no mistake.” 

I cannot deseribe the sensation which this simple 
incident occasioned in the court. It must be remem- 
bered that the voice of the neighbourhood, resulting 
from rumours unfounded, and only gaining. strength 
from constant repetition, and the addition which each | 
retailer made to the original rumour, had stamped the | 
Earl of St. Omer as a criminal. ‘These confirmatory 
facts, therefore, acted as a spark to powder, The per- 
sous present did not consider the worthlessness of evi- 
dence coming no one knew whence, and in itself of the 
most trifling character. They were not meu accus- 
tomed to weigh matters in the balance so closely, or to 
take such just, unprejudiced views. 

The person present who was the least impressed— 
the least affected—was the coroner. 

* After all,” he said, “ this amounts to very little.” 

“There I beg to differ, sir,” said the wheelwright; 
“and my verdict is for murder.” 

There was a general buzz of satisfaction at the re- 
mark. 

In time, however, the coroner explained, to the appa- 
rent satisfaction ef the court, that this new evidence 
was worthless in a legal point of view, and ultimately 
it was agreed that the verdict should be that the de- 
ceased died of poison, it being left for the police to 
follow up the verdict with any steps they might think 
proper. 

Thus the verdict of his countrymen accounted for 
the fate of Daniel Kingston, and that verdict having 
been pronounced, his body was permitted to be de- 
posited in its humble resting-place in the village church- 


A messenger conveyed to Kingston Meredith the de- 
cision of the coroner's jury. 

He was at the Redruth Arms, with Frauk Hildred, 
at the time. He had gone there that morning to see 
Emmy Kingston, and to offer what consolation and 


assistance he could to the poor girl in whom he took 


so deep an interest. 

On his arrival there, he was informed that she had 
left early, having, as Mrs. Lattice stated, been fetched by 
an elderly person to attend to give evidence before the 
coroner, 

All the morning the young men had awaited her re- 
turn with impatience. 

Now that the court had pronounced its verdict and 
risen, Kingston eagerly inquired after her. 

The messenger wio had loitered about the court all 
day stated that she had not been there. 

“ Not there!” cried Kingston, in amazemeut; “are 
you certain?” 

“I'm quite sure.” 

“She did not arrive there early? She is not there 
now?” 

“She has not been near the place,” answered the 
messenger. 








Kingston was naturally astounded. Accompanied by 
Frank lie set off at once to the place where the inquest | 
had been held, and instituted the most minute and | 


who was by that time known to every one in Gales- 





Kingston Meredith did not rest till long after miq- 


night. 
But in all that time he could not obtain the slichtest 
clue to the missing girl. 

(To be continued) 





LAST DAYS OF SUMMER. 


BeneAtu the shade the flocks and herds recline, 
The grass is dying, and the streams are dry— 

While through the branches of the oak and pine, 
The last soft winds of summer gently sigh. 


Though parched the ground, the forests still are green ; 
The flowers stili are bleoming fresh and gay, 
And all around is a delightful scene, 
But summer's passing, passing fast away. 
The waving grass that covered vale and plain, 
Has fallen by the keen scythe of many a mower; 
And the rich fields of yellow, ripening grain 
Are gathered in—the harvest now is o’er. 


When evening casts her darkening shades around, 
We hear again the little katy-did ; 

Likewise the noisy cricket's lonesome sound, 
Upon the lawn beneath the grasses hid. 


The feathered songsters, all retired, are still; 
The bat, unseen by day, goes flitting by; 
But seldom now is heard the whip-poor-will, 

For Autumn's fruitful reign is nigh. 


Oh, beautiful is the calm starry night, 

When nought above obscures the bright blue sky, 
Or dims the silver moon’s pale mellew light, 

Save the white fleecy cloud that’s floating by. 


But these loved scenes are drawing to a close; 
Soon must we bid adieu to sunny days, 
Green fields and singing birds; to the wild rese, 
Sweet lily, and all the lone flowery ways. 
EA 





We hear that in France netting is carried on to such 
an extent, that in some districts there will soon not be 
a quail or a partridge left. ke French poachers are 
very neat-handed, and work their nets so cunningly 
that the whole covey is taken at one haul. In the 
markets of Boulogne, out of 600 head, only 150 had 
been shot. ‘The same may be said of the game in the 
London market, or on the English table, and a shot in the 
consumer's mouth would be a wonder te most. 

Aras Horses.—The much-vexed point as to the 
merits of English and Arab horses has just again been 
tried in Cairo, Ali Pasha, who has the finest stud of 
Arabs in Egypt, maintained that no English horse 
could run against an Arab for four miles. His High- 
ness Halim Pacha offered to ran Companion, a well- 
known racer here, against him for “any sum he liked. 
The match was run from the first station on the Suez 
desert to Cairo. The English horse, which was bred 
by Lord Ribblesdale, won in a canter by more than 
half-a-mile. Such a crushing defeat has taken all 
courage out of the partisans of Arab horses. ' What 
astonished the natives most was that Companion, beating 
his adversary by so great a distance, was perfectly 
fresh, and quite ready to turn reund and run thie dis- 
tance over again, while the Arab was quite exhausted 
and blown. Companion is by Womersley; his dam, 
by Hampton out of Shire Oaks, was sold at Sir Tatton 
Sykes’s sale recently, for five guineas. Companion, 
as a two-year old, won a £50 plate for Lord Kibbles- 
dale at Newmarket in 1856, and was beaten iu six other 
races; in 1857 he wou the Oleveland Handicap at 
Shrewsbury, for Mr. Howard, and was defeated eight 
times; in 1858 he won the Corinthian Stakes at the 


| Curragh, for Capt. Pack Beresford. In 1859, 1860, 


and 1861, he did not win a race. 

BEFORE removing the time-worn trunk of “Shake- 
speare’s Oak” from the place on which it fell, it was 
visited by her Majesty and the members of the Royal 
Family, when the Queen, who has taken much interest 
in this interesting -relic of bygone ages, commanded 
that its remains be converted into a variety of orna- 
mental furniture for the. principal rooms of Windsor 
Castle, such as cabinets, work-tables, dressing-cases, 
&c., and for which purpose Mr. Gvertz, the Royal up- 
holsterer, who has great taste im ‘these matters, has 
been intrusted to carry out her Majesty's wishes. The 
tree is supposed to have been flourishing 300 years pre- 
vious to William the Conqueror coming to Windsor, 
and there is little doubt but it is the identical treo 
alluded to in Shakespeare’s “ Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
Some portions of this tree are nearly ina state of petri- 
faction. On Friday week, the ground having been pre- 
pared under the directions of Mr. Ingram, the Royal 
gardener, and a fine young English oak, between four 
and five years old, aud ten feet in height, brought from 
Mr. Turner's Royal nursery at Slough, her Majesty, in 
order to mark the spot of this historical tree, attended 


| with the members of the Royal Family, and planted the 


oak with her own hands, which will earry to future 
ages the memory of a good Queen with that of the 
prince of dramatie writers, 
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WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
By J. F. SMITH, Esq. 
Asthor of “ The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” Minnigrey,” &e. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
Oh, what may raan within him hide, 
Though angel on the outward side! 
How many likeness mase in crimes, 
Making eg oy on the times. 
Draw with idle spider's strings 
Most ponderous and substantial things! 
Shakespeare. 

A seRVANT conducted Mabel to the abbey, with direc- 
tions to the housekeeper to prepare a room for her 
reception. These orders were not so secretly given 
but they reached the ears of her artful sister-in-law, the 
Duchess of Ayrtoun, who found means, during the day, 
to communicate thent, with many friendly comments, 
to her brother. That there was some mystery between 
Alice and the wanderer, she felt assured ; and, to her 
saundiced mind, it implied guilt. Her wish, perchance, 
was father to her thought. 

And she was right. There was a mystery; but it 
was one which, with all her knowledge, tlie selfish wo- 
man could not comprehend—the mystery of the heart— 
its sympathy with sorrow—its grateful feelings—its 
gushing charities—which, like the waters of the de- 
sert fountain, spread verdure and swect flowers where 
al] else were barren desolation. 

The tired and happy children, after a cold collation 
in the park, returned to their respective homes; and 
the elder guests to the house, to dress for dinner. Lady 
Moretown had just finished her toilette, when there 
came a rap at the door of her dressing-room. It was 
her busband. 

“How long, madam,” he demanded, in a super- 


cilious tone, as soon as the waiting-woman had with- | 
drawn, “has my house been made a receptacle for | 


vagrants?” 

“Vagrants, my lord!” repeated the astonished Alice. 

“Vagrants, madam!” continued the earl. “The 
woman whom you have so strangely taken upon you 
to permit to abide here! . Lat least claim the right of 
knowing my guests!” 

“The person you allude to, my lord,” replied his 
wife, “is neither a vagrant nor a guest; but one in 
whom I feel a deep, a grateful interest! She saved the 
life of my poor father!” 

“ Who doubtless rewarded her service with his usual 
liberality!” observed his lordship, with a sneer. “I 
wish your gratitude would confine itself to some less 
offensive mode of expression! You have made me ap- 
pear ridiculous to my guests! ” 

“But for one night, my lord!” 

“I do not find you so considerate of my wishes,” 
added her husband, in answer to the entreaty, “that I 
should study yours!” 

Alice experienced a choking sensation in her throat, 
and a pang at her heart, at tle coarseness and selfish- 
ness of the retort, 

“Can this be the man,” she mentally asked herself, 
“who seemed the soul of generosity and feeling ? Alas! 
the veil has fallen indeed ! ” 

“T merely intended,” she said, in a subdued tone, 
“to give her shelter till I could find a cottage fit for her 


reception.” 
“Indeed! ” exclaimed her husband, ironically ! “very 
considerate.” . 


“T owe her no less a debt of gratitude!” 
“And pray, Lady Moretown,” he demanded, “ who 
is to pay for such caprices? Do you imaging I have 


nothing else to do with my fortune than to support you | 


in these extravagances ? ” 

For once the utter meanness of the conduct of her 
husband revolted -her.. Contempt overcame her fear 
of the man whom she had raised from comparative 
beggary by her ill-assorted marriage. 

“T can pay my debt of gratitude, my lord,” she re- 
plied, “ without drawing on your lordship’s liberality ! 
Although, methinks, the fortune you received with me, 
and have so generously used, might entitle me toa 
greater indulgence,.than a simple act of duty to one 
who has so strong a claim upon my gratitude! If it is 
your will that Mabel should quit the house, I shall not 
preseme to dispute it;-but in that case,” she added, 
“you will excuse my absence to your guests, as I must 
see her before she departs ! ” 

“Must, madam!” repeated the earl, pale with pas- 


strange language to a husband!” 

“You force. it from me!” exelaimed the unhappy 
wife, bursting into a flood of tears, * by your unkind 
Words—by the mental torture you inflict! Is this the 
Wedded happiness you promised-me? The home of 
love, the mutual confidence, the calm content, the 
heart’s repose you pictured? Colduess, harshness, and 
estrangement! ” 

“You are my wife!” replied Lord Moretown; “my | 
name and:home are yours! I know not what romantic 


| “ Silence!” said the earl, sternly; “and leave the 





sion, for conscience whispered him how deeply he | eavesdropping or prying! I am not one of those who 
merited the reproach her words conveyed. . “ ‘This is | caution twice.” ; 





You have only 
“for any 





not answer for your disappointment ! 
your own obstinacy to thank,” he 
change you find in my affection! ” 

“The change, my lord, is in your heart—take back 
the reproach !” 

“Not so!” said her husband, who fancied at last, 
from her tears and the unusual display of feeling, that 
he had subdued her resolution. ‘ Vanquish your ab- 
surd prejudice—write to Mademoiselle Athalie—invite 
her here!” 

In an instant Alice recovered her self-possession. 

“Never, my lord!” she said; “upon that point I 
am resolute! ‘The instant that woman, with your sanc- 
tion, crosses the threshold of your house, it ceases to be 
my home!” 

“ And where will you find another? ” demanded the 
earl, with a sneer. 

“ With my relative, Lady Digby, who has more than 
once persuaded me to such astep! Iam not yet so 
desolate as you suppose, my lord!” 

Scarcely had the words escaped her, when Alice felt 
terrified at the bitter scowl of mingled malignity and 
hate which disfigured the still handsome features of 
her unprincipled husband. It was the first time in his 
life that he had encountered such determined opposi- 
| tion to his will; and it aroused the worst passions of 
| his nature—which were not the less violent that fear 
| mingled with them. Like most tyrants, he lacked 
moral courage. The dread of exposure—the éclat of a 
trial and a divorce—alone prevented his insisting that 
the Frenchwoman should be his guest at Moretown 
Abbey, and his wife receive her. 

He left the room with the fixed determination of in- 
stantly driving Mabel from the house: it was the only 
way in which he could wreak his unmanly vengeance 
upon the unhappy Alice. 

“ Would she were dead!” he muttered, as he de- 
scended the staircase, on his way to the housekeeper’s 
apartment; “ would she were dead!” 
| It was the second time since his marriage that the 
| fearful wish had escaped him. 
| “So ends my dream of life!” sighed Alice, as her 
| husband left her. “ Domestic peace—the heart's fond 
| dream—content—domestic happiness! I could have 

been content to toil,” she added, “for one who loved 
|me! Privation would have brought no sorrow, had it 
| been cheered by the smile of sweet affection! Man— 
man! how little does he know the heart he tramples on! 
We are gathered like flowers in the moment of caprice, 
and cast aside as worthless weeds ere the first leaf is 
withered ! ” 

Mabel was seated by the cheerful fire in the house- 
keeper’s room revolving in her mind what extraor- 
| dinary circumstance could have led to the marriage of 
| Alice Arden with Lord Moretown, when the angry 

peer entered the apartment. 

“Where is this woman?” he exclaimed, in a harsh 
tone of voice. 

he housekeeper rose and pointed to Mabel. 

“Tt is my lord!” she said, in a whisper, to the tired 
wanderer. 

No sooner did the eyes of Mabel and those of the 
husband of Alice meet than both seemed transfixed by 
terror and surprise. The flush of passion left the cheek | 
of the haughty nobleman, and gave place to the pale 
hue of fear: it was evident that they had met before. 

“He! that man”—exclaimed Mabel—“the Earl of 
Moretown ? ” 

The housekeeper appeared extremely shocked: the 
greater portion of her life had been passed in the 
family, and in her eyes the peer was something little 
less than divinity. 

“Of course it is, you ungrateful creature!” she ex- 
| claimed. “Pray pardon her, my lord! She is very 
| ignorant—quite unfit for your lordship’s notice—has 
| no idea of what is due to your lordship’s quality! Why 
| don’t you curtsey?” she added, in an under-tone, to the 
| object of her surprise and wrath. 
| “God help me!” sighed Mabel, sinking back into her 
| chair; “into what hands have I fallen? ” 

“ Hands!” repeated the housekeeper, more and more 
| perplexed; “hands, indeed! Is this the way to speak 
» 














| room!” 
| “Certainly! instantiy, my lord! Shall I——” 

“ Begone!” impatiently interrupted the peer, at the 
same time pointing to the door. “I must speak with 
this person: see that no one interrupts us, and no 


which appeared inevitable—the peer was the first to 
break it. 

“You know me? ” he said, at last. 

“ Your character, my lord, I have long known! ” re- 
plied the female. “ In childhood it was my terror—my 
aversion—for I was the unwilling witness of its heart- 
lessuess and cruelty !” 

His lordship bit his lips, to restrain the burst of pas- 
sion which rose within his breast at what he considered 
the insolence of the speaker; but prudence whispered 
him the time was not yet come for him to give way to 
the vindictiveness of his nature. 

“ And your uncle? ” he said. 

“T left him, my lord,” replied Mabel, “ to enter the 
family of Lady Briancourt.” 

“ And have not seen him since?” 

“ Never!” 

A smile of satisfaction, which he instantly repressed, 
flitted for a moment over the pale features of Lord 
Moretown. 

“My wife, I find,” he said, “feels an interest in your 
welfare. She even now expressed her intention of pro- 
viding for your future cemfort.” 

“Poor Alice,” sighed Mabel; “she has a grateful 
heart! ” 

“T approve of her purpose, and will assist to 

“My lord,” interrupted the female, with a dignity 
which contrasted strangely with her mean attire, “I 
can accept nothing at your hands! The bread I ate 
would choke me, if I felt it came from you—the price 
of blood would be upon it!” 

“From Lady Moretown, then ? ” 

Mabel remained silent. 

“ Woman,” exclaimed the abashed and mortified earl, 
“T am no longer the poor, dependent being whom you 
first knew—but rich—invested with hereditary rank 
and influence! The dark tale of the past—even were 
you mad enough to relate it—would not be listened to; 
but it might destroy the peace of mind of one whose 
happiness is far dearer than my own.” 

“ Your wife's? ” said Mabel, with an inquiring look. 

“Hers whom you call your friend.” 

“For her sake, then, my lord,” replied the woman, 
“T will be silent! But I cannot remain under the 
same roof with you, or breathe the air you breathe; 
my heart would fester ‘neath your glance! I must 
leave this place ! ” ‘ 

“ Not till you have seen Lady Moretown! ” answered 
his lordship, persuasively ; “remain but for three days! 
I insist! I entreat!” he added, in a more humble 
tone; “our interview is certain to be known to her! 
Why plant the sting of suspicion in her innocent 
mind ?” 

“ For three days, then, my lord, I consent to re- 
main!” 

“ And you will be silent ? ” 

“ As the grave which received your 

“Enough—enough!” interrupted the peer, impa- 
tiently ; “you judge the crime—Heaven only saw the 
temptation and the struggle! I know that 1 may rely 
upon your word,” he added; “ for I have not forgotten 
the pertinacity with which, when a mere girl, you ad- 
hered to it!” 

Mabel shuddered. She remembered only too well the 
occasion to which he alluded. 

“T must see my wife,” continued Lord Moretown ; 
“and explain to herthat we have met—that I feel in- 
terested in your situation! She will ask no further 
questions.” 

“ E’en what tale you will, my lord—I shall not con- 
tradict you!” 

“ Remember,” he added, as he left the room, “ that fer 
three days I have your promise!” 

So saying, he left the bewildered woman—who had 
recognized him, despite. the lapse of years—to her pain- 
ful meditations. 

The unexpected encounter had recalled the scenes of 
her girlhood—scenes which she had so long struggled 
to forget: for, although so young when she entered the 
service of Lady Briaucourt, Mabel, as a child, had 
known muc‘a sorrow. 

‘The second dinner-bell had rung, and Alice was 
about to leave her dressing-room, when her husband 
once more made his appearance. There was a kindness 
in his voice and manner, as he addressed her, to which 
she-lad long been a stranger. 

“ Alice,” he said, “we have both been to blame! 
You in urging the infirmity of temper which unhappily 
I possess—I, in expecting from you strength of mind 
to vanquish a prejudice, which I perceive is too deeply 


” 





” 








“Certainly, my lord,” replied the terrified house- 
keeper, as, with a long-drawn curtsey, she sidled out of 
the room, wondering in her mind what her master | 
could possibly have to say to the horrid beggar-woman 
—as she contemptuously styled poor Mabel—whom she | 
at last decided must be some poor relation of his wife’s; 
and the conviction did not add to the modicum of re- 
spect which she entertained for her new lady. 

For some moments Lord Moretown and Mabel re- 


' mained gazing on each other in silence. Both seemed 
Lotions you may have formed of married life, and car i to be mentally gathering strength for the conflict | so frequently for gold 


rooted to be shaken! Let us forget the past,” he added, 
“that the future may be the happier! ” 

“Ts it possible, my lord? ” exclaimed his wife, look- 
ing with innocent confidence in his eyes, which could 
scarcely endure her gaze; can you be sincere ? ” 

“Do you doubt me?” replied the earl, in a tone of 
well-dissembled tenderness; “my heart is not all of 
clay!” 

For once he uttered a truth—the greater portion of 
it was granite; the glittering particles upon its surface 
merely the worthless mica, which the world mistalfes 
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“T have seen your protégée,” he continued, “and 
feel interested in her favour!” 

“ Mabel ?” 

“She has spoken of you im a manner which pleased 
me! I have requested her to remain till you carry 
your benevolent intentions into effect. I will assist 
you:” 

“Oh, my lord! ” exclaimed his deceived and delighted 
wife, “ why not act always thus nobly and like your- 
self? Why veil the better part of your nature?” 

“Come, Alice!” said her husband, kissing her upon 
the brow, to hide the expression of rage which, despite 
his long habit of dissimulation, he could not entirely 
repress; “let me for once see you cheerful amid our 
guests—and be this the seal of our reconciliation !” 

And Alice was cheerful—for hope had once more lit 
his torch in her young heart. If at times the recollec- 
tions of the past would obtrude, she chased them re- 
proachfully away. She had not yet learned that the 
man who would scorn to dissemble anger or resentment 
with one of his own sex—considering it as an im- 
peachment of his courage— thought no hypocrisy 
too vile with the wife he had sworn to honour and 
protect. 

. Poor girl! she fancied herself a scholar in the ways 


of her husband—she had not got beyond the primer yet! 


The Duchess of Ayrtoun witnessed with secret dis- 
satisfaction the seeming reconciliation between her 
brother and his unoffending wife. For, so admirably 
did his lordship act his part, that even her penetration 
was deceived. 

“ So, Godfrey,” she whispered, soon after the gentle- 
men had rejoined the ladies in the drawing-room, 
“ Alice has forgiven you?” 

A look was the only reply which the peer con- 
descended to give; but it was so full of gall and 
bitterness, that his sister felt assured his present 
kindness was as false and insincere as her own hollow 
heart. 

When Lord Moretown retired for the night—and 


never to his impatient spirit had the hours which: | 


courtesy compelled him to devote to his guests ap- 
peared so long and tedious—he found his valet and a 
rough-looking fellow, who had all the appearance of a 
gamekeeper, waiting for"him in his dressing-room. 

“ Leave us,” he said, addressing the former; “ and 
do not return till I ring.” 

‘The man bowed, and silently left the apartment. 

“ Kelf,” continued the peer, “ how many hours would 
it take you to ride to Bordercleugh ? ” 

“ Twelve or fourteen, my lord.” 

“Could it not be done in less? ” 

“Scarcely,” replied the man, “unless, indeed, the 
matter were very pressing; in which case, I think it 
might be managed in eleven, or eleven Lours and a 
half.” 

“It is pressing,” answered his master. 

“Jt shall be done, then, within the time I state.” 

“You must take a letter from me to old Gilbert 
Rawlins, and bring him here as speedily as possible !” 

“To the abbey ?” my lord. 

“No, to your lodge in the east wood, where I will 
meet him. If you aecomplish this within four-and- 
twenty hours,” added his lordship, “ you shall have 
fifty guineas!” 

“ They are as good as mine, my lord,” answered the 
gamekeeper, with a grin; “I will spare neither whip 
nor spur to win them; but I must start at once to do 
80. 

The peer hastily wrote a few lines, which he sealed 
with his arms, and gave it to his messenger, together 
with five guineas, for his expenses on the road. 

“ Be punctual!” he said. 

“ As time itself, my lord.” 

“ And faithful!” 

“It is not the first time your lordship has trusted 
to my diligence!” answered Kelf. “Living or dead, 
I'll have the old man at the lodge by the hour you 
name.” ' 

With a cringing bow, the keeper left the apartment. 

Lordercleugh was the name of a town, which, with 
the surrounding domain of swamp and heather, had 
long been in the possession of the Earls of Moretown 
Being situated upen the confines of the two kingdoms, 
during the border feuds it had been regarded as a place 
of strength, but was dismantled after the rebellion in 
1715; and since then used occasionally as a shooting 
box—the neighbourhood abounding in grouse and 
ptarmigan. 

Old Gilbert Rawlins, who resided at the tower, had 
been in the employ of three successive Earls of More- 
town: the father of the present peer, his elder brother 
—upon whose death he succeeded to the titlek—and 
himself. 





CHAPTER XXV. 


Love goes towards love, as schoolboys from their books ; 
But love from love, towards school with heavy looks. 
Tomeo and Juliet. 


On their return home from the fete, Jane and Mary 


were questioned by Mrs. Graham as to whom they had | 


met, and. the manner in which they had passed the 
da 


von, so happily!” eagerly exclaimed both the chil- 
dren; “Lady Moretown was very kind to us.” 

“ She must be very rich! ” observed Jane. 

“ And yet, grandmamma,” added her sister, “ I do not 
think she is happy! Once or twice I saw the tears 
standing in her eyes.” 

“Possibly!” answered their relative, with a deep- 
drawn sigh; “wealth and rank do not always bring 
ease to the heart! You saw the little viscount?” she 
| added. 

“ Yes, grandmamma !” 
| And is he very amiable?” 
| “Amiable!” repeated Jane; “not he! He js the 
, most disagreeable person I ever knew! He did nothing 
all the while Mary and her partner were dancing, but 
say ill-natured things! hy 





Such a child as he is, too! 
Mrs. Graham could not avoid a smile at the womanly 
air with which this last observation was made. ‘here 


The more the old man reflected on the subject, tho. 
more he became mystified; and after making severa} 
vain attempts to sound Caleb Brown and Mrs, Williams 
upon the subject, he gave up the riddle in despair. 

“You know, Archy did not give it me! ” said Mary 
after a pause; “for I saw you admiring it in Master 
Harland’s coat. Oh, Jane,” she added, “ how I do wish 
that we had a brother!” 

“T had much rather,” answered her sister, with equal 
simplicity, ‘that we were both boys. Girls are such 
useless things. Would it not be delightful,” she cop. 
tinued, “ to roam in the woods, and watch the birds and 
flowers without that odious Williams dragging after 
us, listening to every word we say, checking us at 
every instant with—' Don’t do that, Miss Jane!’ ang 
‘ Do this, Miss Jane!’ and ‘ Walk this way—dou't go 
there!’ I am sure one day I shall run away. | hato 
her so!” 

“ And leave grandmamma, who is so kind ? ” 

“She is kind to you,” replied Jane, with a sigh ; but 





were but two years’ difference in the ages of the chil- 
dren—the viscount being about ten, aud the speaker 
twelve. 


lady, addressing Mary. 

“With the rector’s son, Master Harland, grand- 
mamma.” 

At the name of Harland the countenance of Mrs. 
Graham became deadly pale, and she pressed her hand 


seized her. The two children gazed upon her with 
anxious and terrified looks. 

“ You are ill, dear grandmamma ?” exclaimed Mary. 

“No—no!” 

“Or angry with us? ” observed her sister. 

“ Neither—neither!” impatiently replied their rela- 
tive, as with a strong effort she recovered her self-pos- 
session. “ You are fatigued after your day of pleasure!” 
she added, ringing the bell. “ Williams will conduct 
| you to your room!” 

There was something more than usually sad in the 
expression of the countenance of the speaker, as she 
pressed her lips to the cheeks of the two children, and 
bade them “Good night!” as the domestic removed 
them from the drawing-room. 

“ They have met!” she sighed, as soon as she was 





pride will struggle still.” 

She rose from her seat, and for nearly an hour paced 
the apartment in gloomy silence. ° 

“The hand of Providence is in it!” she murmured. 
“Tts mercy renders the path of atonement easy to my 
weak and erring nature; and, ingrate that I am, I 
murmur at its dispensation! Strengthen me!” she 
continued, raising her eyes imploringly towards heaven; 
“lest my heart fail me, and I falter in my purpose! I 
will persevere! ” she added, after a short pause. “ De- 
spite the world’s reproach, its scorn and pity, the living 
and tlie dead shall both have justice! Let me not think 
upon the price!” 

With these words she retired from the drawing-room 
to the privacy of her own cliamber; but: not to rest. 
Daylight had already dawned before the measured steps 
of Mrs. Graham ceased to be heard pacing the floor of 
her apartment. 

There was one who, during the long hours of the 
night, listened with anxious ear to her restless foot- 
steps. It was the old domestic, Caleb Brown. 

“Good!” he murmured to himself, with an air of | 
satisfaction ; “the granite melts—her heart is flesh at 
last!” 

When the two sisters retired to their sleeping-room, 
Jane observed, with an arch smile, that her sister care- 
fully removed a superb geranium from her bosom, and 
placed it in a small china vase, which she had previously 
filled with water. 

“You are very careful of that flower!” she ob- 
served. 

“ Oh, it is so very beautiful! ” answered Mary, with 
a blush. 
ss Archy will feel quite proud of the care you take of 
°? 

Archy was the name of the old Scotch gardener, who, 
previous to the occupation of the holm by Mrs. Gra- 
ham, had the care of the place. Since then he had re- 
| Sided at the lodge. He was passionately fond of 
| flowers and children—the sure signs of au innocent 
| taste anda gentle heart: With the two sisters he was 





“ And whom did you dance with?” inquired the old | 


upon her side as if a sudden and vivlent spasm had | 


no one loves me!” 

| And do not I love you?” exclaimed Mary, throw- 
ing her arms around her neck and kissing her. “ And 
do not Archy and Caleb love you? Would you leavo- 
| me?” 

| “No,” said the proud-spirited girl, smiling through 
| her tears, and returning the caresses of her sister with 
equal fondness, “Let grandmamma—if she is my 
grandmamma—treat me as unkindly as she will, I can- 
not leave you!” ‘ 

| Mary looked at her with anxious and painful sur- 


prise. 
| “If grandmamma is grandmamma!” she repeated. 
“ What do you mean?” 
“T scarcely know myself,” answered the child; “ but 
| I sometimes have such strange dreams. I fancy myself 
| in a cottage, with a tall, dark woman, smiling and 
caressing me. Then I wake and try to recollect—but 
all appears dark again. Have you no such dreams?” 

| “No,” answered Mary, mournfully. 

; “Perhaps you never dream? ” 

| “Yes, I do,” replied her sister; “ but my dreams are 

| less pleasing than yours! They are ef weeping eyes 

| anda pale face. Do you know,” she added, in a whis- 
per, “that when I wake I frequently sce it for a mo- 
ment, gazing at meso sadly threugh the curtains. Then 


alone. “It was sooner than | intended or wished; for, | I look again, and it is gone.” 
despite the hearf’s resolve—the mind’s firm purpose— | 


“ And are you not terrified ? ” 

“No! Isay my prayers, and have such a sweet 
sleep after my dreams!” 

The two girls retired to rest, and, tired with the hap- 
piness of the day, their senses were speedily steeped in 
nature’s balm, repose. 

The angels who watched over the couch, with out- 
spread wings were scarcely more pure and holy than. 
the innocent beings who slept there. 

No sooner was Lady Moretown relieved from tho 
presence of her guests, than she sent for Mabel to her 
dressing-room: from the moment of her first acquaint- 
ance she had been struck by the mingled simplicity aud 
integrity of her character, and felt a womanby sym~ 
pathy in her sorrow for her lost child. It was witl» 
pleasure, therefore, that she once more beheld her. 

“ Mabel—povr Mabel!” she exclaimed, as the pale 
and anxious woman entered the apartment; “ how you 
must have suffered!” 

“T have suffered,” replied the heart-broken creature, 
“the pangs of hunger—the snight-wind and chilling 


| rain—the scoffs of the brutal—the scorn of the pitiless! 


but God and a mother’s hope supported me.” 

“ No tidi gs? ”» 

“ None!” continued Mabel, wringing her hands de- 
spairingly. “I have traversed the country, east and: 
west, north and south—but all to no purpose—suppor't- 
ing myself by the produce of my needle! Oh, Miss- 
Alice!” she added, forgetful of Lady Moretown’s pre- 
sent rank, “I could not have thought that the world: 
had so much vice in it, or such stony hearts! I have 
witnessed scenes which dye even my withered cheek. 
with blushes when I remember them !” 

“ Cease your wanderings, then! ” said her kind friend;: 
* you have done all that a mother’s heart could achieve. 
The destiny of your child is in the hand of Heaven—- 
it may one day restore her to-you, Fortunately, with 
the will,” continued the speaker, “Ihave the means to 
serve you. I should like to have you near me,” she 
added; “and if a cottage in the village; and——” 

“Do not deem me ungrateful! ” interrupted Mabel ; 
“ but I cannot, dare not, accept your generous offer! 





| an especial favourite—they would sit for hours listen- 
ing to his tales about the old place, or watching him at | 
his work in the garden. One circumstance had very | 
much puzzled him, since the arrival of the preserit | 
occupants of Tixholm—he could not make out the exact | 
degree of relationship between Mrs. Graham and the 
ancient possessors of the estate. He had’ heard speak, 
when a boy, of a grand-daughter of Sir Hugh Graham, 
who had entered a convent in France. 

“Tt canna’ be her!” he muttered to himself, when- 
ever he reflected on the circumstance; “the auld leddie 





is na auld enough for that—forbye nuns canna have 
grandchildren, l’m thinking.” 





I should pine and wither like a blighted tree, con- 
demned to inactivity. The bread of idleness would 
choke me! No, no!” she continued, “ I must pursue 
my wanderings till I recover my lost treasure or end 
them in the grave!” 

“You will wear your strength out, Mabel,” urged 
Lady Moretown, kindly. m: 
“You do not know hew strong I have become: 
answered her visitor, with a melancholy smile; “ when 

the mind suffers, we heed little of the body’s toil t be 
“As you will rest*here for a few days,” continued 

Alice, who felt more and more interested in her protcyee¢,, 

“perhaps you will think better of my offer?” 
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— 
fer visitor shook her head despondingly. 
“ My lord, I am sure, will exert his influence to assist | 
ou; he has great interest with the government. In- 
qguiries might be made —"” ’ | 
«“] do not think,” observed Mabel, seriously, “ that 
Lord Moretown would willingly trouble himself in my | 
ur.” 
a There, at least, you do him wrong. Scarcely an 
hour since He expressed the warmest sympathy for | 
your sorrow. Have you,” she added, struck by a sud- 
den suspicion, “ever seen my husband before this 

79” 

‘t As a child, I believe I have seen Lord Moretown,” 
replied Mabel; “for I was brought up in this neigh- 
pourhood; but it must have been many years since— 
before I entered the service of Lady Briancourt.” 

“Then why suspect him of indifference?” inquired 

lice. 

, “ He is rich and great—I poor, and a woman of sor- 
row!” answered her visitor, evasively—for she felt re- 
solved not to afflict her benefactress by uttering a word 
that might alarm her affection for her husband. Little 
did she deem how deeply the confidence of Alice in | 
that affection was already shaken. 

« At least you will remain till I can consult with my 
ford?” 

“If it is your wish, yes—but do not let it be beyond 
three days. Do not think me ungrateful!” she said, 
seeing how greatly Lady Moretown was mortified by 
the coldness with which her proposal had been received, 
“but there is a fever in my blood which will not let me 
rest. Daily, hourly, I picture to myself my child, a 





girl, exposed to the temptations, the vices of the world 
—the misery and pollution. No—no!” she added, with 
had conjured up. “I must pursue my task, or reason 
will desert me!” 

“ And can I do nothing for you?” inquired Alice, in 


a tone of deep commiseration ; “nothing to prove my 


gratitude ?” 

“You have proved it by your sympathy, and the 
kind words which fell like balm upon my broken heart. 
Bless you—bless you !” she added, kissing the hand of 
Lady Moretown ; “a mother’s blessing on you for your 
kindness. May no sorrow fall like a blight upon your 
days. May they pass calm and unruffled as an infant’s 
slumber !” 

“See!” said Alice, deeply moved; “I have not for- 
gotten my promise to you!” 

She pointed to the cage containing the bird, and to 
the old oak-chair—both of which she had brought with 
her to the abbey. 

The tears streamed fast down the pale cheeks of 
Mabel as she pressed her lips to the cage, the sight of 
which so forcibly reminded her of her lost child. She 
even addressed the fluttered bird by a thousand endear- 
ing names, such as‘little Meg used to bestow upon it. 

“It does not know me now!” she sobbed; “it does 
not know me now!” 

The words were addressed to the bird, but the feel- 
ing which dictated them was the thought of her child. 

As Mabel left the dressing-room of Alice, she en- 
countered Kelf, the gamekeeper, upon the stairs; he 
had that instant quitted the apartment of the earl, with 
the letter which he had undertaken to convey to Bor- 
dercleugh. 

Although the man passed her without the least token 
of recognition, she felt assured that she had seen his 
features at some previous period of her life, but could 
not remember where. She knew not why, but the 
‘impression produced by the circumstance was a painful 
one. 

For hours she lay awake, torturing her memory by 
vainly trying to recollect where and when. The time 

and place were soon recalled to her with terrible dis- 
‘tinctness. 





CHAPTER XXVL 
Seems hea dove? His feathers are but borrowed; 
For he's disposed as the evil raven. 
Ishealamb? His skin is surely lent him, 
For he’s inclined as are the ravenous wolves, 
Who cannot steal a shape that means deceit. 
Shakespeare. 

Tue Earl of Moretown left the abbey at the hour of 
midnight, and made his way by a private path to the 
appointed rendezvous at the keeper's lodge in the east 
wood—nothing doubting that the unscrupulous agent | 
he had sent for would be there. 

More than once during his lonely walk the guilty 
man imagined that he was followed, and paused to 
listen—when the sound immediately ceased. 

It was his purpose which startled him. 

“Pshaw!” he muttered ; “I grow weak and woman- 








ish. I am followed only by my fears. Who would dare 
to dog my steps upon my own domain? ” 

And once more he resumed his walk. 

The expected ‘meeting with Gilbert Rawlins had 
awakered many unpleasant recollections within his | 


| reached the open space of ground on which the lodge 


was built, and saw, by the red glare of the fire through 
the shutters, that his messenger had returned. 

On entering the house, Kelf and Gilbert Rawlins rose 
to receive him. 

The latter was a hale-looking man, about sixty years 
of age; his hair white as snow. There was a severe, 
puritanical expression in his countenance, which would 
have impressed a superficial observer with a favour- 


| able opinion of his character ; but, on closer inspection, 


his eyes belied the rest of his features. When he 
spoke, he regarded those whom he addressed askance. 
He lacked the bold, free glance which integrity gives. 

“So, Gilbert,” said the peer, “it is long since we 
have met?” ‘ 

“ Thirteen years, my lord!” 

“And you are comfortable,” continued his master, 
“at the old place on the border? ” 

“Tn summer,” answered the tenant of Bordercleugh, 
“it is well enough; for then I beat the heath with 


my dogs, or amuse myself in cultivating the garden | 


round the house; but in winter, my lord, it is terribly 
lonely. I sit sometimes,” he added, “by the ingle- 
nook, and fancy that the winds which moan and 
whistle round the tower have a voice in them. I hear 
sighs and strange noises in the passages and rooms 
above!” 

“ Fancy, Gilbert—fancy!” 

“TI know that it is fancy, my lord,” observed the 
man; “but it is not less disagreeable on that account. 
I am getting old, aud have not the nerve I once pos- 
sessed.” 

“T can understand you,” said Lord Moretown; “ for 


| as I passed through the wood, I could have sworn that 
a shudder, at the fearful images her maternal agony | 


my steps were followed. Kelf,” he continued, turning 
to the keeper, “take your gun, and search the covers ; 
there may be poachers abroad. You need not be absent 
long.” 

“How long, my lord?” inquired Kelf, who under- 
stood the hint that his absence was required. 

* About half-an-hour.” 

The fellow took down his gun from the pegs on 
which it was hanging over the chimney-piece, and, 
whistling to his two dogs—who seemed anything but 
delighted at being disturbed from their comfortable 
snooze before the fire—left the lodge. 

For some moments the peer and Gilbert remained 
gazing upon each other in silence. ‘There liad been 
many and strange confidences between them ; and yet 
neither liked to break the seal of reserve which time 
had set upon the past. 

“T dare say you are wondering,” said his master to 
the old man, “ what purpose induced me to send for 
you, after so many years of apparent forgetfulness, in 
this hurried manner? You have had nothing to com- 
plain of ?” 

“ Nothing, my lord!” 

“ My steward pays you your annuity punctually ?” 

“'l’o the day, my lord!” 

Again there was a pause. Each sat eyeing the other, 
waiting which should commence the conference. 

“ Although you and I, Gilbert,” said the peer, “ have 
nothing to fear from the past, still it behoves us to be 
prudent!” 

“ Precaution,” observed the old man, calmly, “ is tlie 
motlier of safety!” 

+ ''rue—true!” exclaimed his lordship; “and it was 
some such feeling which induced me to send for you. 
Mabel,” he added, in a lower tone, “ is at the abbey!” 

“ And recognized you?” 

“ Distinctly!” 

* As the Earl of Moretown ? ” 


“Tt was impossible to conceal it from her! ” replied | 


his master. 
continued, “labours under some fancied obligation to 
your niece, and has given directions that she should 
be received at the abbey, where she is to remain for 
three days—two have already expired!” 

“ Two?” repeated the old man, thoughtfully. 

Fess" 

“TJ think, my lord,” said Gilbert Rawlins, “ that you 
alarm yourself unnecessarily! Mabel was a mere girl 
at the period of her residence at Bordercleugh, where 
my mistaken charity gave her home—for she is my 
sister's child, and I did not choose to see her want!” 

The speaker laid a marked emphasis upon the words 


“My wife—for I am married, Gilbert,” he | 


“my sister’s child,” as if to intimate to the peer that, | 


however much he might resent the conduct of his 
niece, in abandoning, as she had done, the home he had 
provided for her, that it was impossible he could con- 
sent to harm her. iv 


“She remembers everything!” exclaimed the ear’, 


upon him. 
horrence ! ” 


Of you she speaks with unqualified ab- 








“ Where to? ” demanded the old man. 

“ To Bordercleugh,” replied the earl; “it is not the 
first time she has resided there.” 

Gilbert Rawlins reflected for a few moments before 
he made answer to the proposal of the earl. He had 
long cherished a rancorous feeling against his unhappy 
niece—who, at an early age, had evinced her abhor- 
rence of his character, by quitting him to enter the ser- 
vice of Lady Briancourt, and the present seemed a 


| fitting occasion to gratify it. 


“Of course your lordship will consider the expense ?” 
he observed, at last—for he was one of those calculating 
persons who make even the gratification of their own 
evil passions pay. 

‘You shall fix it yourself,” said the peer : “ the ques- 
tion is how to remove her from the house.” 

“ Leave that to me,” my lord, replied therold man. 
“Do you think we may rely on Kelf?” 

‘As on ourselves!” was the response. 

It was finally arranged between the earl and his un- 
scrupulous agent, that the pension of the latter should 
be doubled, as long as he retained Mabel secluded from 
the world—a thing by no means difficult to do, con- 
sidering the peculiar situation of Bordercleugh. On 
this understanding they separated. 

As Lord Moretown left the lodge, he found Kelf 
waiting for him, at a short distance, in the pathway. 

“ Have you seen anyone? ” inquired his master. 

“No, my lord.” 

“ You searched the cover ? ” 

“ Thoroughly, my lord.” 

“Tt must have been my imagination!” thought the 
peer; “’tis not the first time that it has played me 
false!” 

Still, as a matter of precaution, he desired the keeper 
to attend him as far as the home-park, beyond which 
it was scarcely possible he should encounter any in- 
truder. 

“You will return, Kelf,” said his master, to the 
lodge, and do whatever Gilbert requires of you. You 
know that Iam no niggard with those who serve me 
faithfully ! ” 

The keeper touched his hat, and hastened back to 
his guest; he could not avoid smiling as he entered 
the room; Gilbert Rawlins was seated before the fire, 
reading a Bible, which he had found, with several 
other books, cast carelessly aside in one corner of the 
place. 

Drawing a stool to a corner by the fire he seated 
himself, and for some time silently observed his guest, 
who appeared to take no notice of his return. 

“Come, old fellow,” he said; “it is many a year 
since we met; and though you were a hare master, 
and my bones still retain the recollection of the 
thrashings you gave me when a boy, at Bordercleugh, 
I bear no malice!” 

“That is to say, you show none!” replied the old 
man, calmly; at the same time closing the book, and 
regarding him with an equivocal expression. 

“ Show none or feel none—it is much the same thing, 
I suppose!” observed the keeper. 

An inarticulate “ Humph,” was the only response of 
Gilbert Rawlins. 

“Don’t let us quarrel again!” continued the speaker. 

“T have no wish to quarrel.” 

“OF course you haven't,” replied the ruffian, eyeing 
his former master, with a snecr; “ you are an old man 
now, and I’m a young one, with sinews like leather and 
muscles of iron. I could fell you like a bullock,” he 
he added, “ with a single blow of my fist!” 

The look which accompanied tle words indicated 
that the speaker, despite his expressions of amity, 
would very much have liked to give a practical illus- 
tration of his assertion. 

Giibert Rawlins started to his feet. 

“ And you would do it, Kelf!” he exclaimed, “and 
glory in it, only you lack the courage, You haven't 
the heart to attack any man whose eye is fixed upou 
you, and who stands ready to meet you. I used tc 
notice it in you,” he continued, in a tone of calm con- 
tempt, “ when you were a boy, and I used to lash you 
like a lazy hound! How yeu quailed and cowed be- 
neath my glance! From the first hour I took you into 
my service I saw you were a cur, and treated you ac- 
cordingly.” 

The old man was right; for his firm tone and scorn- 
ful words completely subdued the bully, whose courage 
was of that stealthy kind which attacks the victim un- 
prepared, and shrinks from the encounter when braved. 

* You have lost none of your bitterness,” le grumble. 

“ Nor you of your insolence,” replied Gilbert, quietly 


| reseating himself; for he felt well assured that le liad 
passionately. “My brother's ravings, and the restraint | nothing to dread. 
which—for his own sake—we were forced to place | 


| 
| 


“I told you I did not want to quarrel,” said Kelf ; 


“but it Was always a difficult task to please you! ” 


“ A more difficult one to try!” was the rejoinder of 


“ Indeed!” muttered Gilbert, and his eyes sparkled | Gilbert Rawlins ; “ but I suppose the earl las spoken to 


fiercely. 
“I'he world would listen to her tale!” 


continued | 


you?” 
“He has,” answered the keeper, “and directed me to 


breast. A pale, reproachful countenance seemed to | Lord Moretown; * which, althongh impotent to harm, follow your instructions.” 


haunt him, and glare at lim in the moonlight through 


will feed the breath of : lander. 
the trees. It was a considerable relief to him when he ' moved!” 


Stic must be 


Ter | 


\ 


“Did he hint to you what those instructions were?” 
* No.” 
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The old man seemed satisfied with the response “ The 
sive confidence of their employers, he did not like the | at least, and, by all accounts, is as rich as he is 
idea of sharing it with another. penurious.” 
“ And now, Kelf,” resumed Gilbert, placing his hand “ His name ?” demanded both his listeners. 
upon the table, “ assure me—and for once do violence “ Gilbert Rawlins.” 
to your nature, and answer me truly—where did you A loud, chuckling laugh from the keeper—who en- 
obtain this book ?” joyed the joke exceedingly—and a look of astonishment 
“That?” replied the fellow, trying to recollect; | from his companion, followed the announcement. 
“why, you don't suppose I stole it? Oh, I remember “ Gilbert Rawlins! ” repeated the latter, not allowing 
—I brought it with me when I left Bordercleugh, with | the keeper time to speak; “I never heard that he had 
several others which I found in the long chamber.” any relatives, except a niece!” 
“T don’t suppose you often peruse its pages?” ob- “Oh, yes, he has!” 
served his companion, peering at him from under his “ By marriage then ?” 
bushy eyebrows. The man nodded his head, as much as to say he had 
“Not “I!” exclaimed the keeper, bursting into a 


hit it. 
coarse laugh, “it’s not much in my way! I was “Leave us!” whispered the old man to Kelf; “I 
astonished,” he added, “to see you reading it!” 


must speak with this fellow alone!” 
“It was my wife's,” said his visitor; “and I have} The master of the lodge did not much like the idea 
long regretted the loss of it.” of turning out at such an early hour in the morning, 
“Your wife's!” repeated Kelf, with a look of eston- | especially as his curiosity was excited. But after a 
ishment; “ why I never heard of your marriage!” moment's reflection he grumblingly assented; and, 
“ Was it necessary to tell you of it?” observed theold | taking up his gun, walked towards the door. 
man, with a quiet sneer, as he placed the book in his “ Where are you going to?” inquired his guest. 
pocket. “To leave you to talk over your affairs in private 
Peace being to a certain extent restored between | with your relative, Gilbert Rawlins!” was the re- 
them, they sat down and talked over their arrangements | ply. 
for the abduction of Mabel. So saying, he closed the door. But, instead of quit- 
“ She has lost her child—has she?” said her uncle; | ting the place, he stole stealthily round to the back of 
“ good! we'll lure her to the snare, as the fowler lures | the building, where there was a second window, 
the wild bird, by imitating the cry of its young ones!” | through which he could see all that passed, but un- 
“ Capital!” exclaimed Kelf, with a grin of admira- 
tion; “none but Gilbert Rawlins or the devil would | tion—it was carried on in so low a tone. 
have thought of that!” After what appeared an animated debate, Gilbert 
The first ray of morning was just beginning to peer | Rawlins opened his pocket-book, and gave the stranger 
through the half-closed shutters cf the lodge, when the | several notes. 
two inmates were startled by the som f avy step| “He is related to him;” thought Kelf, “or else 
approaching the door. The keepe i from his | afraid of him! 
stool, and listened anxiously. freely with his money, else! 
“ Who can this be! ” he whispered. very least!” 
“Perhaps a poacher!” answered his companion, Finding that he, was not likely to hear or see any- 
satirically. thing further, the keeper strolled to a short distance 
“ Pshaw !” into the wood. When he returned the stranger was 
“Or some friendly gone, and Gilbert Rawlins was calmly sleeping by the 
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visitor!” added the old man. 
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fortunately he could not hear a word of their conversa- 


+. "=== 
party I mean,” said the stranger, “ must be | separated spontaneously when both are free in the 
Like most persons who have long possessed the exclu- | well-known ; for he has resided there for thirty years | 


open alr. 

Phe modern chemist who first brought liquid fir. 
into notice was Mr. Wentworth Scott. It is said tha; 
the method suggested by the late Lord Dundonald was 
of the same nature; but, for special scientific reasons, 
this view is not probable. Mr. Scott guggested the 


| principle about eleven years ago, and during the Rus- 


sian war, he was untiring in his efforts te get it practi. 
cally into use in our army and navy. There is ap 
official board which received Mr. Scott, heard his plans, 
promised him means for experiment, nibbled at hig 
idea, and then repudiated it, and did many very foolish 
things which it is not worth while to rake up; suffice 
it, that after tantalising Mr. Scott for a long season, 
and after supplying him with “ lots of forms,” our cir- 
cumlocutionists became acquainted with another gen- 
tleman who proposed a liquid fire, but who in the end 
was gently dropped, and whe was Captain Disney. 
At last that which the English nation, or rather 
Government, refused to study as a means of warfare, 
has been turned to practical account in America. Liquid 
fire has found its way into Charleston, and the question 


| to be asked is: Will its application stop there? It is 


folly to rest content with saying that the practice is 
barbarous. Barbarity pertains to the use of bayonets 
and swords and grenades, and all else; the points to be 
recognized are the facts—that the Americans are using 
this liquid fire; that they will soon find means of im- 
proving their first attempts; that the successful employ- 
ment of one liquid will suggest others, and that, 
suddenly, we may be roused to the unpleasant con- 


| sciousness that all our great armaments, all our forces, 


The old miser would never part so | 


“Pray let my presence be no interference in the pleasure | almost extinguished fire. 
ort né _ (To be continmed. 

f, “that tno one EE 
t bus t 

eh oper GREEK FIRE. 
ro It, admitted a tall, dark icllow,| Ture term “ Greek fire,” as applied to the substance 
about five or six and th years of age. ‘Lhe intruder} which the Federals are pouring into Charleston, is 
was well-dressed, and must at one period of his life | strictly a misnomer. The secret of the manufacture of 
have been good-looki but dissipation had set its | the original Greek fire has been lost for nearly 950 
withering seal upon . He had a reckless, careless | years, and, it is probable, that it will not again be | 
air—intended, doubtless, to convey an impression of | found, seeing that modern chemistry suggests agents 





frankness and excite confidence, but the keen and, at 
times, troubled glances of his dark, flashing eyes, con- 
tradicted it. 

“What may be your pleasure, sir? ” demanded the 
keeper, not exactly having made up his mind how to 
receive so equivocal-loc king & personage, 

“My pleasure,” replied the strange, in an off-hand 
tone, is to request an hour or two's shelter.” 

Humph!” do you usually travel at night, and on 
foot?” inquired Kelf, taking a deliberate survey of his 


quite as dangerous, and perhaps simpler, than the 
original. As a matter of historical interest we may, 
nevertheless, spend a moment in considering the na- 
ture and qualities of the combustible which bore the 
name of Greek fire. The tradition has come down to 
us that the substance employed was composed of sul- 
phur, naptha, pitch, gum, and bitumen ; or, according 
to the recipe of the Princess Anna Commena, of sul- 
phur, resin, and oil. It does not appear that the com- 
pound was enclosed in anything like a shell, and as it 


“ 










person. is as clear that it was hurled from the catapult, we must | 
“Why, not very usually,” answered the intruder, | infer that it left the hand of the engineer in the solid 
with a smile; “the fact is, I thought my recollection | form. In its course through the air it took fire with a 








an it has proved to be. I am on my way to| 
a relative who lives on the borders of Scotland, 
fond of exercise, I sent my luggage by the coach, 
1g to perform the journey on toot, aud have lost 
my way. Fear not,” he added; I can pay you for any 
accommodation you may afford me!” 

“T don’t keep a public!” observed the master of the 
lodge, somewhat mollified at the allusion to payment; 
“but if you like to walk in and rest yourself, or take 


great noise, and presented a large nucleus with a train ; 








and some of the historians add that water did not ex- 


| tinguish the burning, It is said to have been used by 


v 


Marcus Gracchus is its commonly acknowledged in- 








any refreshment the place affords, you are heartily | Heliopolis, of the name of Callinicus. Callinicus, acting | porter. 
welcom under the command of Constantine Pogonates, used 


The invitation was accepted, and the stranger, with- 


out further ceremony, seated himself by the side of the | cus, in the Hellespont, and destroyed all the ships of 















falling on combustible matter it set fire to it furiously, | 


| 
| 


| 





all our ships, all our men are at the mercy of a foe who 
has learned a new art in war, in which science has 
sapped courage, and in which brute force stands but 
second in the contest. 

Let us have no mincing of a matter so essential to 
British interests as the application of liquid fire in 
warfare. ‘The worst cannot be spoken too early. If 
shells charged with liquid fire were to be used by 
America in a war with England, there is not a wooden 
ship in the whole of our marine service, royal or mer- 
cautile, that would be absolutely safe after a single 
shell, even though a rifle, had thrown the treacherous 
and terrible combustible on to the sails, decks, or 
quarters ; while there is not a town or fortress within 
range of American cannon that might not be destroyed 
by fire from a few well-directed shots. It behoves us 
therefore to be up and doing ; we must learn either “to 
meet fire with fire” and to “threaten the threatener,” 
or we must acquire the gentler art of effectually neu- 
tralising an agent of destruction which we may scorn 
to employ, as beneath our civilization. 





Some foundation walls have been discovered in 
Coggeshall Church, Essex, about 18 inches thick, run- 
ning south and east, and which appear to be the foun- 
dation of the north-west corner of the north transept of 
an earlier church. 


CoLERmDGE AS A Reporrer.—“ On one occasion, 
when Pitt was expected to make a great speech, Cole- 
ridge was sent to report it. We have already described 
how the reporters in those days were jostled and even 
liable to be unseated by casual strangers; and to avoid 
that catastrophe Coleridge wended his way down to 
St. Stephen's and took up his position by nine o'clock 
in the morning, and waited patiently till the busi- 
ness of the evening began and Pitt commenced his 
harangue. But the long hours, want of proper food and 
exercise, and, in the end, the crush and steam of the 


the ‘lurks with great effect against the French, under | crowded gallery and hall, were too much for the wearied 
St. Louis, at the siege of Damietta; but that, by-and- | powers of the genius, and after Pitt’s opening sentences, 
by, they learned a method of extinguishing it as it fell. | and just as the orator was warming with his subject, 


Coleridge began to nod. The more eloquent the orator 


ventor, but its use was revived later by an engineer of | became the more drowsy waxed the imaginative re- 


He never exactly fell asleep, but continued, for 
as long as the speech lasted, in a painful, semi-con- 


this fire in a sea-fight against the Saracens, near Cyzi- | scious, torpid condition,” But the speech thus imper- 


fectly heard, still more imperfectly comprehended, and 
only noted down in fragments, was to be reported, and 
reported at once. Coleridge went home, scanned his 
notes, pieced them together in the best manner he could, 


‘and from disjointed fragments scattered up and down 


fire. Several times he attempted to take a furtive | his enemy. 

glance at Gilbert Rawlins, but instantly withdrew his Such was ancient Greek fire; its modern represen- 

eyes, when he found the gaze of the old man fixed! tative, although intended for the same purposes, is | 

steadily upon him. | different in character, more portable, more certain, 
The keeper, who was an amused spectator of the| more terrible. It is a fluid substance, cheaply made, 

by-play b 


tive whom the gentleman was about to visit; adding, 
that his companion, in all prol ity, could give lim 
some intelligence of him, as he came from the very 
borders of Scotland. 

“The border is rather a wide direction!” 
his guest. * 

‘‘I'rne + but he knows it well.” 

“Perhaps, then, he has heard of such a place as 
Bordercleugh ? ” 

“ Bordercleugh!” 
“T should think he has! 


ingredients of which it is composed may be pnt to- 
gether at the moment when the compound is required. 
In using the liquid it has to be enclosed in a shell 
which shall burst at a given point of destination, and 
allow the fluid to be distributed. 

The construction of modern liquid fire is based on 
simple scientific principles, and more methods than one 
may be discovered for producing it. But, however much 
it might be modified in detail, the principle would be 
the same, and the principle is this: a rapidly oxydisable 
substance—which means a substance that, in combining 

rapidly with oxygen whenever it can, gives rise to the 

hin a few miles of the spot!” interrupted the | evolution of heat and flame—is suspended for a time 
nueasily; “and know ¢ who live in the| through a liquid, in which it is held innocuous, so long 

” 


urhood, of any note | as the two are confined together, but from which it is 


‘tween them, inquired the name of the ing, | keeps fur years, and is produced so quickly, that the 





” 


observed 





repeated Kelf, with a look of 
Why, he 


hment; 













| 
| 


the pages of his note-book he set to work to reconstruct 
the speech, much as a geologist would frame a masto- 
don from a few fossil fragments placed before him. 
Whatever else the speech might want, we may be sure 
it was not lacking in ingenuity of argument, brilliancy 
of illustration, or finish of composition ; and Coleridge 
closes his account of the adventure by stating that no 
less a personage than Mr. Canning, then the devoted 
adherent of*Pitt, called the next day at the publishing 
office of the newspaper to ascertain the name of the re- 
porter, The desired information was refused, to Cole- 
ridge’s chagrin, when he came to know of the circum- 
stance, and his pride as an author must have been 
gratified, however his vanity as a reporter might be 
snubbed, by the remark of the prime minister, that the 
speech did more credit to the head than to the memory 
of the reporter.” 
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PRIVATE ENTERPRISES. 





A GLANCE down any newspaper is sufficient to 
prove that the depression caused in certain branches 
of trade by the civil disturbances in America is not 
a depression which affects the community at large. 
Private enterprise is everywhere at work; establish- 
ing banks, laying down new lines of railway, starting 
new schemes of philanthropy, building new places of 
amusement, and providing for the comfort of business 
men and pleasure-seekers by erecting large and com- 
modious hotels. 

There has net, for many years, perhaps, been such 
an influx of new companies as there has been in 1863, 
nor such a diversity of ideas to be carried out by their 
establishment. Everything, now-a-days, since the 
passing of the Limited Liability Act, is done by a com- 
pany. We place our money in the hands of a banking 
company ; our lives and our property are secured by an 
insurance company; we sleep under the roof erected 
by an hotel company; we buy our bread of a bread 
company, and have our clothes washed by a laundry 
company. 

Not the least useful, certainly, of the establishments 
which we have selected from amongesundry others for 
enumeration, are the Hotel Companies, which have in 
view the providing of the public with good accommoda- 
tion at a reasonable tariff. No Londoner at the sea-side, 
orcountry gentleman in London, requires to be told of 
the abuses of the present hotel system. The poor 
accommodation and the high charges, the ample pro- 
mises and the bad realities, the servility and the in- 
civility, each and all are matters of notoriety; and 
there can scarcely be a doubt that a large class of 
persons are annually deterred from attempting a visit 
to the sea-side or to the metropolis, simply because of 
the over-charges of which they are sure to be the 
victims, 

Within the last few years, however, a number of 
first-class hotels have sprung up, not only in the various 
resorts of pleasure-seekers on the coast of England, but 
i the metropolis. We have seen, among others, the 
Brighton Hotel Company, the Torquay Hotel Company, 
the Scarborough Hotel Company, and in and around 
London the Great Western Hotel, the Great Northern 
Hotel, the Strand Hotel, the Westmingter Hotel, the 
Star and Garter Hotel, and lastly the Langham Hotel, 
Portland Place, of which we this week give a repre- 
sentation, 

The building, which is now rapidly progressing, 
stands at the Regent Street exd of Portland Place. In 
addition to the ground-floor accommodation, it will eon- 
fain three hundred bedrooms, aud upwards of six and 


[THE LANGHAM HOTEL. ] 
thirty sitting and drawing-rooms, many of them in 
connection with bed, dressing, bath, billiard, and smok- 
ing-rooms, besides servants’ offices, &c., &c. 

Underneath the coffee-rooms of the hotel is the 
kitchen, twenty feet in height. Over the other apart- 
ments on the basement is a mezzanine floor, which will 
be occupied by rooms for servants, housekeepers, and 
ladies’-maids, visitors’ servants’ dining-room, &c. There 
is here also a spacious swimming-bath, which, like the 
kitchen, occupies the height of two stories under the 
ground-floor. All these apartments, both public and 
private, are to be finished in a neat and inexpensive 
style. The corridors and staircases throughout being 
of Portland stone. 

In the centre of the building is an open court, which 
will be filled with fountains and flowers, and will give 
an air of freshness and lightness to the vast establish- 
ment. The building which, as will be seen from our 
engraving, is very handsome, and will be quite an 
architectural feature in the neighbourhood, is from a 
design by Mr. John Giles, of London, who was selected 
out of a limited number of competitors by the board of 
directors, and who is carrying out the erection of the 
building in conjunction with Mr. Murray, the architect 
of the Palace Hotel. 








EXTRAORDINARY. 


In 1844, a young man left a villagé near Chamounix, 
on a pilgrimage to the Convent of St. Bernard, in con- 
sequence of a vow made before gaining the belle of the 
village. After leaving the convent, he went to seve- 
ral places and bought seme linen with the intention of 
smuggling it across the Sardinian frontier. ‘T'o do this 
he had to go by an unfrequented track. He started on 
his perilous journey, and was never heard of again until 
a few weeks ago, when a shepherd, who had lost his 
way, on jumping across a deep glacier saw a wonderful 
sight. ‘The rays of the sinking sun illuminated a gulf 
of ice, looking lil® a vast crystal cavern, in the midst 
of which was the figure of a man, lying flat on his back, 
with apparently open eyes, and hands folded across his 
breast, and with a large parcel, serving as a pillow, 
under his head. The shepherd hallooed at the top of 
his voice, and then screamed ; but not a voice answered 
from below. At break of dawn next morning, a party 
| of mountaineers, guided by the shepherd, and provided 
with ropes and axes, set out for the spot. The crystal 
sarcophagus was soon found, and the boldest of the 
company was let down to the icy depths, from which 
he brought in his arms the body of a young man, 





frozen, and hard as stone, yet looking still fresh and 
| lifelike. Attached to the corpse, by a mass of ice, was 


| & parcel coutaining a new piece of linen ; while a watch, 
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in the coat-pocket of the dead man, with broken glass 
but not otherwise damaged, showed the hour of noon. 
Two elderly peasants at onee recognised the features of 
those of the pilgrim of Passy, mysteriously lost nine- 


teen years ago. Embalmed in ice, decay had not yet 
touched his flesh, and he had lain undisturbed in his 
crystal coffin while a generation of men passed away 
over his head. The pilgrim, dead nineteen years, was 
earried to his former home, and left at the cottage of 
the young widow of Passy—now young no more, but 
an elderly grey-haired woman. The son, who had 
never before seen his father, made him a wooden coffin, 
and, to honour his memory, kept the body lying in state 
for twenty-four hours. 





THERE is no accounting for the tastes displayed by 
various people: thus, one is supposed to feel no surprise 
at hearing that the Duc de Dino has a weakness for 
waistcoats. The number he possesses is asserted to be 
one thousand, the value of them amounting to 20,000f. 
—they cannot, however be very gorgeous ones, as at 
that rate they are worth but 20f. a-piece. His canes are 
said to exceed in number his waistcoats. The Duke of 
Brunswick also has a failing for walking-sticks, whips, 
and riding-whips ; his collection is very great, though 
their value is not more than 10,000f. Three spacious 
rooms, it is said, would prove incapable of holding the 
Princess de Buttera’s wardrobe. The travelling car- 
riage of the Marquis d’Aligre cost upwards of 15,0007. 
Count and Viscount Aguado have in their stables thirty 
carriages and sixty horses. 

Tue Turin Rep Lixze.—It seems to be a fact not 
generally known that Lord Clyde served for twelve 
years in a corps which held as one of its traditions 
that, nearly a hundred years ago, its colonel gave a 
Scotch account of a body of cavalry who had charged 
it when in line. The incident is detailed as follows: 
“ The 21st Royal Regiment of North British Fusiliers 
also did themselves honour at Dettingen. When the 
French cuirassiers pounced down upon them, Sir 
Andrew Agnew, deeming it impossible to withstand 
their charge (for the impenetrable square was not then 
known in the British army), ordered the regiment to 
fall back from the centre by right and left. The 
cuirassiers rushed madly on into the lane they had 
formed, believing that the line had been broken. The 
21st then delivered a volley and charged the horses 
with the bayonet, nearly annihilating the French corps. 
The king did not fail to perceive the movement and its 
result. ‘Ab, Sir Andrew,’ said his majesty, pleasantly 
after the battle, ‘the gens-d’armes got in among you 
to-day!’ ‘Ou, aye, yer Majesty,’ answered the brave 

mm” 


Scotch knight, ‘ but they didna get oot again! 
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THE SILVER DIGGER. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
THE ATTACK. 

“Tat raffian has again betrayed us,” said Senor 
Torre, as he saw the robber-chief swing down by the 
roots of the mountain-pine, and stand defiantly at the 
head of his men. 

Captain Armanza smiled grimly. 

“Say not be trayed, but deceived,” he replied ; “ this 
is his last ruse. They are encompassed, and cannot 
escape.” 

As he spoke, a dozen shots whistled round them, 
wounding one of the soldiers, and killing another, who 
fell over the edge of the rocks into the ravine below. 

The robbers had sent them their defiance—they had 
egun the battle. 

They rang« i themselves over the ground, selecting 
each spot where there was the slightest chance of 
shelter 

Here a man concealed himself in a deep shadow— 
here crouched behind a stone—here behind a mass of 
brushwood—here belind a tree. 

They were divided into two divisions—the one to 
repel the attack of the troops—the other to repel the 
attack of the Indians. 

It was not left to the men under Captain Armanza | 
to roply to the fire of the robbers. A volley of rifle | 
bullets from the opposite side, followed instantaneously 
upon the death-shots of Maldonado’s band—the flame | 
and the smoke issuing apparently from amid crevices in | 
the rocks and the dense brushwood which covered 
every point. 

Five of the robbers fell dead, and more were} 
wounded, 

Then there was a terrible pause. 

They Lad not expected this murderous reply. 

But the eyes of the Indians seemed to ferret ont the 
smallest part of their Ps rsons; A patch of white fore- 
head—a hand—an elbow—a kunee incautiously pro- | 
truded, was sufficient to mau k its owner as hors de combat. 
And yet in the midst of this—calm, as one moving ina 
vast solitude, giving his orders amid the storm of 
bullets as quietly as a commander at®a review—Mal- 
donado was seen—here, there, ev 

He seemed, indeed, in rable, and certainly was | 
never wounded, although the principal number oi shots 
were directed specially at him. 
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At length, amid the roar of the constant volleys, 
came @ cry, loud, piersing, terrible-—a cry which was 


heard far above the din of battle. 
It was the war-cry of the Black Hawk. 


Having released himself by superhuman efforts from 
the bonds, which for days had fettered his limbs, and 
feverish with thirst for revenge, he rushed from the 
place where he had been cone L by his captors, and | 


made for the spot where Maldt nado stood. 

A chorus of yells from the Indians on the rocks 
above, greeted the appearance of his waving plumes 
below. | 

But for him to remain among the robbers alone was | 
certain death. This all knew, and for an instant there | 
was @ pause. 

Then came a living avalanche from among the rocks | 
and shrubs opposite the plateau on which Cyptain 
Armanza’s men were pli wced—an ¢ 
figures, who rusl hed headlong towards the spot where 
Black Hawk had attacke: l the robber-chief. | 

With one accord the Mexicans plunged down into tle 

| 
} 


: bs saat 
valanche of dusky | 








ravine, and the contest became g 1. 
The robbers were completely surrounded; yet, ani- 
mated by the voice and the gestures of their chieft: iin, 


they lost none of their fierce courage. 








A mélée such as they were now engaged in, however, 
was me worst po yssible mode of battle which they could 
attempt, and gradually, therefore, drawing off his men | 
an. the extremity of the hollow, he formed them | 
into something like a regular and com pact bedy. 

In order thoroughly to comprehend the “helpless 
condition of the robbers at this moment, our readers | 
must remember that the spot which the robbers had | 
chosen for their place of concealment was not strictly 
a ravine, Laney it had no apparent outlet at either 
end. 








| sence in the robber’s 


Avoiding, as far as he was able, every chance of 


coming into collision with a special foe, and being in- | 


volved in a single combat, he rushed hither and thither, 
inciting his men to charge, dragging aside the dead, 
helping the wounded. 

‘Thinner and thinner grew the ranks of the robbers, 
yet every now and then roused by some act of bravery 
—reckless bravery—on the part of their chief, and kept 
up by his apparent invuluerability, the men uttered a 
ringing cheer, which rang out loudly amid the echoes 
of the blue mountains. 

“Torre,” cried Conrad Mion, as they met during a 
short pause in the battle, “I cau get no chance of 
meeting this Maldonado,” 

‘ Nor I,” said the silver-digger. 

“T fear he will escape us yet.” 

“ Why so? ” 

“He seems invulnerable; and, besides, his manner, 
his voice, his actions, appear to me the result of some 
deep-set plan.” 

“ For our destruction ? ” 

“ No—no; we are too powerful to fear him.” 

“ Por what, then ?” 

“For his own escape. But see, they are going to 
charge.” 

As he spoke, the robbers, or rather the thirty who 


| remained, came forward in three bodies. 


The mode of attack adopted by Maldonado was 
singular, and scarcely calculated for success, and for 
this reason Captain Conrad Mion suspected the pre- 
mind of some ulterior object. 

They advanced, as I have said, in three bodies, and 
attacked the compact body of the Mexicans and Indians 
on three different parts. 

The consequence of this was, that the eyes of all 
were directed not towards that part ef the valley whence 
the robbers had come, but sidewise ; as, on approaching 
the ” enemies, Maldonado’s men had veered round so as 
to attack them on the flank. 

. here was a moment then of wild confusion. Yells 
for quarter mingled with the groans of the dying and 
- wi ar-whoops of the Indians. 

‘louds of smoke covered the valley, and for a moment 
the re was almost a darkness over the combatants. 

‘hen wounded, dispirited, broken, the robbers fell 
back aud there was again a pause, during which the 
light mountain breezes wafted away the smoke. 

“Conrad Mion glanced eagerly towards the ranks of 
lis enemies. 

It was as he had anticipated. 
appeared. 

With this intelligence he immediately went:to wards 
the spot where he expected to meet Captain Armanza, 

He did meet him; but oh! how changed. He was 
lying upon the ground, with his head resting on the 
knees of Black Hawk, aud his eyes upraised in the 
agonies of death. 

He smiled faintly as he saw Conrad Mion approach- 
ing. 

“Iam glad you have come,” he murmured faintly, 
“for I am ‘surrounded by Indians, none of whom under- 
stand me. 

i Where are your officers ?” asked Conrad, glancing 
round. 

“ When I found myself wounded,” said Armanza, “ I 
dragged myself into the ranks of the Indiaus lest my 
men should see me fall and be dispirited.” 

He gasped for breath—his end was evidently ap- 


Maldonado had dis- 


| proaching. 


“Who wounded you?” 

“ Maldonado.” 

* And where is he now ?’ 

“ T know not,” returned Armanza faintly, as if every 
word he uttered was a terrible exertiun, * has he tien 
| disappeared ? ” 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

The dying commander contracted his brow, as if 
making a great effort to remember something. 

“Ah! yes—I recollect!” he said, in au almost in- 
audible voice; “ when he struck me down he rushed 
past me and seemed to vanish as if by enchantment! ” 

He was silent again for a. few moments. 

Then he pressed Conrad’s hand and smiled painfully. 

* Adieu! my friend,” he said, “adieu! ‘Lake the 


command.” 


“ Adieu! may Heaven receive you,” said Conrad, as 


It was, properly speaking, a hollow—a miniature he leaned down and kissed the brow of dying man. 


valley, surrounded on all sides by precipitous rocks, 


He watched him for a few moments, and saw his eyes 


overgrown by dense brushwoud, and here and there a | glaze and his limbs fall useless. 


stunted tree, and only affording the means of exit and | 
entrance in cases of extreme dilficulty. 

Ranged, therefore, against the precipitous side of 
this oblong valley, and confronted by a force double in 
number to themselves, it may be conceived how ex- | ¢ 
tremely slender must have been their hopes of escape. 

To fly appeared impossible—to fight was the only 
chance left them. 

And so, as there was no room to charge, tlie battle 





Amid the din of battle his soul had fled to its last 


home. 
Acting on the recommendation of his friend, Conrad | 
Mioa returned immediately to the spot where the sub- | him in the face. 


altern ofticers were anxiously inquiring as to the con- 


dition of their commander, and wondering where he | 
could be. Hecommunicated to them the sad news, and | together.” 
| at once assumed the leadership. 


His first order was to cease hostilities, and offer } 


“We believe in no promises,” cried an old robber. 
who had assumed the command in the absence of 
Maldonado: “ we will fight to the last, or depart wit}, 
our arms.” 

“ No,” replied Conrad Mion, “ you must surrender at 
| discretion—that is to say, you must trust to us to 
| ee of you; the only thing I guaraxtee to you is 

ile 

“ Then retire—we will fight to the last.” 

Ten minutes more of firing, and the robbers had ex- 
hausted their ammunition. Then they rushed in among 
their enemies, who found their guns of no use, and dis. 
carded them for the knife and the dagger. 

A silent combat it was; no cry for quarter was 
heard—no demand for mercy. The robbers fought to 
cut their way through their foes; the Mexicans ts ex- 
terminate them, 

A horrid fight, it was, too; nothing but the dull 
egy ee) Py and the fall of bodies 
on the ground; and the howl of pain and the curse of 
despair, No firing—no shouting nor cries of battle. 

Such a contest could not long be sustained against 
nich tremendous odds; the mutilated remnant of Mal- 
donado’s band could do nothing, and ere the sun was 
high in the heavens the Mexicans staid their hands. 

‘The ground was piled with corpsé¢s—the robbers were 
dead to a man, 

A battle-field, extensive as it may be, is ever a horrid, 
a blood-curdling sight; but this was far more terrible 
than any ordinary point of combat. 

Lhe space in which they had fought was so confined 
that the bodies lay one upon another, in an indiscrimi- 
nate heap—triends and foes—Mexicans and Indians 
intertwined in the embrace of death. 

A band of ten men was left to bury the dead, and pre- 
pare litters for the wounded ; and then, with the Indians 
and those of his own troops who were safe. and souud, 
they commenced the search for Maldonado’s retreat. 

For a long time they could perceive nothing; but at 
length one of the Indians paused, like a dog on the 
scent, and put his finger to his lips. 

Trusting to the superior sagacity of this strange 
race, Conrad Mion made a,sign to his men to stop. 

The Indian beckoned him to approach, and Conrad 
advanced on tiptoe. - 

“T have found it,” he said, 
enter.” : 

“ Why so?” 

“The place is small,” returned the Comanche: “ be- 
sides, he is alone with his mistress, and we need not 
fear him. Come, and I will show him to you.” 

Conrad approached, and the Indian, pulling aside 
a mass of brushwood, pointed to a small aperture. 

The plants. which grew over this opening seemed 
indeed as if they had been placed’ there by nature, sc 
} well had they Been ¢railed down on either side; but it 
| was evident that in the hurry of his recent entrance, 
} Maldonado had displaced some of tlie shrubs. 

The aperture was just wide enough tc admit of the 
j entrance of one person, and Conrad advanced aud 
looked in. 

Maldonado, whose right arm was bleeding profusely, 
was sitting on a stone bench, while Rosenha was bind- 
ing up his wound. 

The cave in which they were was very small, not 
much more lofty than was necessary to allow a person 
to stand upright, and not above ten feet wide. 

The robber was in great pain, evidently, for ever 
and anon his features twitched convulsively, and he 
looked up at his mistress with an expression of appeal. 

The« he was heard to speak. 

*“ All is over, Rosenha;” he said, “ by this time my 
band is destroyed. “The firing has ceased, and I know 
that they would never yield. The cessation of firing 
means that they have all ceased to live.” 

Rosenha finished binding’ up his wound and then 
| knelt by his side. 

Poor infatuated girl! she loved this bold man, and 
was ready to sacrifice herself for him as for the best 
man in the world. 

“T care not for them,” she said, smiling, “ since you 
are here.” 

The robber sighed. 

“For your sake,” he said, “for your sake I came 
hither. Dut for you I could have fought and pe svished 
with the rest. I fear you have made me seem a sad 
coward, Rosenha! ” 

As he spoke he cast his eyes towards the doorway,. 
and saw the barrels of two rifles pointed at his breast. 

For the first time for many a long day, the robber- 
chief turned pale. 

He saw that all was over—death or captivity stared 


“but we cannot al) 











Rosenha clasped him to her heart tightly. 
“Die, Maldonado,” she murmured, “let us die 


Maldonado smiled. 
“No—no,” he said, rising and looking at her with 


resolved itself into a massacre, a deadly, sanguinary con- | quarter to all those robbers whochose to lay down their significance, “‘no—no, I will surrender.” 
test, in which that party would win whose ammunition | arms. 


lasted the longest. | 
Yet Maldonado seemed in no way discouraged. 


The offer was listened to in silence, but was an- 
, Swered by a shout of derision. | 


He advanced unarmed towards the aperture where 
Conrad stood, 
“] surrender,” he said calmly, “ on one condition.” 
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« And that is? ” 

«'That this lady is allowed to accompany me.” 

“ Gertainly—advance and leave this place.” 

Conrad and the Indian drew back, and Maldonado, 
leading Rosenha by the hand, issued from the cave and 
appeared before the assembled troops. 

« Bind that man,” said Conrad to two of the soldiers. 

The robber-chief submitted in silence, while Rosenha 
stood by and wept. 

‘Phe cavalcade then re-formed; and, followed by the 
men carrying the wounded on litters, started from the 
valley in order to arrive before night-fall at the Aqua 
del Nado. 





CHAPTER XLVL 
THE MARCH AND THE SURPRISE. 


¥ 


Durie the journey Maldonado spoke not a word. 

He seemed to have either made up his mind for the 
svorst, or to have in the recesses of his heart some 
deeply nurtured plan of escape. 

Rosenha, however, was far less confident. 


She had seen the star of Maldonado falling day by | 


day—steadily—steadily falling, and she could not but 


imagine that their position, surroundedas they were by | 
| those Maldonado had committed. Neither-did it appear 


4 hundred enemies, was anything but promising. 

Far from exhibiting, therefore, any sigus of confi- 
dence she walked along with downcast eyes and 
tottering steps, ever and anon glancing at the captive 
robber, and from him to Conrad Mion, as if in her 
heart she had formed a request which her lips feared to 
express. 

Silently, then, the troop passed onwards, until they 
were within sight of the Aqua del Nado. 

Then, as if taking a sudden resolution, Rosenha ap- 
proached Conrad. 
~ “Senor,” she said, “ may I have a moment's conver- 
gation with you?” 

“ Certainly, senora.” 

“T saved your life once.” 

“You did!” 

“ And the reward you give me is this ? ” 

“] do not understand you, Senora.” 

“Tn return for saving your life, you take my lover a 
prisoner, and are about to kill him.” 

Conrad looked somewhat troubled. 

“ Senora,” he said, “I am doubtless in your eyes 
occupying @ false position. But itis notso. When 
you were saving my life, Maldonado was endeavouring 
to destroy that of one who was dearest tome. He has 
committed unheard-of atrocities—he is an outlaw—a 
proscribed wretch whom it is a disgrace to speak to ; 
for his numberless murders have again and again 
deserved the scaffold—this time he cannot escape.” 

A smile broke over the lips of Rosenha. 

“Dah!” she said, with.an air of bitter irony, “you 
are reckoning without your host. Maldonado will never 
die on the scaffold.” 

Conrad shook his head. 

“ Maldonado,” he said, “ will die the death of a dog, 
and you will be saved for the future from the companion- 
ship of a terrible villain.” 

Rosenha drew herself up proudly—poor deluded girl, 
she thought she was acting the proper part of a heroine! 
—and said with dignity : 

“T love him, Senor Conrad Mion, as well as the 
Senora Viva loves you, and I would kill him with my 
own hands, sooner than see him die a shameful death.” 

They had now reached the encampment, and the 
Indian squaws rushed forward to greet their chiefs— 
most eager of all, however, was the Weeping Rose, who 
flung herself into the arms of the young warrior. Proud 
of the love of the exquisite girl, Black Hawk relaxed 
his Indian severity—pressed her to his heart, and kissed 
her forehead. 

They then sat down by the fire and ate their evening 
meal. 

After this was over, Maldonado expressed a wish to 
speak with Conrad Mion. 

The young captain at once accorded him an inter- 
view, the robber receiving him with proud dignity. 

“Am I the only survivor of the band,” he asked. 

“The only one.” 

The robber smiled. 

“They fought well,” he said. “I knew they would 

ask for no quarter. And now you have me, what pray 
is your desire? ” 
_ “You ask me strange questions,” returned Conrad, 
impatiently. “ Your long career of crime has made you 
an outlaw. A worthless wretch such as you—an 
assissiu—a cold-blooded murderer, can expect nothing 
but the seaffold.” 

A scornful smile crossed the lips of the robber. 

“* Maldonado was not born to die on the scaffold,” he 
said, “and will escape at the last moment; so be care- 
ful of him.” 

“You need give me no warnings on that score,” re- 
turned Conrad Mion ; “the injuries you have have done 
to me and mine are such that your death alone will 
make us happy and safe.” 

He bowed and walked away. 














“Stay,” cried the robber; “you are, I suppose, a 
man of honour?” 

Conrad stopped. 

“T am,” he said. 

“T surrendered, if you remember,” replied Maldo- 
nado, ‘‘on the condition that the Senora Rosenha 
should be with me.” 

“Tt was so—she shall come to you?” 

Conrad then went rapidly away and sent Rosenha 
back to Maldonado with two men, who were instructed 
to watch their proceedings. 

The evening passed—the red sun descended, and the 
wearied soldiers prepared for a night’s repose, lying 
round the embers of the camp-fire, while the Indians 
remained on the other side of the thicket. 

It had been arranged by the council that Maldonado 
wes to be taken to Nuovo Spenza, and executed in 
public at the ordinary place of execution. 

This did not at all please the chiefs of the Indian 
party. 

Having kidnapped, or rather assisted others in kid- 
napping, one of their warriors, Maldonado appeared to 
them to be under their special jurisdiction, and they 
desired to punish him according to their own peculiar 
mode of punishment. Hanging did not secm to them 
to be a sufficient retribution for crimes so terrible as 





so to Senor Torre; and the old silver-digger, who had | 


suffered so greatly by the rascality of the mountain- 


robber, earnestly seconded the proposal of the Indian | 


chief that Maldonado should suffer torture. 


“Let us send the women away,” he said, “ and leave | 


to the Indians the punisliment of this rascal.” 

Conrad strenuously opposed this. 

“ T,” he said, “ have as much reason to hate this man 
as any one here, when [ remember what sufferings 
were, through him and by him, inflicted on the Senora 
Viva, your daughter. 
of his being tortured. 
of punishment for every heinous crime; let him then 
be hanged.” 

The Indian chief rose. 

“My white brother is right according to his nation,’ 
he said, “but his Indian brothers remember that the 
Vulture of the Mountains was the ally of those who de- 


’ 


| solated their hearths, and who carried away the Black 


Hawk into captivity. How, then, shall it be decided ? 
The pale faces and their dark brothers have both wrongs 


to revenge—let those choose the punishment who have | 


the first cause of grievance.” 

Thus it was decided that Maldonado, who had for so 
long time been the enemy of the Torre’s, should be 
handed over to the authorities at Nuovo Spenza, to be 
dealt with as a common malefactor. 

The dead of night approached. 

All seemed to sleep but those who were set to watch. 

Maldonado lay with his head resting on a log, and 
Rosenha lay near him. 

When all was still—when not a breath was stirring 
in the treés—when all was as quiet asin a city of the 
dead, Rosenha moved softly, gently, towards her lover. 

So slow were her movements that none could tell 
she stirred—it would have been scarcely observable by 
any one who sat still and watched her. 

When she had reached his side, she placed her hand 
in her bosom, and drew forth a stiletto. 

With this she cut the bonds which tied together his 
hands and his feet. - 

The watchers were within a few yards of them: but 
they slept They were not Indians;-and the intense 
weariness produced by the recent battle had taken such 
an effect upon them that they found it impossible to 
resist slumber. 

“Now,” whispered Rosenha, “ whatis to be done 
next?” 

Maldonado smiled grimly. 

“J will crawl round the encampment and kill them 
all,” he said. 

Rosenha shuddered. 

“No, no,” she whispered, in a trembling voice; 
“enough blood—enough blood. 





Still, I cannot agree to the idea | 
Hanging is a legitimate mode | 


| 











Let us fly, Maldonado, 


while there is yet time, lest some one awake and be- 


tray us.” 

The robber rose upon his knees, and stretched lis 
limbs, which were weary with his long bondage. 

“Come then, Rosenha,” he said, “ let us go.” 

He had crept along a few yards. 

One of the watchers awoke. 

“ What is that ?” he muttered in a drowsy voice. 

There was no answer. 

He glanced around dreamily—saw that all were ap- 
parently asleep—Rosenha and Maldonado within a 
yard of one another: and then relapsed into slumber. 

The robber again moved forward, making his way 
towards that side of the thicket which led towards the 
mountains. 

As he neared the spot where they would have to 
emerge into the clearing, he saw two figures lying near 
each other, with their heads resting on a mound of 
moss and earth. 

A demoniacal smile of hate overspread the robber's 
features as his eyes fell upon them. 








Then he crawled stealthily—serpent-like up to them. 

“‘Rosenha,” he said, in a hoarse whisper, “give me 
your stiletto.” 

The girl shrank away, but not before he had snatched 
away the knife which she always concealed in her 
bosom. 

His arm was raised once—twice, and the dying em- 
bers cast a faint glimmer on the bright blade. 

Then Rosenha seized his arm, and with superhuman 
force dragged him up as she rose. 

“ What is this, girl? ” cried the robber, angrily. 

“ Another such crime,” said Rosenha, “and I alarm 
the encampment. It is sufficient to be free without 
wreaking a cowardly revenge upon the man who saved 
you from the Indian torture.” 

He glanced at her as if to ascertain whether she was 
resolved or not. 

There could be no doubt of it. 

She stood there, with one hand pressed against her 
heaving bosom, and the other pointing to the body of 
the man he had just murdered, and that of the man 
who slept peacefully by him. The reeking poignard 
still stood up in the breast of the dead. 

She plucked it forth. 

“Come!” she said. “I swear I am sick of crime.” 

The robber thought a moment, and then, with a look 
of ineffable hatred at the sleeping man, he turned to 
follow her. : 

“Tle is dead,” he said; “that at least is some tri- 
umph.” 

The most difficult part of their plan of escape had 
still to be effected—they had to pass the Indian senti- 
nels. 

Maldonado stooped down—drew from the belt of the 
murdered man his long knife, and, restoring the stiletto 
to Rosenha, said: 

“ We shall have to fight our way here, Rosenha— 
you must keep up your courage as if you were a man.” 

They crept to the edge of the open ground, and Mal- 
donado at once saw how perilous was their position. 

Six Indians were smoking round a bright fire, and 
talking in low tones—two others were walking to and 
fro slowly—carefully, as sentinels. 

It was impossible to recross the thicket, and equally 
impossible to go round the whole woodlet without 
making a crackling among the dry wo8l and bushes. 

Maldonado was foiled. 

“What is to be done, Rosenha?” he muttered, grasp- 
ing her hand convulsively. 

*“T know not,” she said, in a mournful tone. 

Then suddenly a thought struck her, 

“The Horses!” she said; “the horses! 

The robber started. 

“ Good—good!” he said; “ that isa good idea. You 
can ride well. Come, let us take two at once.” 

A few yards from them stood two horses, belonging 
to Conrad Mion and Senor Torre. 

The thongs which fastened these to the trees Maldo- 
nado severed with his knife, and then both mounted. 

“ Which road are we to take?” said Rosenla, whose 
heart palpitated so violently that she could scarcely sit 
upon her horse. 

Maldonado pointed to the watch-fire round which the 
six Indians sat, with a space of about a yard between 
each. 

“ You see that fire, and those men?” he said. 

“Yes, I see them.” 

“Well then, ride at a furious pace right through 
them, knocking them over, and scattering the burning 
embers over them. The confusion will give us time to 
escape. Come, let us start instantly, for yonder sentry 
seems uneasy.” 

He was right. 

The Indian nearest to them stopped ever and anon, 
and seemed to snuff the air, glancing now at the dark 
mountains, now at the thicket. He seemed convinced 
that danger was abroad, though from what quarter he 
could not tell. 

“ Now,” said Maldonado, and they sprang forward. 

Two vigorous bounds brought them upon the six 
Indians, who fell, one in one direction, one in another, 
some in the fire, some among the long grass. 

Maldonado had not miscalculated their surprise. 
They could make nothing of the sudden apparition at 
first; and when they sprang to their feet, bruised and 
shaken, they saw nothing. Maldonado and his mistress 
had disappeared amid the shadows of the night. 


” 









CHAPTER XLVIL 
IN WHICH MALDONADO PLAYS HIS LAST CARD. 


TE noise made by the rapid departure of the robber 
and Rosenha, awoke the whole encampment, who at 
once saw the natare of the misfortune which had be- 
fallen them. 

“Maldonado again escaped ?” cried Conrad Mion, in 
despair, “‘and escaped on horseback? Alas! my evil 
star is once more in the ascendant, for whither may he 
not go befere morning on the back of my favourite 
stecd ?” 
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But it was not for some time that he discovered the | 
whole extent of his loss. 

He noticed, however, after a few moments, that 
Senor Torre lay still where he had gone to rest, and | 
that no amount of noise made the slightest impression 
upon him. 

A terrible presentiment overcame him, and he knelt 
down. 

No second look was necessary—Senor Torre was 
dead! 

Two thoughts crossed his mind almost at the same 
moment. 

“ Poor Torre! how shall I tell Viva of your death?” | 

This was one thought—sad, melancholy, heart- | 
rending enough; but not so chilling, so terrible as the 
second. 

“ How near death I have been!” 

Nor, indeed, could he for some time conceive how he 
had been saved; for there was no possible reason why 
Maldonado should kill Torre and spare him. Little, 
indeed, did he imagine that he again owed his existence 
to the girl—the wild, strange girl who had linked 
herself, in the bonds of love, with one of nature’s worst 
aud most depraved children. 

“What is to be done now?” asked Giacomo, the | 
eoutrabandista; “I suppose that now this fellow’s | 
band is utterly destroyed, you will not trouble yourself | 
about him ?” } 

“You are mistaken,” returned Conrad Mion, with 
ashen lips, “I dare not return to Viva with the news 
of her father’s death, without being able to tell her 
alse that I have tracked the murderer to his den and 
destroyed him. If I go alone, I will follow him, and | 
hunt him to his death.” 

Giacomo grasped his hand. 

“ You are a brave man,” said he, “I admire you. I 
also have a dear one awaiting me; but, nevertheless, I 
will never desert a comrade in distress—I will come 
with vou.” 

* Thank you, heartily,” returned Conrad, “I trust 
the men will also aid me, or, if you think it better, we | 
will return with the Indians only.” 

“That will be best,” said Giacomo, “they will be 
more enthusiastic in the search than the Mexicans.” 

The whole@ncampment, after the interruption caused 
by the escape of the robber-chief, then once more re- 
lapsed into slumber, and early dawn found them still 
sleeping. 

As soon as the morning meal was over, the body of 
Senor Torre was committed to its last resting-place ; 
and Conrad Mion made an eloquent appeal to the 
men. 

No single voice responded— there was one una- 
nimous shout, in which the voices of Mexicans and 
indians commingled. Nota man desired to desert him 
in this emergeucy—every one was willing to make his 
cause his own. 

So in the first hours of the morning they once more 
started for the mountains, acting again under the in- 
structions of an Indian guide. 

This time there was less discretion to be observed 
and more watchfulness. There was no redoubtable 
band to fear—but some one to be watched who seemed 
indeed incapable of being a captive. 

One of the Indian sentries who had been posted en 
the ground when Maldonado and Rosenha escaped on 
horseback, declared that they vanished in the direction 
of the Raven’s Nest Pass. 

This certainly confirmed the opinion of the guide, 
but it did not give rise to it. He was convinced of one 
thing, and that was, that Maldonado would seek as a 
retreat the spot from which he had just escaped. 

Naturally enough, a white man following in reason 
the ordinary course of events, would have deemed it 
the most unlikely of all things that Maldonado would 
return to the valley of death from which he had just 
escaped. But the Indians, judging others from their 
own mode of proceeding, considered it a certainty. 

It was about ten in the morning that the cavalcade 
arrived at the valley, which even now smelt rank from 
the carnage ef the day before. They advanced quietly, 
stealthily, so that no one would have suspected their 
coming, and were in the valley before they perceived 
anything. 

Scarcely, however, had they bivouacked there before 
an Indian came swinging down by the roots of the 
mountain-pine, which Maldonado had used before him 
as a means of escape, 

He had lagged behind during the latter part of the 
march, why, no one knew, and no one inquired, since 
an Indian rarely absents himself on such occasions ex- 
cept with very special reasons. 

He went straight to the chief and spoke to him ex- 
citedly, while Conrad Mion stvod by listeuing ea- 
gerly. 

“I have found the trail,” said the man; “I saw it 
when we first entered the valley. I have now satisfied 
myself.” 

“ How so?” 

“ There are two horses standing in the thicket over- 
hanging the valley yonder. They are the horses stolen 
from us I am certain.” 








“T can tell them,” said Conrad Mion, and he at once ! his palefaced sister has passed out, he will give tho. 


sprang up the side of the ravine. 
One look was sufficient: he recognized his own 
horse and that of the ill-fated Senor Torre. 


“ Good,” he said, when he returned and was once | 


more by the side of the Indian chief. “ Good, we have 
him at last.” 

They approached together the spot where they had 
found the aperture, and there it was still, but closed by 
a dense barricade. 

Maldonado, who was concealed within, heard them 
coming. 

“T am a desperate man,” he cried. “I warn you 
away. I spared your life, Conrad Mion, spare mine. 
For the sake of Rosenha, I will leave Mexico and fly to 
Spain.” 


“T have no time to waste in empty conversation,” | 


returned Conrad Mion; “you have added to your 
former crimes that of murdering Senor Torre, nothing 
but your death can expiate your sins; therefore, pre- 
pare to meet your doom.” 

A loud laugh was the only reply to this. 

“ Do you still defy me? ” said Captain Conrad Mion. 

“T do,” returned the robber, “ we have in this cave 
six barrels of gunpowder, and we lave twenty rifles, 
picked off the field of battle, and at the present moment 
all loaded. There is no other entrauce to this cave 


| than this aperture, and that I cover so completely, that 


any One attempting to enter is a dead man.” 

The man was right. 

Without speaking of the barricades by which the 
place was defended, there was scarcely room under or- 
dinary circumstances for any one to enter. Maldonado 
could, therefore, have easily defended the place against 
ten thousand men. 

Conrad Mion inspected the spot, and saw this at 
once. 

“ You will be starved out, then,” said he. 

The robber laughed again scornfully. 


“You can never take me alive,” he said. “I have 


by my side one who is prepared to die with me. | 


When all hope is gone, 1 shall set fire to the barrels 
and blow myself and Rosenha to pieces. A pitiful 
revenge this, Senor Mion, which you are compelled 
to take upon a defenceless woman.” 

Conrad shuddered. 

“Can this be true ?” he murmured. 

“No; the white man who has stained his hand with 
innocent blood will not dare to act thus. He dare not 
meet the Great Spirit.” 

“Good,” said Conrad, “you are right. We must 
take our chance. At the last moment he will give 
way.” 

So the besieging party sat down before the robber’s 
stronghold, and prepared to starve him into submis- 
sion. 

But they should not have thought this possible. 

On the one hand he was threatened by an ignomini- 
ous death on the scaffold; on the other hand a death 
which was only fearful in its contemplation, but was 
too instantaneous to be painful. 

On both hands, therefore, annihilation stared him in 
the face. How could it be conceived that for the sake 
of anything he would deliver himself up to justice, 
more especially when he had by his side a wild, in- 
fatuated girl willing to die with him? 

So the siege continu 

Three days passed. 

On the evening of the third day the Indian chief 
approached the aperture, and knocked with the butt-end 
of his rifle. 

“ Who is there? ” asked the robber, in a hoarse voice. 

“ The Grey Eagle.” 

“What does my red brother desire?” said Maldo- 
nado, in a tone of conciliation. 

* The Grey Eagle is no brother to the Vulture of the 
Mountains,” returned the Indian chief, haughtily. “I 
come to speak to him of surrender.” 

“T have already declared that such a demand is use- 
less,” replied the robber; “to talk of it is waste of 
breath.” 

The Indian paid no heed to this speech. 

“ The Vulture of the Mountains,” he said, “ has with 
him a white girl.” 

“ He has.” 

“ The warriors of the Comanches and their palefaced 
friends do not make war against women,” said Grey 
Eagle; “let my white sister come forth, and we will 
let her pass freely to her home.” 

“ Her home is here,” cried Rosenha, in a firm voice; 
“wherever the Vulture of the Mountains is, there his 
white sister will remain.” 

Maldonado laughed. 

“My red brother wishes me to epen the door of my 
stronghold to let my sister pass forth ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ ‘The Grey Eagle is a great warrior,” returned Mal- 
donado, mockingly; ‘ but he reasons badly. While 
my sister is passing out, the red warriors would enter.” 

“The Grey Eagle is not an Apache dog,” cried the 
Indian chief, warmly ; “the Vulture of the Mountains 


is his greatest foe, but he will not betray him. When \ 


| Vulture time to build up again his barricade.” 

| The robber could not but feel touched by this speech, 
| He knew the character of the Comanches well, and wag 
convinced that the Indian chief spoke in good faith, 

He turned to Rosenha, and, taking her by the hand, 
said, in a low voice which none but she could hear: 

“Rosenha, have you heard what the Indian hag 
said?” 

“ Yes; I heard all.” 

“ Will you go?” 

“No—no! I will never leave you!” 

“But remember, Rosenha, certain death awaits ng 
here. If I go I shall be hanged, and you will be saved, 
If I remain here, and-you go, I shall die an honourabls 
| death, and you will be saved. If we both remain, we 
both die, and you die uselessly.” 

She flung her arms round him. 

“ No—no, Maldonado,” she cried, “ I shall be here to 
strengthen and support you! I shall be here to give 
you comfort! I skall be here to give you courage at 
the last moment! I will never leave you—never!” 

Maldonado strained her to his heart, and approached 
the aperture. 

“'The Vulture of the Mountains thanks the Grey 
Eagle from his heart,” he said, “ because he believes in 
his good faith. He has asked his white sister to g0, 
but she refuses. He can do no more.” 

The Grey Eagle retired, and for two days moro 
nothing further was said. 

Meanwhile something occurred to the mind of Con- 
rad Mion which suggested an interminable contilict. 

The spot in which Maldonado had intrenched him- 
self, and which was so thoroughly impregnable, was 
doubtless the storehouse of the robbers, and contained 
| sufficient provisions to support life in two persons for 
| months. On the other hand, the Mexicans had scarcely 
| food for a week, and the Indians had none. It seemed, 
| therefore, no matter of impossibility that he might de- 
| feat his adversaries after all. 
| In this emergency he consulted the Indian chief, who 
had in his own mind been calculating the chances of 
success, 

“The Comanche warriors are hunters,” returned the 
Grey Eagle; “ you can watch while we chase the wild 
beasts of the forests and the mountains,” 

So it was done; and each day a hunting party went 
| forth in the evening, and returned at dawn laden with 
abundance of wild meat. 

At length, wearied out with constant watching, the 
Indians endeavoured to force the barricade. But this 
was useless, The robber and his mistress seemed never 
to sleep, and the daring intruders paid for their rash- 
ness with their lives. 

It was while engaged, however, in digging graves 
for the warriors that the Comanches discovered a mode 
of entering the last strongheld of Maldonado. 

They found that the rock, of which the side of the 
cave was composed, did not descend far into the earth, 
but was in fact nothing but an overhanging ledze. 
Thus it was practicable to tunnel through the earth, 
and reach the robber’s last retreat through the floor. 

The work of excavation was at once commenced so 
silently, so softly, that not a soul inside or outside 
would have known of its progress had they not watclied 
it. In this work the Mexicans took no part. The 
Indian chief reserved this honour to himself, and gave 
to Captain Conrad Mion and his friends the task of 
guarding the aperture in the rock. 

Little did Conrad imagine at the moment this work 
was commenced how he would thank Heaven that he 
had no share in it! 

On the second night after the commencement of the 
subterranean passage, Maldonado, who was sitting on 
a big stone watching over Rosenha while she sle>t, 
saw the head of an Indian issue fiom thw sandy fleor. 

He took no notice of it, *ut moved his hand towards 
something behind him, still watching the spot. 

The Indian, fancying he was unobserved, passed up 
through the earth, and stood close up by the rock. 

Then came another, and another, and another, antil 
ten men stood before the robber. ; 

Then he rose. 

“ Thank Heaven!” he murmured; “ Rosenha sleeps, 
and will die while she slumbers.” 

He was wrong—the slight movement had disturbed 
her. 

She sprang to her feet, crying: 

“ Ah! we are betrayed! Who are these men?” 

“ Indians,” said Muldonado, foiding her in his arms, 
“our last hour has come, Kuneel!” ‘ 

He kissed her wildly, and she knelt down by the side 
of one of the barrels, pressing her hands against her 
face. 

“ Now,” cried Maldonado, addressing the Indians in 
their own language, “before you advanee, 1 desire & 
word with your chief.” 

“T am here,” said a voice at the opening. : 

“JI surrender,” cried the robber-chief, holding 
Rosenha’s arm in a convulsive grasp, while with the 
other hand he held aloft a flaming fusee, “1 have 
offered to go hence and sacrifice no more life. You 
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have refused to accede te my wishes, and have given 

me ten of your warriors as @ sacrifice, Thus I sur- 
er.” 

ow he spoke, he applied the fusee to five short ones 

which protruded frem the.five barrels of powder, and 

then knelt down by the side of Rosenha. 

The ten Indians made a rush to escape, but it was 
too late, A terrific explosion was heard by those out- 
side: the rock was split and the barricade forced out 
into the valley. Some of those near the aperture were 
thrown yards away and injured terribly, while the 
Grey Eagle was killed. 

It was some time before it was safe or even of use to 
enter the cave; but when at length Conrad Mion and 
Giacomo went in with torches, a horrid spectacle pre- 
sented itself—the mutilated limbs of the Indians lying | 
in all directions, 

Of the robber Malderado and his mistress not a trace 
remained, for surrounded as; they had been by five 
barrels of gunpowder exploding at once, every vestige 
of them had been blown away or burnt up. 

After having assisted the Indians to bury their dead 
comrades, Conrad Mion set out on his return to Nuovo 
Spenza, taking leave of Black Hawk and his lovely 


bride at the Aqua del Nado. 
7 * * 


a * » 


We have little more to tell. 

After the usual term of mourning for her unfortunate 
father, Viva became the wife of Conrad Mion on the | 
same day that Beatrice became the bride of Giacomo, | 
the contrabandista, 

The portion which the daughter of the silver-digger 
brought ker husband consisted of the bars of silver 
which, with the exception of two, were found ina 
future exploration of the mountains. 

Long before either of these marriages took place, 
Diego, the squire, was united to Dame Enriqueta. 
They were not so young as the others, they said, and 
could not afford to wait so long. 


her presence, lighting my darkness as the sun the world. 
Hours of the quiet evening passed by swiftly, while I 
mused, absorbed in thoughts like this. 

I knew ske would soon enter, radiantly fair, and 
bewitch me with every word she spoke, and every 
movement she made. I knew that she would bring 
with her the lost prestige of the beautifal room—its 
light, and warmth, and glory—that she would touch 
the crowded tips of the lustres with a little fiery wand, 
and set them all ablaze with brightness, turn the 
silvery wheel of the register, and load the chilly air 
with its southern temperature; that she would fill the 
vases with edorous bouquets, shake down the rich 
draperies, and arrange the furniture in picturesque 
effects, then, after reflecting her lovely face and form in 
the shining mirror, take up her little tinkling guitar, 
and wile the very heart from my bosom with her witch’s 
lips; and I listened already for the light footfall that 
heralded her entrance, but my pulse beat no quicker, 
she was not coming yet. 

I mused over the brief history of our acquaintance— 
recalled how, being in her native land on a business 
tour, I had been selected as a person of well-known 
character, and a distant connection of her own, to take 
charge of the little Spaniard comixg to visit her dead 


important trust with the grave dignity of my thirty 
years, could I have dreamed that a creature so slender, 
so fragile, so wayward and volatile, whose waist I could 
span and weight I could lift with one hand, who relied 
on my protection with the entire faith of a child, and 
watched like a child the changes of my moods, to 
reflect them in her own, could I have foreseen that my 
strong will would have been moulded into plastic sub- 
mission by such little careless hands, or my hoarded 
heart have gone into such cayricious keeping ? 

On that sea-voyage—where does a pretty woman 
ever look so pretty, as when, the central object of the 
vast monotonous picture, you turn from heaving 





The four young people took residences near one | 
another in the great square at Nuovo Spenza ; and if | 
you should happen to visit Mexico under the reign of | 
the new emperor, you will no doubt find them there | 
still—a little altered by time, certainly, but as happy as | 


ever, and the proud parents of a group of blooming | 


children. 
TUE END. 


IN A STEREOSCOPE. 


Nieut was closing in, and dusky shadows dimmed 
the richness of the splendid reoms, in which I waited 
for the queen of the ball. First the golden flakes and | 
gleams, along the carved mouldings and cornices, glim- 
mered and died out; then the brilliant stuffs of the 
furniture faded into plainness, and its strange fanciful | 
shapes receded to grétesque figures, crouching in the 
spacious corners ; the pictures on the walls grew vague 
and faint, and lost the glory of gilded frames and 
pendent tassels; the dark-polished oaken doers and 
wainscoting reflected black shadows; the rich con- 
fusion of wreaths upon the earpet ceased to have form 
or colour, and became a mass of dusky tints; and the 
glowing hues and Oriental arabesques of the curtains 
before the great arched windows, with their gorgeous 
fringes of bullion and silk, paled and faded last. The 
intoxicating perfume from a stand of fragrant exotics, 
and the hoarse scream of the paroquet, as he twisted 
and fluttered against the swinging wires of his cage, 
were the only familiar things left from the dream of | 
enchantment that fled with the setting sun. I seemed 
inclosed in the celd and gloomy depths of a prison, 
sitting in darkness, and weighed down under the 
sure of some crushing grief. For the first time since I 
had known Lucia, I seemed beyond the magnetism of 
her presence, able to think freely and judge coolly, and 
meet reason and reality face to face. I knew the fit of | 
cynicism was momentary, the calm of philosophy 
transient, and owing solely to her absence from her 
favouriie haunt, and the unusual chill and darkness of 
the brilliant, luxurious cage, where she loved to sport, 
and sing and sun herself like a bird, till one left his 
heart beaind in leaving the threshold of this earthly 
paradise. Cold, desolate, dim and vacant, and bereaved 
of her who was its life, I seemed to breathe in it a new 
air, and gain release from the thraldom in which it had 
held my senses. Not that I wished to find her less 
beautiful or less dear, but I liked tolook back, asin the 
dizzy dream 6f many past weeks I could never pause to 
do—and slowly recall the sweet memeries they held. 
Naturally I am of calm and deliberate temperament, but 
for months my mind had been in a fever, and my heart 
ina fire, I was breathless, restless, eager, mad; as one 
who runs a desperate race for a desperate stake, to win 
ad of earthly happiness in one prize, or perish in the 
losing. 

I was glad to breathe instead of panting ; to think, 
instead of feeling ; to lose for a moment the sense of 
that eternal thick throbbing of my heart, and beating 


mountains of surge, from illimitable spaces of blue sky, 
and dreary wastes of fathomless green water, specked 
with far-off sails, to the beautiful jslacid face at your 
side, that makes home anywhere? Relying on the 
sense of protection in your presence, ske feels but can- 
not analyze; in vain for her the billows swell or sink, 
| the sprays dash, or the winds prevail; her heart is 
| anchored and at rest. My little charge used to draw 
| her grey serge mantle over her graceful head, and hold 
it tight with one jewelled hand, while the other clung 
for ever to my arm, as we paced up and down the 
deck for hours, and talked, or looked—she at the 
wonderful sea, an exhaustless novelty to her; I ata 
thing as changeful, strange, and beautiful, that filled 
my horizon more than sea or sky. 

Sometimes she would softly murmur over some 
Spanish verses to herself, and falling into a rapt 
abstraction, seem forgetful of my very existence, and 
then it was delightful to watch the play of her delicate 
mobile features, the shifting light of her eyes, or the 
long sweep of their black lashes upon her waxen cheek. 
Sometimes she was repellent, dignified, and cold, all 
Spanish reserve and hauteur, her arched lip and 
haughty brow, instiact with pride, and superb with 
scorn, without any visible reason; again she was 
gentle, amiable, winning; caressing and playful asa 
kitten ; careful of my comfort, jealous of my attention, 
happy and satisfied in my society. Then she became 
witty, amusing, brilliant, her radiant. face sparkling 
with mischievousfun, she would sing gay catches, and 
troll out comic songs, forbidden in her convent school, 
and revel in the innocent disobedience, and Jaugh and 
chatter, like a tinkling little silver bell; suddenly 
dropping down at last, into a mood of the profoundest 
and most painful melancholy, which seemed her normal 
condition of all. Only then I found how she had 
wound herself into my heart-strings; and that witch- 
ing and winning as she was in mirth, in gricf she was 
deeply dear. Only then I dared not watch her, for her 
black-fringed eyes swept the horizon wistfully some- 
times, but oftener turned a lingering look on me. For 
my life I dared not read them, dared not ask her the 
sorrow that touched her soft lips, and broeded in her 
black eyes; but her voice was never out of my ears, 
and the pressure of her light hand never gene from my 
arm, or her face and figure from my sight, after she had 
left me-—all that long voyage, when I dreamed delici- 
ous dreams by day, and tossed wakeful on my narrow 
bed at night. 

Once there rose a storm, a dreadful tempest, that 
drove us at its mercy through the sea, and nearly 
wrecked us on an unknown shore. Ah! 
forget that even as her trembling fingers told the 
carved beads of her rosary, they were pressed into 
mine, and that her clasp on the holy crucifix was not 
more firm than on my protecting arm. Oh! she prayed 
many times to the Virgin, and only once to me, yet I 
thought her voice was sweetest when she spoke my 
name, her eyes most liquid and loving when she raised 
them to my face; and I dare not think what sweet 
foreign words she said in that supreme moment of 





in my pulse, that always came upon me in that very 
oom, and made me too dizzy to see or feel more than | 


peril when the waves broke over us, and death was 
very near. Only I know that though now I listen to 


father’s relatives, and his native land. Accepting the | 


I cannot | 


her voice, and mect her eyes every day, and never 
hear those tones, or see that look again; though she is 
often proud and cold to me, distant or reserved or sad 
—in all her varying moods, never so beautiful or kind 
as then—yet I know, and I remember well, that her 
trembling form was shielded in my arms, that her 
shuddering eyes were shut against my shoulder, that 
her long hair swept across my face, and her fragrant 
breath touched my cheek, as she sighed and sobbed her 
| prayers to Heaven and to me. It might have been in 
| a paroxysm of terror and despair that she clung about 
| my neck with her soft arms, fondled my hand in hers, 
| and covered it with kisses from her velvet lips; but 
she made that hour of death so sweet that I find life 
|; duller since. Hark! she is coming, for the door is 
| opening; no, only a servant, to perform the offices I 
| have been dreaming she would do. Away with dream- 
| ing! for now there is a bustle and a flutter pervading 
the house, a running, and whispering, and hurrying, 
a flying up and down stairs, a tread of light feet in 
| the chambers above, a rustling of dresses, a delivering of 
orders; and now a rolling of wheels and a clamour of 
voices, for the carriages are come, and it is ten o’clock, 
and not one of my five cousins is dressed or ready for 
| that fancy ball. 
They must have shown the attendant beaus into 
| Some other room, for they leave me at peace in this, 
and I only know by the throbbing of my heart when 
Lucia enters, noiselessly, and stands behind me, wait- 
ing to be recognized. 

I must turn abeut, very quietly and gravely, and 
| keep my dignity, careful not to be betrayed into any of 
those expressions of romantic adoration which rise 
naturally to my lips; but it is hard to see unmoved so 
radiant an apparition as this that twinkles on my sight. 
Heaven knows if the costume she wears is the work of 
her own fantastic fancy, or a real dress that she has 
c»pied from something in her native land. Her black 
hair is braided with silver coins, and wound and tied 
| about her head with silver cords an? tassels, beneath 
the lace mantilla that half-conceals the great silver 
| comb, with its pendent ornaments, aud her rounded, 
bare shoulders. Her black velvet bodice is laced with 
silver cords too, her tiny satin slippers are embroidered 
with the same, anda pair ef silver bands, with rows 
of little tinkling bells, are fastened upon her ankles. 
| Her short, full skirts are of silk, striped in motley 
| colours, and a gay sash, fringed with silver, hangs 
| heavily from her round waist; she shakes her rattling 
castanets, and clinks her jingling bells like a dancing- 
girl, and perhaps intends to personate that character ; 
but no dancing-girl ever possessed jewels so rare and 
costly as the heap of diamond trinkets she has brought 
in her two hands and pours upon the table, with no 
girlish pleasure, but that fixed rebellious look in her 
face that I have seen there once or twice before. 
Neither of us speak; I am too busy admiring and 
trying to hide the expression of my admiration, and 
she coquets with a painted feather-fan, and stands 
partly screened behind the little table, her glowing 
cheeks and bright eyes half-hidden by the gaudy 
plumage ske holds before them, watching me narrowly 
for some token of approval or dislike, and wholly un- 
suspicious of the tumult in my thoughts preventing 
such response. Fresh and fair, her image, as she thus 
stands, rises in my memory, after years of loneliness 
| and pain, but even had I known as | feared them, how 
| could I have helped but love her innocent beauty?” 
| Even as I gazed, a ehange passed over that spark- 
| ling, blushing face, the old look of hopeless sadness 
| came back into her eyes; pale, patient and sweetly 
, mournful as the pictured Madonna above her head, she 
stood silently before me. That look chilled me, like the 
air of the room before she entered it, and brought the 
same cold shadow of grief and desolation upon her 
loveliness. 

“ You look sad, Lucia, in your pretty dress.” 

“It is that I wear it for the last time, Carlos. Soon 
I shall go—see! ” she showed a foreign letter crumpled 
in her hand, “this demands my retarn. You will for- 
get Lucia; our happy days will be no more remem- 
bered.” 

1 strode across the room and stood beside her, 
terribly agitated by this sudden awakening from my 
blissful dream; but compelling myself to calmness, 
that I might cemfort her with assurances that she need 
not, could not leave us yet, that an escort back to 
Spain was not soon or easily found, that we were not 
| prepared to part with her for many months to come, 
and that the unreasonable person or persons who thus 
recalled her must be prepared to suffer the penalty of 
| sue’a folly in a long period of vain expectation. 

“ Who dares—who has the right thus to command 
your return?” I demanded again and again, each time 
with a fainter voice and deeper sinking of the heart, for 
it was hopeless to expect a reply. 

She only clung with both hands to the table, tremb- 
ling violently, and would not turn to answer or look at 
me. A few tears fell down upon the diamonds, and 
were lost among them, sparkling scarcely less thar 
they. Trying to divert her thoughts, I lifted the 














jewels from their resting-place, and would have adorned 
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her with them, but she shuddered and shrank away in| Following her gesture, I saw Lucia standing op or thought of, and mockingly whispered in my ear the 
an agony I could not understand. site us under the bread blaze of the central chandelier, | old verse : 


“ Not of you Carlos ; never from you,” was her cry. 
“ Do not touch those baubles; let them lie.” 

I would have remonstrated, scolding gravely, after 
my usual eustom when she was suffering under these 
paroxysms of nervous distress, and was rendered reck- 
less or sullen thereby, little fluctuations of temper not 
unusual with her, but charming to me, because they 
were as easily manageable by a trifling application of 
cool sense or raillery as a jet of fire by a steady pour- 
ing stream of water. Her impulsive, impetuous nature 
yielded then so geatly and so naturally to mine, graver, 
calmer, more temperate, as befitted my northern 
nativity and maturer years—it was so sweet to feel in 
these darker hours of her life, when her childish gaiety 
was lost in causeless gloom, her beautiful eyes drenched 


surrounded by a group of admiring gentlemen, to whose 
compliments she listened, silent and stately, in her glit- 
tering dress ; as she twirled her gorgeous fan, or tapped 
' the scarlet heéls of her slippers on the floor; impatient 
for the daneing to commence. A tall, dark figure, in 
the costume of a Spanish cavalier, was slowly making 
| his way towards her through the crowd; having reached 
the station he desired, he remained waiting patiently 
behind her till her fan slipped from her fingers, when 
he lifted it with stately grace, and, leaving it in her 
| hand with a courteous bow, stooped over that hand and 
touched it to his lips with a few low words of gallantry 
or apology. Without a motion or gesture in answer, 
she sank down quietly where she stoed, in a fainting 
fit; the Spaniard raised her in hisarms, the astonished 





in tears, her fiery soul aroused in fierce rebeliion against | spectators fell back, there was a cry for water and air, 
some secret or imaginary sorrow, I could not compre- | a momentary hurry and bustle, but before I had suc- 
hend, that I alone possessed the power to comfort and | ceeded in crossing the crowded room towards them, 
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control her, to bring solace, rest and peace, and charm 
het back to her natural lovely self once more. But for 


once it seemed my sorcery failed, my arts were power- | 


less, she only answered with a. burst of passionate 
weeping, and a prayer I could not neglect or deny. 

“ Leave me, only leave me;. let me be alone.” 

So I went away into the conservatory, to break a 
spray of lemon or orange-flowers, to finda pale Cape 
jessamine or a sweet rich lily, to perfume the scentless, 
showy bouquet that some one of her numerous ad- 
mirers had sent, and did not return till the rest had as- 
sembled in the hall. 

As the oldest, the gravest, the earliest to assume the 
charge, among her many cousins, Lucia fell to me, and 
leaving my dressing-room at the ball, I found her flut- 
tering like a gaudy butterfly in the corridor, sparkling 
with diamonds, shining with silver, impatiently waiting 
for me to conduct her to the glories below. No need 


the group had disappeared like the phantasmagoria of a 
magic lantern. I searched for them vainly through 


| seat where I had left the gipsy, she also had vanished, 
| and I was left alone. 
| I hurried out into the open air, feeling that I should 
stifle remaining longer in that perfumed atmosphere of 
| faisehood and deceit. Used as I had grown to’ the 
caprices of my beautiful charge, it was impossible not 
to find in ‘her late denieanour something strange and 
serious, deserving a harsher name. 
| closely the wile of an artful and unscrupulous coquette 
| to secure a new lover, or the instinctive confession of 
a guilty heart and conscience, that could not calmly 
| confrout an old one. In any case my idol was shat- 
tered, its temple broken, my dream of happiness de- 
stroyed; and no vision of the future, no memory ef the 
past, could replace them for ever. 








several adjoining rooms, and when I returned to the | 


It resembled too | 


He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his desert is ‘small, 

Who dares not put it to the touch, 
a win or lose it alk 


“ Haekneyed !” I retorted, turning, but she was gone 
and I could only meditate ‘upon the mischievous hinj 
she left behind her. TIT had loved Lucia so deeply, 
studied her character so faithfully and long, watchin 
every thought of her innocent mind, every beat of her 

ure heart, that I had never dreamed of finding a riya] 
fh her affection, more than of giving her one in my owy 
devoted love. But if such a chance had arisen —~ 

T lingered long alone with my own thoughts, weary 
of the frivolity and glitter of the masquerade, and 
dreading to return to it. There was something at my 
heart that gave me no rest till I could speak to Lucia, 
Why should I delay longer, when, every day and hour, 
we expected the final summons home that should calj 
~ od a ich her Spenish nro Soc away from us? 

rue, I might accompany her on her homeward voy 
but only as my ptonibed Se: ei 

Just then she glided past me, pale and phantom-like 
as a ghost, the same dark figure I had watched so long 
crouched in the corner of the balcosy, but had never 
dreamed was hers, the queen of song, and gaicty ; and 
even a moment later could not have recognized in the 


| radiant creature, to which she seemed suddenly trans- 


formed before she replaced her mask, and reached the 
glare of the lighted rooms. Many gentlemen crowded 
around her on her return; the tall cavalier came last, 
but it was his hand she accepted first for the dance, his 
service she permitted as his right, his arm upon which 
she leaned when the waltz was over. 

“She shall not continue this game before my very 
eyes,” I thought, bitterly; and I went boldly up to her, 


Raging against | and offered her my arm, as if we had been engaged for 


to sigh and sorrow for this pretty child, whose black | Lucia, her lovers, myself, the world, whose followers | the waltz that was playing.’ She hesitated, avoiding 
eyes flashed brightly behind her velvet mask, whose | and dupes we are all, I paced up and down among the my eyes; and as the Spaniard looked at me haugtily, 


painted fan kept time to the swiit delirious music that 
floated up from the ball-room. Sad might be her day, 
but its last beam had faded; brief the night, but her 
soul seemed filled with its delicious intoxication, and 
none were gayer or more glad than she. With that 
quick change from grief to joy, which only these 


Southern natures know, she had thrown aside the heavy | 


care that cumbered her spirit, and given it for this hour 
at least a happy holiday. Clinging to my arm, as if 


she feared to lose its staid support, 1 led her down the | 


wide staircase, and into the glare of the great chande- 
liers. The light, the music, the scent of the flowers, 
scattered profusely about the rooms, the brilliant crowd 
whirling dizzily through its length, clustering in the 
corners, or moving in slow streams from door to door, 
I recall as plainly now as on that last night in which 
I sought such festal scenes. Sounds and sights and 
scents like these are what I most avoid; they sicken 
me with a sense of pain and weariness impossible to be 


borne—the dull reflection from years of sharp suffering | 


and conquest hardly won. 


My little partner whirled me through half-a-dozen | 
| Spaniard, still disguised, was flirting over a tea-rose in 


dances, witnout giving me 2 moment to breathe or rest, 
or others an opportunity to approach her. I could not 
understand the mad mood that had seized her, but bore 
it philosophically, like all her caprices, satisfied that at 
least she preferred instead of shunning my companion- 
ship. When we paused at last, the light mask that 
hid her face was disarranged, and I could see what a 
feverish colour burned on her cheek, what a hot light 
glittered in her eyes, how firm and hard were the crim- 
son curves of her lips, quivering with a nervous 
tremor, like the tiny hand I held. Some one just then 
came to claim her, before I could speak, to urge an. ex- 
planation of her factitious gaiety; and a tall gipsy 
fortune-teller, throwing back her scarlet hood, accosted 
me in a teasing, saucy way, and stepped into the place 
Lucia had left, at my side. 

“ You look after the Spanish beauty; do you regret 
her?” she pertly asked. 

“Very much,” said I, answering at random; and 
little disposed to endure annoyance from idle coquetry, 
or flippant banteriag. 

* Do you love her?” 

“Certainly. I am her cousin.” 

“ And she?” 

“ She trusts me.” 

The gipsy seemed to reflect my serious mood; her 
tone had lost its lightness, her manner its levity, before 
she spoke next. 

“ Would you ever trust her again, I wonder, if you 
kuew what I know now %” 

“ What do you know?” 

“Will you let me tell your fortune?” 

I had half-withdrawn my hand, determined neither 
in jest or earnest to encourage convesse so distasteful, 
but the tall prophetess, stooping suddenly over it,, had 


yazed an instant into the palm before lcould preventher. | declared I should be, not only for the moment but ‘all 


** There is trouble in the lines,” said she, raising her 
head boldly; “sorrow, and loneliness, and regret. 
Disappointment is coming, and grief will come. Look, 
aud see!” 


| she faltered and hesitated ? 
| against us, and threw us widely apart. 


| had left it. 


lonely alleys of the deserted garden ia a wild confusion 
of thought. 
| Chill and damp as were those dim areades, I was not 
|alone among them; two figures, indistinctly ‘seen 


| through the gloom, were moving slowly on before me, | 


| as I turned into the central walk, and I fancied I recog- 
nized one at least, in spite of darkness and of mist. 
were speaking earnestly ; one’ was passionately weepiug, 
|} and my heart was softened by her tears as if they 
were shed for me. 


guage or mine, or if her companion was the masked 


figure who had bo-ne her out‘of the ball-room. I cared | 
little for his pretensions or his conduct now ; if she was 


in distress and sorrow, it was my right to share it, by 
virtue of the love which would have given my blood 
drop by drop for those despairing tears. Well might 
he speak kindly and consolingly, whoever he might be! 
| but I did not stay to listen to his words, a dark arch- 
way, lined with thick shrubbery, opened at my right 
| hand, and I followed it to the house. 
An hour later, when I re-entered the ball-room, the 


| the embrasure of a window, with my cousin Hllen 
Warren, remarkable for a Greek dress of which there 
| ave at least twenty counterparts at every bal masqué. 
‘They were speaking Spanish, of which Ellen had a 
smattering, and the stranger was quoting verses from 
Lope di Vega or some other standing poet, as he ar- 
ranged the blossom in her bouquet. . His voice might 
be sweet, his accent musical, but a strange pain seized 
my heart as I listened in passing by, with a fierce un- 
reasoning anger such as I had never felt before. After 
he had gone, I strolled up to my cousin, and admiring 


the improvement in her flowers, asked whe had effected | 


it. 

Ellen's blue eyes dilated with wonder. 

“Why, Gilbert Lyon, of course, isn’t it? didn’t you 
recognize him? Why, he knew you at once, in spite 
of your priest’s dress, at least he asked me if it were not 
you. He speaks Spanish beautifully, and acts the cha- 
racter to perfection, doesn’t he? They say that 
Lucia fainted away at the sight of him. ‘I sappose he 





| looks like / 


Like whom? Why had I no strength to ask, when 
A waltzing couple éddied 
Some one led 
Ellen away: the room was empty to me since Lucia 
I went outagain, heavy-hearted. Theair 
blew cool through a French door, opening upon a 
piazza, dimly visible by lamp and starlight, and 


| shrouded in vines. I sought its quict shelter, with a 


sense of relief and repose. The music from the danc- 
ing-room stole out softly, sadly, regretfully; a selitary 


| figure, crouched in a distant shadowy corner against 


the balustrade, neither moved nor heeded me, though I 
watched it intently. I was alone, as the gipsy had 


my life. 

What evil spirit brought that slender soothsayer 
here? for she appeared suddenly beside me, as the most 
evil one of all is said to appear when casually spoken 


Both | 


I could not tell if the broken words | 
' she uttered in her sweet voice weré in her own lan- | 





said something to him in a low voice that sent him 
quietly away, and left us aJone. I felt her heart beat- 
ing under my hand, her fingers trembling in miue ; and 
when we paused, drew her towards the open door by 
which she had entered. 

“Oh! no,” she pleaded, “not there, Carlos, I must 
return to him.” 

“ To whom must you return, Lucia?” I inquired as 


calmly as I could. “Are you engaged to dance?” 
* No, no, but I-must leave you.” 
“ You must not leave me,” I insisted. “ Am I no- 


thing to you, then, that you should forsake me for this 
acquaintance of a night? Have I no claim, beside the 
brief and transitory one of a stranger? or is he some- 
thing more, and have you deceived me all this happy 
time? Whiat can he be to you otherwise, that renders 
my right valueless, my request unavailing in your eyes, 
so suddenly and strangely? Come, make your confes- 
sion, Lucia; tell me wherein you have been wrong, 
and [ willabsolvé you. It is not the first time that 
you have tried and trusted me. My dress is a priest's, 
but my heart is full of love—the love of you. Confess, 
dear little child, confess ! ” 

I had drawn her out upon the balcony, a lone and 
silent place, lighted by three faint’ glimmering globes, 
whose rays were dimmed by the white starbeams, and 
the lustre of the newly-risen moon ‘falling obliquely 
across the floor. From within came softly the sound of 
music and the tread of dancing feet, the hum aud bustle 
of the crowd; before us lay the green turf aud gra- 
velled walks of the garden, its terraced banks, and dim 
arcades, and silver-falling fountain, deserted and 
gloomy, under the chilly autumn sky. A flight of mar- 
blé steps led up from the white pavemient, to a temple- 
liké vestibule in which swung ‘a glittering chandelier. 
The scene was like enchantment, and I fancied its in- 
fluencé had fallen on'us who gazed upon it, wretched 
aud apart, fearing to speak and’ break the silence that 
brooded over us like a spell. 

My cempanion drew her mantle more closely about 
her, letting its heavy folds veil her figure from head to 
foot, and stood beside me motionless and speeehiless as 4 
statue. She had removed her mask to breathe the 
night-air more freely, and her face showed pale against 
the dark pillar by which she leaned, and under the 
shade of her bewitching black lace drapery. The deep 
stillness that lay around us was undisturbed, except by 
the rustling leaves, the murmur of the water. I could 
hear her heart beating, but not the music of her voice. 

“ And you will not answer me, Lucia?” I said, at 
length; * you will not tell me why we must be so cold 
and so estranged ; you will not sweép away this shadow 
that lies between us, when you can do so witha word? 
Speak, I entreat you! I can bear sus no longer, 
better the worst certainty that can befall me. Do not 
hesitate, have no fear of me; whatever happens, I can 
never be harsh or cold to you.” 

“ T have fear ouly of myself,” she answered. 

“ Cast it away for ever, then, if that be all, and con- 
féss what I desire to hear. Say that you sought 
test my patience by pain, that you made my heart 60 
heavy only to lighten it at last. Tell me that, in spite 


. 
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ane oe 
of the wide disparity in years, in looks, in temper, you 
have learned to love your grave mentor, and will for- 
sake your southern home, and remain to brighten and 
peautify his life.” 

« Alas! alas! Icannot. Leave me—let me return.” 

« Back to the stranger whose sudden claim has made 
my long service yain? Back to sunny Spain again 
with him, to forget the life you lived, the love you 


the ball-room, music a’.d the restless feet; I see the | inhabitants of the two Sicilies and other countries, it is 
vacant marble entrance, with its glittering chandelier; life, nay, more frequently, death. The actual and 
the gleaming paveme.t, hued with turfy banks; the | prime cause of these fearful eruptions is comparatively 
dark shrubs and trees of the garden, half-silvered by | unknown, but it is pretty nearly eortain that steam is 
the moon, and half vy lamp-light; the pale, beautiful} their prime motor. Reader, you have seen steam 
face before me; the shining diamonds; the slender, | escaping with a rush from the safety valve of a steam 
proud figure, yeiled and draped in black. I feel again | engine when the steam is not at work moving the 
those white hands in my own, that rain of tears upon | machinery. Now if it were not for this valve the 


my cheek, that sweet mouth murmuring close to mine. 
I feel ah! you little villains, my corn! What 
did yousay? “I didit myself?” ‘“ The stereoscope,” 
was it? and very awkward of me, I’m sure. If the 
glass is broken, I'll get you another. 


found in a colder climate, and more constant heart? 
This, then, is the truth you dared not tell, the secret 
you could not speak, but could hide from me so easily 
when I thought I knew you best; the mystery that 


has saddened and bafiled me so long. You were bound 
when I thought you free, weighed down, by falsehood 
when I saw you sad, subtle and deceitful when I 
dreamed you innocent and true. And yet you loved 
me—or looks, and words, and actions have no lan- 
guage; you love me now, or I cannot read your sweet 
face truly. You love me, but you would sacrifice my 
happiness and your own; yeu love my country, cold 
colourless as it seems beside your sunny southern land, 
yet you would leave it, and return to it no more. Oh! 
Lucia, why ?” 

“Because I am sold,” she answered, ionately, 
touching with her fingers the diamonds that glittered 
on her bosom, brow, and arms. “Do you not see the 
price? it is high enough. Yet no, Carlos, he could not 
buy a Santenas with these; my mother is not poor, but 
he is of the best blood of Spain, and very rich; what 
more would you? Your cousins envy me the name 
and the man, they do so also in your country.” 

“ But your engagement shall be broken, Lucia.” 

“Do not talk so, for the love of God, the word of a 
Santenas cannot be broken; my mother has promised 
he shall marry me; he loves me, and will be kind to 
me; but even were he cruel, I cannot break the word 
of my mother.” 

“Oh, Lucia!” I cried, in anguish; “is there, then, 
no hope?” 

“None of the world,” she answered, “but much in 
heaven. Pray to the Madonna, Carlos, and she will 
strengthen your heart,.and help you to forget what you 
should not remember. See this little crucifix, on which 
I have wept away many sins committed because of 
you. Is it, then, a light thing that my soul is black 
with ingratitude on your account? Is it nothing that, 
every night, I must weep and pray upon my knees for 
many hours, before your image will leave my mind? 
Is it that you suffer and sin alone, when I carry to the 
husband of my promise a heart false enough to love 
another, and a tongue base enough to confess it ?” 

Strange fire was burning in her black Southern eyes, 


was in Spain, as sure as my name is Smithson Brown, 
and never kissed a black-eyed woman in my life. 
as for blue—ah! I have seen more romance than I ever 





her heart beat audibly, and her voice was clear and | 


Strange! I must have been dreaming; and if I 
have been talking in my sleep, there will be the deuce 
to pay with your aunt—though Heaven knows I never 


But 


dreamed of, or your aunt either, connected with blue 
eyes. What do you say? “Aunt’s are grey.” So 
they are, and very sharp too; and your old uncle has 
been talking nonsense; don’t remember it against 
him. 

Here, take away the stereoscope, my dears, and the 
pictures that I fell asleep over, after they had put so 
much folly iato my old head. Put away the Spanish 
Girl, and Dressing for the Ball, and that foolish Moon- 
lit Balcony, and the Sea-Scene, and the Ballroom, and 
Mr. Forrest as “‘ Hamlet,” and the Refusal, and the 
Young Lady with the Fan, and the other on an otto- 
man. Put the Bride at the bottom of the box, and the 
Bridegroom out of my sight; and that fine view of | 
Madrid also; and the picture of a parlour; and Heaven | 
forbid my seeing again the Nice Young Man, or the 
Pair of Lovers. I believe that was what did the mis- | 
chief, after all. 

There, put them all away, children; and never tell | 
your aunt what nonsense your uncle talked in his sleep, | 
after seing your stereoscope. L. W. 





INTERNAL HEAT OF THE EARTH. | 


A piscussion has lately taken place as to the rate of 
increase of temperature experienced when we bore 
deep into the actual substance of the earth's crust. 
Sir W. Armstrong tells us that it increases one degree | 
for every 60 feet; Dr. Hitcheock gives the same in- | 
crease for every 45 feet; Sir John Herschel gives it 90 
feet; Dr. Fairbairn 71 feet. A question therefore 
arises as to how these differences are to be reconciled. | 
H. M. Hl. says that the chemical action—i. ¢., the | 
oxydation of the substances newly exposed to the | 


high; from this secluded balcony even, it might have | action of u 9 air—is one of the chief causes; the fric- | 
penetrated to the ball-room; but I did not fear it. I! tion in extrae’ing the ore, the presence of miners, heat | 
was reckless, despairing, nearly mad. I could not! of the candles, Xc., also tending to raise the tempera- | 
speak, and I do not know how I looked at her. But in! ture is another; »nd the differences as described by the 
that instant her mood changed; with a low cry of love; above observers a9 therefore accounted for. This is 
and terror, she flung herself into my arms, and clung | all right and well en gh, but H. M. H. goes so far as 
there, desperate, but happy, and for one moment we! to question the “moltea centre” of the earth; I shall | 
forgot the world. The uext, pride had returned to its therefore here attempt & explain what is meant by the 
throne, she glided from my grasp colder than an ice-| “molten centre.” Itis wis. If we were to make a 
berg, and stood haughtily erect, as she said, in a clear! section of the earth, so tuat it should fall in halves 
but trembling voice: | like a divided orange, we sho.1d find the outer skin to 
“The wife of Senor de Vallejo thanks you for all| be composed of layers or strata of various substances, | 
your kindness to her, and prays you to forgive her the! placed more or less in a regular order, one over the 
dolor you suffer. Forget all; implore the saints con-' other, but that the actual centre part of our earth was 


tinually ; remember love is dear, but pride and honour 
are first !” 

. She took my hand in her little hot fingers, and kiss- 
ing it fervently, let fall a tear on it, the last I ever saw | 
her shed, and was gone. i 

She did not weep or change colour when we met 
next day, as we forced ourselves to do, nor when Don 
Leon drew her little morning shawl over her shoulders 
with tender care, and said she was too pale in England, 
and that he must take her quickly back to Spain, to 
find her bloom again among the orange-trees. ‘Uhey | 
all smiled at this, for we knew he would take 
his wife, and I smiled too, for honour was dearer’ than 
all; but I remembered that sea-storm and that pleasant 
death, and wished, oh! that I had gone down with 
her in my arms, and had her safe beyond recall or 
change. 

I saw her, too, as a bride, the fragrant orange- 
Wreaths in her braided hair, and on her costly dress 
aad beautiful bosom; but her black eyes drooped be- 
yond the white veil, with a lasting melancholy her 

usband will never charm from them, and the lips he 
kissed will never thrill beneath his teuch; thé nerve- 
less little hand he held will never be warm in his clasp; 
the heart he has bound to his, and fondly calls his own, 
will only beat true by help of the rosary above it; and 
I, who robbed him—Ged help me!—of the soul that 
auiniated his bride, I have been robbed of all life had 
‘© give—of love, of hope, of happiness, of death itself, 
that strikes the young and gay, and never comes to 
take me by the ready hand. ‘I'he past is but a “rosary 
of regrets; ” and ever and ain, as a name, a loek, a 
pre po me moré fresh y of its sorrow, my breath 
. my senses swim, I stand again upon that 
silent balcony lit by three faint lamps; I hear, beyond, 





a vast incandescent mass. 

The distance where solidity would cease and fluidity 
begin, would, according to Professor Hupkins, be at a | 
depth one-fourth of the radius of the whole earth. We 
who live in England, and the northern parts of Europe, 
know but little, and therefore care but little, what the 
centre of the carth is made of; its crust on which we} 
dwell is so firm and so hard that. we are apt to quote it | 
as the very emblem of duration and solidity. But ask 
the good folks who live in a volcanic country, whether 
they know or care about what the centre of the earth is | 


her as | composed of, and they will tell you a very different 

story. They will tell you that their vineyards, cottages, 

and fields are floating upon a mass of liquid fire ; and if | 
you ask how they know that, they will tell you that it 

sometimes happens that their fields and plains reel too 

and fro, and vibrate beneath their feet like an expanded 

sheet shaken by the wind. 
these fearful “ earthquakes” cause the earth literally to 

quake, that their cities are overthrown, that awful | 
chasms open yawning wide at their feet, while seas are | 
converted into dry land, and dry land into sea—they | 
will actually show you the very waves of the molten 

sea upon which they float, and they will point to the | 
angry burning summjt of the neighbouring volcano | 
whence the fiery waves of lava roll forth with stupend- 

ous majesty and awful foreboding to poor weakly man. 

They will tell you how that, in 1858, one of these | 
eruptions slew and wounded 16,000 of their number in | 
one city alone; of 7,000 inhabitants, 5,000 being 

crashed to death by falling houses, and 500 severely 

injured. 


They will tell you that 


Though to us living in these favoured lands the in- 


ternal heat of the earth is apparently but a scientific 
theory worthy only of a passing consideration, to the 


metal boiler would certainly burst into atoms. Just so, 
then, the earth may be said to be a huge boiler, and it 
would also blow up if there were no outlets for the 
steam. You may ask whence comes this steam? It is 
simply formed by the water of the sea getting down 
throug cracks and crevasses to the molten centre, 
and there obeying the law of nature, amd becoming an 
elastic vapour. Dr. Buckland designated the vol- 
canoes now in action, whether continuously or at 
intervals, as the safety valves of the earth, inasmuch 
as through them was emitted that which might other- 
wise break up the hardened strata of the earth. Pro- 
fessor Arago several years ago gave a catalogue of no 
less that 163 volcanoes scattered over the face of the 
earth. Many more have since been discovered. Woe, 
therefore, to those who live near cne of these natural 
safety-valves! they fully can understand what we 
mean by a “ molten centre.” 

Wherever, again, we find mountains, we may con- 
sider that we are nearer the centre of the earth, aud 
more amenable to any volcanic disturbance than where 
we find plains. Mountains are simply the lower strata 
of the earth thrown up by volcanic force through the 
strata above them, and there remaining in all] their 
grand magnificence. The earth’s crust has, so to 
speak, been fractured at and along the lines where 
these mountains are found ; accordingly, we hear some- 
times of earthquakes being felt in Scotland, and these 
not unfrequently simultaneous with earthquakes far, 
far away. These earthquakes are simply the Scotch 
mountains vibrating to a terrific volcanic explosion 


| with which they are more or less connected, even 


though it takes place thousands of miles away. 
Inhabitants of plains must not exult too much, for a 
party of Russian philosophers have discovered that a 
large portion of their continent is situated over a vast 
hollow chasm, which (if we dare compare small things 
with great) is simply an “air-bubble” in the outer 
coat of the earth, caused either by the lower strata 
falling in towards the centre, or else a vacuity formed 
(as in a pig of iron) when the earth was cooling down. 
It is pretty clear, therefore, from the evidence of 
modern volcanoes, and frem the products of fire, which 
we see for ourselves at every turn in mountain ranges, 
that the centre of the earth is a subterranean sea of 
molten elements. Professor Thomson, it is true, shows 
that the rigidity of the earth must be greater than that 
of glass pressure, a question he proposes to settle by 
simultaneous tide observations made at Iceland and at 
Teneriffe. Again, it is stated that the earth has not 
become actually smaller; in other words, it has not 
“shrunk” the least for 2000 years, calculations of 
eclipses telling us this fact; andthe argument is used, 
that if the ceutre were molten fire, the edge must have 
cooled, and therefore, like the tire cf a cart-wheel, be- 
come smaller. All we can say is, we are very thaukful 
for this; but, plug up the volcanoes, and we should 
soon see whether there was a molten centre or not. 
The earth would first begin to tremble and crack, and 


| ultimately blow up altogether—an event which we 


sincerely hope may not take place, but yet is certainly 
within the limits of physical possibility. 

Finally, the solid crust of the earth—which has been 
formed and fashioned for the use of man’s habitations, 
wants, and comforts—is about one hundred miles in 
thickness. In order to obtain coal, iron, and other 
metals from what is called the bowels of the earth, but 
which is in reality but its very scarf-skin, he makes 
holes of what he considers (and what really is to his 
weakly frame) the stupendous depth of three or at most 
four thousand feet. He obtains variations of tempera- 
ture in these mines, which at their greatest depth are 
but minute and almost microsopic scratchings in the 
very outside peel of this vast planet. His observations 
differ to a degree or two; how could it be expected to 
be otherwise when we consider the proportions of man’s 
four thousand feet to one hundred miles of total thick- 
ness? But be it observed that all results give increase 
of temperature as man gets downwards from the air 
and sky above—his natural place of habitation; and, 
whether it vary a degree or two, no argument has yet 
or ever will, in my humble opinion, be brought forward 
to disprove the “ molten centre.” 

This is a great and fearful subject—almost too vast for 
man’s finite mind, for this molten centre may one day 
be the actual cause of the final destruction of this our 
beautiful planet. Nor can I resist the notion that our 
immortal Shakespeare had some such idea in his mar- 
vellous mind when he wrote: 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces ; 
The solemn temples, the great globe itsel/, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 


Leave not a rack bebind. 
—Frank Buckland. 
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FOR THE WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 10, 1863. 


THE INDIGENT CLASSES. 








NotwitustaNpING the greatness of England, her 
material wealth, her vast resources, the extent of her 
commerce, her philanthropic labours, her charitable in- 
stitutions, the contentment of her subjects and the 
high state of civilization she is said to have attained— 
notwithstanding all these things, she contains a vast 
number of people who are miserably poor. We are 
not now referring to that portion of her population 
who live in the cotton districts, and who are suffering | 
through an unparalleled depression ia the cotton trade, | 
but to that large class of individuals who, whatever 
may be the state of trade, drag out a wretched exist- 


| force of circumstances, and some soon become as pol- 





ence in the back slums of our populous towns. We 
refer also to our poor agricultural labourers, who gather | 
in our corn, till the ground, subdue the earth, and re- 
ceive eight or ten shillings per week for wages. There | 
is something sickening in the details of the sanitary | 
inspector's report respecting the condition of the | 
labourers in the county of Norfolk—one of the finest | 
agricultural counties in Eugland, producing this year | 
large quantities of grain per acre, and yet the poor 
labourer who gathers it into barns is left to huddle 
himself and family, eight or ten, in one bedroom, all 
ages and both sexes; living in ricketty, tumble-down 
houses, and faring worse than the beasts of the field, | 
And how can he help it? What is the miserable pit- 
tance which he receives in return for services ren- 
dered? A good, strong, healthy man would eat the 
whole of it himself. Dut there is a wife and, in many 
cases, three or four, and often six, children ; and English 
farmers have the conscience to work a man from Mon- 
day morning until Saturday night for nine or ten 
shillings! What becomes of the poetic visions we 
had formed of pastoral life? We who live in populous 
towns have probably often envied the farmer’s man his 
healthy situation in the country; but we have never 
thought of the gaunt, grim skeleton of want in his 
cupboard. We have thought of rural scenes of loveli- 
ness and beauty—of fresh air, of invigorating exercise, 
of the sweet singing of birds and the fragrant perfume 
of nature’s flowers—but we have forgotten that amid 
scenes like these the heart may know and feel its own 
bitterness, that poverty has a withering and crushing 
effect upon the soul, and that wherever men, women 
and children are only half-housed, half-fed, and half- 
clothed, life is without joy, and existence a mere 
blank. 

One step towards remedying this state of things is the 
ventilation which the subject is now receiving through 
the public press, It is, indeed, high time that some- 
thing were done to alleviate the distress of so numerous 
and worthy a class of our countrymen. Simple in 
mind, of few wants, comparatively uneducated, borne 
down by a life of incessant toil, with no hope of a 
brighter future, they accept their lot as if it were their 
inevitable destiny. They feel the weight of their 
sorrow, they hug it from morning to night, but they do 
not see their way out of it. And yet we find portions 
of the press preaching to these poor unfortunates— 
thrift and prudence! Surely this isa mockery. After 
stating the case of the agricultural labourers, an 
influential paper asks: ‘“ What is the remedy for this?” 
and the same organ proceeds to answer: “ We fear 
that the only real rgmedy must be sought in that 
increase of knowledge and prudence among the un- 
skilled labourers themselves, and the general improve- 
ment of society resulting from it, which will bring about 
a higher rate of wages.” The “increase of knowledge ” 
we can agree with, but to recommend “ prudence among 
the uuskilled labourers,’ who earn from eight te ten | 
shillings a week, is rather too cruel a joke. The fact 
that a family manage to live at all on such an income | 
is sufficient proof that “prudence” is cultivated. 
Education is, without doubt, a powerful lever in raising 
the working classes in the scale of society ; but educa- 
tion alone will not “bring about a higher rate of 
wages.” To go into the whole question of the cause of | 
the poverty of large classes of labourers would occupy 
more space than we have now at our disposal. Some 
of it is, no doubt, traceable to the increase at which our 
national expenditure has gone on during the last 
twenty years. Not that the working elasses are worse 
off now than they were twenty years ago—we believe | 
they are better off, but the abs: rption of £300,000,000 | 
sterling in a country like this —£300,000,000 sterling | 
being the amount expended duriug the last twenty | 
years, over and above that expevded during the pre- | 
ceeding twenty years; the absorption of a sum like | 
this must tend, as an eminent politician has justly | 





| about. We have so many parties, so much sectarian- 


engaged in trade, and it must also tend to make it im- 
possible that the great body of the working-classes 
should be elevated to a higher and more comfortable 
position in the social scale than they would otherwise 
occupy.” 

On the other hand, we have a class who occupy the 
courts and alleys of large towns like the metropolis, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and many other populous cities 
and towns, whose wretched condition is mainly due to 
their own profligacy and intemperate habits. In those 





narrow, dark streets are huddled together hundreds 
and thousands of beings whose history, pursuits, and 
character, would startle the most stoical heart. These 
places are the fastnesses of society, the moral morasses 
of life, the plague-spots where vice reigns rampant, | 
and the moral atmosphere is feculent with festering | 
corruption. Many are driven into these localities by the 


luted as the atmosphere they breathe. ‘To educate 
these, you must first get at them. They are hidden, as 
it were, from all human eyes; and society—respectable 
society—knows them only through the police-courts. 
Nothing can be done for such as these until they are 
removed from wretched dens, called homes, and from 
vicious associations. A gentleman of Liverpool has 
offered to subscribe one thousand pounds towards a 
fund for purchasing the courts and alleys in Liverpool, 
believing them to be highly injurious to the moral and 
physical well-being of those who reside in them. Ina 
sanitary point of view, this isa grand movement, and 
it will operate not less powerfully on the moral char- 
acter of the people. You cannot elevate a man so long 
as he is pent up in a miserable court, and surrounded 
by filth and wretchedness. Bring him to the daylight, 
cleanse his body with pure water, knock down the 
wretched hovels in which he has sought a shelter, and 
you will have done much towards starting him in the 
right course. Individuals are always to be found— 
indeed, they often throw themselves in the way—who 
are willing to give of their abundance for the benefit 
of the poor. George Peabody set us a grand example 
in London, and others are equally willing, though, 
probably, few are so able, to assist in building decent 
houses for the denizens of these wretched places. We 
would not be understood as recommending assistance 
to the exclusion of individual efforts on the part of 
those who are needy; for no permanent good can be 
accomplished without the co-operation of the working- 
classes themselves. And co-operation will do much’ 
towards elevating the people, independent of any elee- 
mosynary aid from other classes of society. But the 
classes to which we are just now referring are 80 
utterly helpless, so degraded, and so ignorant, that the 
first step seems to be in the direction indicated by the 
gentleman of Liverpool, viz.: to buy up the hovels in 
which they now live, and find them decent houses. 

We should be glad to see that class of labourers 
elevated to which Lord Stanley referred the other 
week in his speech at Liverpool. In speaking of 
slavery—the slavery of man to man—he referred to 
“the servitude of those whose whole existence, from 
dawn to darkness, and from yeuth to old age, is an 
incessant, unrelieved struggle to supply their simplest 
bodily wants.” This description is undoubtedly true | 
of the agricultural labourers, and of many others too. 
“Charity for these,” says Lord Stanley, “can do 
nothing. They want,” he says, “some of their drudgery 
taken off their hands, and the forces of nature should | 
be made to do their work for them.” This, no doubt, | 
will tend to ameliorate their condition ; but, after all, the 
people will have to do the great work for themselves, | 
for, “ whe would be free, themselves must strike the | 
blow,” and the co-operation of the working-classes will | 
do much towards raising them in the scale of society. 
Wherever this has been adopted and properly carried 
out it has not failed to confer immense benefits upon | 
the working-classes. It makes them familiar with the | 
business habits of society, briags them into closer 
contact with each other, and tends to create a feeling 
of confidence and trust which cements still closer their 
hopes and interests. Doubtless a national system of 
education would do much towards raising the people, 
but no prospect exists of any scheme being brought 





ism, and so much jealousy existing in the minds of 
men on the question of educatien, that we fear many 
years must elapse before anything will be done is that 
direction. In the meantime the people may be doing 
much for themselves by acting on the principle of co- 
operation. G. 0. 





Ara time when the attention of the metropolitan 
authorities is called to the extreme trattic iu the streets 
of London, it may not be uninteresting to our readers 
to contrast the present period with that of Charles the 
First: “In 1626 the use of hackney coaches was very 
trifling. Captain Bailey, an old sea-officer, first set up 
four, with directions to ply at the Maypole, in the 





Strand, and at what rate to carry passengers abeut the 
town. With a view to put them down, and encourage 


terms: ‘ That, whereas the streetsof our cities of London 
and Westminster, and their suburbs, are of late so much 
encumbered with the unnecessary multitude of coaches, 
that many of our subjects are thereby exposed to great 
danger; and the necessary use of carts and carriages 
for provisions thereby much hindered ; and Sir Sanders 
Duncomb’s petition, representing that in many parts 
beyond sea people are much carried in chairs that are 
covered, witesld few coaches are used among then— 
wherefore we have granted to him the sole privilege to 
use, let, or hire a number of the said covered chairs for 
fourteen years.’ This monopolising patent was fol- 
lowed by a proclamation against hackney coaches, 
strictly commanding ‘ That no hackney coach should 
be used in the City of London or suburbs tliereof, other 
than carrying people to and from their habitations in 
the country; and that no person should make use of 
coach in the City, except such persons as could keep 
four able horses fit for his Majesty’s service, which 
were to be ready when called for, under a severe 
penalty.’” 

Tue sudden change of weather in Switzerland from 
intense heat to great cold has caused many accidents, 
and several travellers have been surprised by snow- 
storms in the mountains, A great number ef avalanches 
have been observed in the canton of Appensell, and in 
the chain of the Alps on the side of the valley of the 
Rhine. A terrific avalanche precipitated itself from the 
top of the Falknifs into the valley. 


Tue Prosate AND Divorce Courts.—Sir James 
Plaisted Wilde, the new judge of the Probate Court, 
will not sit to hear motions, or take his seat on the 
bench, until after the commencement of Michaelmas 
Term, on the 2ad of November next. He will take 
his seat on the 3rd. In the meantime the registrars 
will sit at the Registry Office, Doctors’ Commons, on 
the days already appointed during the vacation to hear 
summonses aud motions in non-contentious cases. 


A Fanatic Sect.—The Aissa-Outra, one of the most 
fanatic sects of Islamism, has just celebrated at 
Algiers the anniversary of the birth of Mahomet. The 
scene was a very exciting one, Some of them applied 
their tongues to hot iron; others performed the 
exercise of the trapéze on very sharp sabre blades; 
others ate scerpions, or plunged sharp pieces of iron 
into their eyes and made them start from their orbits; 
and some enthusiasts capped all these performances by 
swallowing the most prickly leaves of the cactus. 
Serpent charmers also exercised their calling; they 
made necklaces and bracelets of these reptiles, irri- 
tated them, and then calmed them by playing on the 
flute, thus rendering ther« so tame that they went into 
the men’s mouths without doing any injury. 


Aw old pensioner, named Emanuel Mori, lately died 
in Greenwich Hospital, who was found to have 
amassed, by miserly habits, alfogether, in moncy and 
securities, £1,130! He had been for more than thirty 
years one of the Board-room messengers; and, no 
doubt, the fees he received from applicants and con- 
tractors, owing to his supposed influence in forwarding 
their interests, added greatly to his store, for his wages, 
including victualling money, was little more than two 
shillings per day. Having no known relatives, his 
effects go to the Crown; but it is supposed, under the 
new regulations, the Crown will forego its rights, and 
the money will form a valuable addition to the un- 
claimed effects of the deceased pensioners, the proceeds 
of which are to form a fund for the benefit of widows 
and orphans. 


PotsontneG BY MisTaKe.—An inquest has been held 
at Moxley, on the body of a bey named Vann, who 
was poisoned by the administration ef laudanum in- 
stead of tincture of rhubarb. It was purchased at the 
shop of Mr. Woolley, a chemist, whe had mistaken the 
bottle containing it. A post mortem examination made 
by Mr. Latham, of Darlaston, did not, however, dis- 
cover any trace of poison in the body, although it was 
stated that the membranes of the brain indicated 
poisoning by some narcotic. The jury gave a verdict 
of sudden death, cause unkxown, at the same time they 
had no doubt that death was occasioned by tle chemist 
supplying laudaunum for tincture of rhubarb; yet, as 
the medical evidence did not confirm that opinion, they 
could not find him guilty of manslaughter. 


Earv Russet has beep made a burgess of Dundes, 
and assisted at the unveiling of the statue of Sir David 
Baxter. His lordship, we are glad to see, spoke up 
strongly for public playgrounds, and wisely said they 
areas useful as schools. Scotland is at this moment 
the playground of the noble earl, and he seems te be 
enjoying himself heartily, despite Schleswig-Holstein, 
steam-rams, and so forth. His lordship joked more op 
this occasion than report gives him eredit for for the 
last twelve months—that is, in his public speeches. 
This one is larded with “laughter,” “ much laughter,” 
“intense laughter,” and the final joke was received 
with “laughter and great applause,”—that in which he 
extolled the Scotch lassies, and recommended young 


observed, “ 'l’o cripple our commerce at certain periods, | the use of sedau-chairs, the King gave the following | men to come from the South and choose among them, 
and to create a fierce competition amongst all persons | graut to Sir Sanders Duncomb, expressed in these | his lordship having done so to his great profit. 
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THE THREE ROSES. 
a oe 
CHAPTER XL 


DEPARTURE OF JANET. 
And is she gone? 
Oh! who will here replace her. Old Play. 

Tur old lady partly guessed the cause of Janet’s sor- 
row, but not the whole cause. She suspected her love 
for Charles Staunton, but dreamed of nothing beyond. 

At last, not wishing to keep her grandmother 
longer from her rest, and resolving to come in and take 
& farewell look at her while sleeping, she rose, aud kiss- 
ing the old lady’s wrinkled brow, murmured: 

“ Good night, grandmother; Iam better now. Good- | 
night, sweet grandmother!” and was stealing away | 
from the bedside when the feeble tones of the old lady 
recalled her. 

“Come back, my child. 
you to-night. Come back. | 

Janet returned and kneeled again at the bedside, | 
looking like some beautiful, fragile penitent, with her | 
fair locks flowing down over her white dress, her wan | 





I cannot somehow part with 
” 


face and blue eyes turned pleadingly up to the face of 
her parent. 

The aged lady stretched forth her withered arms 
and laid her venerable hands in benediction upon that 
yourfg, fair head. Why did the fragile form shudder 
through every limb at the touch, as though its possessor | 
feared a malediction? No word could come from those | 
aged and saintly lips that might be tortured into an 
anathema. No! as the hands were laid upon the 
young and sin-bowed head, the old lady looked a world 
of forgiveness, mercy, and love,murmuring solemnly : 

“May the Father of all mercy—our heavenly Father 
—bless thee, my child! May he forgive all thy sins, 
strengthen all thy weaknesses, sanctify all thy sorrows, 
and turn all thy evils into good! May the Father of | 
love bless thee for ever and ever, oh, our child.” 

How beautiful, how radiant, how divine seemed that 
aged face, with the soul of love aud mercy glowing 
through it! 

“On, lovely—oh benign mother! that spoke that 
Priceless blessing for which my soul thirsted even unto , 
death! Oh, seraphic spirit! before you take flight for 
heaven, you will know how inestimable, how priceless 
that blessing is to me!” exclaimed Janet, scarcely her- | 
self from overwrought excitement, as she passionately | 
embraced her aged parent, at the same time covering 
her hands with hot tears and kisses. 

“Calm thee, my child—there—there—you are hys- | 
terical; go seek your pillow, my love—go, Janet; God 
love thee! there—go.” 


[ALR. BURLEIGH CONDBMNS TIE SECKET MARRIAGE. } 

And folding the child down tenderly to her bosom, 
kissing her closely on the lips, she dismissed her to her 
chamber. 

She reached her room, where Jessie, moody and out 
of patience, awaited her coming. Jessie was so fatigued 
with acting, and her projects were so nearly accom- 
plished, as far as Janet was concerned, that she felt dis- 
posed to relax her efforts, and refresh herself with a 
little of her natural ill-temper; so she said to Janet as 
she entered: 

“ Really, I do not think that Charles Staunton should 
feel particularly flattered by the cheerfulness with 
which you prepare to give him your hand.” 

Janet did not reply to, or even hear this sharp 
speech. She went to bedat once. Shecould not sleep. 
In an hour she left her bed and crept softly to her 
grandmother’s room. The dim night-taper was still 
burning on the hearth—and it might have been the 
unnatural reflection of the light coming from below— 
but certainly, as she approached the sleeper, she started 
with a spasm at what, at first, seemed to her to bea 


sudden and fearful change in the countenance of her | 


aged parent. Never had that face appeared so aged, 
so pallid, and sunken, and Janet suppressed a groan as 
she knelt down. Clasping her hands together under her 
bowed head, down which, on either side, streamed the 
long, pale hair, and straining her anguished eyes upon 
the sleeper’s face, as though she would pierce the mask 
of slumber and read the heart behind—there, in bitter- 
ness of spirit, in silent tears and smothered groans, and 
fruitless attempts at prayer, she passed the night. Two 
or three times the old lady had sighed deeply, and 
moved; then Janet would quickly drop to the ground, 
to avoid being seen, until the stillness assured her that 
her grandmother slumbered again. 

At day-break, Jessie Appleton softly entered the 
room, and, coming to the side of Janet, said : 

“ How long have you been up?” 

“ All night—did not you know it?” 

“No, indeed. I saw you in bed, put out the candle, 
and as soon as I touched my pillow, I was fast asleep. 
I have but just awakened, and, missing you, supposed 
that you had arisen and come in here, aceording to 
custom.” 

“You slept! Ah, you have nothing on your con- 
science to keep sleep away!” 

“No, thank Heaven!” said Jessie. 

Janet then arose, and fixing one long, last agonized 
look upon her aged parent, she put her arms in that of 
Jessie, and hurried away. It was now but four o'clock, 


| Jessie hastened her toilet. She had a reason for hurry- 


ing her off an hour earlier than the one fixed. She had 
heard, as Janet had not, the orders, the evening pre- 


| vious, for coffee to be ready for Miss Mildred at five 


: o'clock that morning ; and she had heard Mrs. Mildred 


give directions to her maid to wake her up at half-past 
four, so that she might see her child comfortably eff. 
Now, Jessie knew that Janet was quite ignorant of 
all this; and, being thoroughly sick and tired of her 
weakness, she determined to get her off before any of 
the family should be up. She did not risk giving 


| offence, or excitivg suspicion by this course, because 
| she herself had received no direction to the contrary. 





As for old Sam, he was ignorant of everything relating 
to the subject, beyond the orders he had received from 
Miss Appleton to have the horses ready at the door by 
four o'clock in the morning. 

So punctual was Jessie Appleton, that, as the cleck 
struck the appointed hour, she led out Janet, arrayed in 
her graceful blue riding-habit, with a little straw hat 
with blue ribbons shading her snowy forehead and long 
golden ringlets. 

She had just turned her horse’s head to go, when @ 
slight noise at an upper casement drew her attention, 
and looking up she saw her grandmother's head—saw 
her indistinctly—againust the dark background of the 
open window, leaning on the sill, with one hand held up 
above her eyes, trying to catch a last glimpse of her 
departing darling, or perhaps to recall her. As she 
looked up, a strong, powerful, most potent, almost irre- 
sistible attraction drew her back to her home, back to 
her grandmother’s bosom, for she instinctively threw 
up her arms as if to meet the arms instinctively held 
down to her; but Jessie, perceiving her vacillation, 
quietly put her hand to the bridle bit. It was a little 
thing, a scarcely perceptible motion, but it turned the 
pony’s head—it turned the vibrating scale of destiny. 
Janet dropped her arms and went on. 

Very lovely she looked, with her long, fair hair and 
azure robe, her white pony’s pure silvery mane and 
tail, all flowing, floating, waving in the early morning 
breeze—a soft, bright image of exceeding beauty, as 
she vanished through the great front gate. 

Whether it was because a young heart cannot long 
dwell upon sorrowful images left behind, or from the 
natural reaction of so much depression, or the revivi- 
fying influence of early morning and awakening nature, 
or the speedy certainty of meeting her lover, or the 
effect of all these causes together, Janet’s spirits rose 
from the moment of her leaving the gate. She turned 
into a narrow bridle-path, leading through an angle of 
the dense forest to the banks of the river. She reached 
its borders just as the eastern sky was flushing up rosy 
red above the hills. The old ferryman was waiting to 
take them over. Down the sides of the hill, even to 
the river’s edge, grew the dark, dense forest, shading 
the narrow road, and the branches of the trees, 
when lofty, met overhead, when lower, interlaced so 
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thickly as to be almost impassable. Through the lofty 
plumes of trees that nodded over the brow of the river 
on the left might be seen, across the water, the green 
hills, shaded dells, woods, fields, streams, and home- 
steads of the beautiful valley which seemed “the garden 
spot of the world.” ; 

The sounds of morning—of morning in the country 
—of morning in the wilderness—of nature awakening ! 
First, those undescribed and undeseribable notes of 
awakening life—“ unwritten music,” coming we know 
not whence—what aré they? The motion of trees, as 
they rouse themselves from sleep; the merry wakening 
of plants, the laugh of the rills gushing into new life, 
the song of streams in unison, Whence comes it—this 
concert of morning music, deep-toned, yet clear, and 
echoing and resounding far and wide, filling all the 
air with melody—this morning hymn of nature? I | 
think that chantieleer is in the segret, by the joyous, 
jubilant, clear resound of his clarion notesithrough the 
mountains, woods, and valleys, and the exultant re- 
sponse of his corarades threugh all the forests, fields, 
and glens; and I think the birds are in the confidence 
of the musicians, by the outbursts of delirious joy with 
which they hail the morn; and I think the flowers are 
of the same party, by the way they open their eyes 
and smile, offering the silent music of their per- 
fume. 

But we, the lords and ladies of creation, we have 
so much more knowledge than wisdom, we are too 
learned to know anything about it, too high (Heaven 
help the altitude!) in the scale of creation, to care any 
thing about it, until we are bruised.and beaten down, 
or grow dizzy and fall, and then weare willing to learn 
of Nature, and to know what Father Sun and Mother 
Earth possess to heal and soothe, to teach and bless us 
with. And those thatJearn the lesson “ ponder these 
things ” in their hearts, lest, revealing them But ten 











to one my young readers have skipped, as usual, Le | 


this description, and are running their eyes down the 


told Mr. Mildred what had occurred. This news fired 
the mize. ° 





CHAPTER XIL 
TROUBLES AT THE LIMES,. 
Senseless and deformed, * 
Convulsive anger storms at large, or pale, 
And silent settles into fell revenge. Thomson. 

“On, Miss Maggy, don’t me,» don't#, I never 
have seen such a distressed y in all my piss Poor 
Miss Janet! poor dear! gohe, made a fool of herself, 
and run away with a poor man, who ain’t no sort of 
account in the world—den’t so much as own @ single 
patch of land on the earth!) Péor dear, see ona " 
brought herself to! To go and throw herself away on 
a poor man! And if it warn’tor leaving of old 
aud disgracin’ ourselves still more by runnin’ away, me 
an’ old Sam would follow after her and stay with 
her, to take care of her, ‘cause, you see, Miss M ; 
aa nater, if she has given herself away to that 
eller.” ' tes 

Such, between tears, sobs, — and reproaches, 
was the oration delivered by old Betty in reply to” Miss 
Upham’'s inquiries upon the morning of Janet's. elope- 
ment. Maggy baving heard that the whole neighbour- 
hood had (metaphorically) flown to ‘arms at the report 
of some catastrophe at the Limes, had jumped on her 
horse, and ridden over to know the truth. She was 
now sitting still in her saddle at the’ great front gate 
where Betty had happened to meet her, 

Betty having finished her speech, or being overcome 
by her feelixgs, dropped down upon the grassy bank 
and sobbed aloud, 6 

“Oh come, don’t cry so! Be comforted, take heart! 
An alliance with Charles Staunton is an honour to any 
family. He is one of Nature's princes!” 

“He's what?” 

“He is singularly handsome in person, noble’ in 


columns until they find the name of —Janet. | manner, highly accomplished, eminently endowed with 


Well then, here she is. She is idly holding her pony's 
reins, which is pacing through the pleasant umbrageous 
path, receiving the revivifying influence of Nature, yet 
ungrateful fer its ministration, her heart and brain 
filled to a painful extent with the fast approaching | 
tremendous crisis in destiny that comes but once in a | 
lifetime. Does any—does the lightest, the most frivo- 
lous, most unoccupied butterfly of fashion, giving her 
hand in marriage meet that era in her life with | 
levity? Janet did not, certainly. I said her spirits 
rose, and so they did, but not in levity—rather in 
exultation tempered by compunction. And so she rode 
on through the pleasant forest-path towards her destina- 
tion, Fairseat, the seat of Captain Houshton, about ten | 
miles distant from the Limes, It was situated on 
a very elevated site, five miles from the river. ‘This | 
handsome house had been erected as a hunting- | 
lodge, on account of the fine deer and other game 
there. Now it was used by Captain Houghton only 
as a summer and early autumn residence. Here, | 
during all the summer months, he was accustomed 
to entertain company, ladies as well as gentlemen. 
Here, rather early, that is, near the first of September, 
the deer-hunting commenced. And this was the first | 
sporting party of the season. A breakfast was given, 
to which all the neighbouring gentry were invited, 
and to this Janet had been invited. Miss Mildred was 
to meet her aunt Redclyffe, and to remain unser her 
chaperonage. But Janet looked for another there. 
Their road lay for miles on the forest and river bank, 
until they came to a steep, winding, perilous path 
which turned off from the river, and which led to the 
house. As Janet, closely followed by old Sam, rode up 
t» this turning, and while the old man was gazing, in | 
the last extremity of horror at the dizzy heicht he | 
thought himself shortly doomed to attempt—a horse- | 
man emerging from the bushes, met Janet's pony with | 
a shock, and caught the maiden in hisarms. ‘This was | 
Charles Staunton. 

“ My own love !—my blessed Janet! are you well?” 

“ Very, very well, dear Charles.” 

“Heaven bless you for coming. Come, dear, we 
must on! Twenty miles by the side of the river we | 
must ride. Come, love!” and Staunton riding, and | 


| curse her,’ I cried. 


talent——” 

“ Oh, nonsense! ” 

“ Backed by the influence of his father-in-law, he 
may rise to the proudest distinction ?” 

“The what?” 


| “He may, for aught you know to the contrary,” 


laughed Maggy. “ But her father! tell me about him 
—what did he say ?” 


“ Don’t ask me, please don’t—I wants to settle my 


| mind, and to keep it away from dwellin’ on mastev’s 


doings if I possibly can! cause you see, miss, it ain’t no 
sort of necessity for me to lose my soul, for the sake of 
old master and his doings! 

“Bat, oh! Betty, do tell me; for I am really con- 
cerned to know. Is there any likelihood of his for- 
giving them?” 

“ He'd forgive them! Miss Maggy! don’t you know 
old master better than that. He'll forgive them—yes! 
he'll forgive em if he catches of *em !” 

“ Was he so highly incensed then ? ” 

“Ineensed! he went raving mad, and cursed and 
swore till 1 said, ‘ For pity’s sake remember she’s your 
own child. Oh, think of her dear mother, she’s her 
child whom I nursed after she went to heaven; don’t 
With that, he threw a heavy stick 
at me, and I made off.” 

“« Merey upon us! but her grandmother, how is she ? ” 
asked Maggy. 

* She was struck, like one with death, motionless 
and speechless,” said Betty. 

Merciful Heaven, with paralysis!” exclaimed 
Maggy, in alarm—* Does Mr. Mildred know it ?” 

“ He ran out of the house like one mad,” said Betty. 

“Is it possible that he has left the house, and his 
mother—dying, perhaps!” . 

They had now reached the house, which was all in 
confusion. 

“ Who is with her?” again asked Maggy, hurrying 


| up the stairs. 


“ Miss Jessie—I do not like that young lady!” 

* Why, what has she done?” 

“T don't know, but the first time I saw her I took a 
dislike to her.” 

This conversation brought them to the door of Mrs. 





tenderness, and the fire of Maggy’s glance was 
quenched in the liquid softness of Jessie’s eyes. Mazey 
reproached herself for unjust, and even most unrea- 
sonable suspicion—for “ what motive,” she asked her- 
self, “could Jessie have for purposely omitting to use 
any means for the recovery of the old lady?” Then 
she hurried out, and sent messengers in haste for a 
physician, Roland, Mildred, her uncle, the clergymax, 
and then, at*more leisure, despatched a servant to 
Glenfall, to inform Mrs. Redclyffe of the dangerous 
illness of her mether. 

Evening drew on. The messenger had returned, 
and declared himself unable to find his master in any 
of his usual haunts. Mrs. Redclyffe, accompanied by 


she’s) Alice and Captain Houghton, had arrived, and they 


were waiting, in another room, the permission of a 
young clergyman who had come, to enter the chamber. 
The family physician, who had quickly obeyed the 
summons, had been exerting all the powers of his art 
for her restoration—almost in vain or with but partial 
success. Late in the evening she recovered her speech 
imperfectly. “My son—I must see—my son!” were 
the first, intelligible words she spoke. The doctor 
stepped out to Captain Houghton and told him this; 
urging the great necessity of her son’s speedy arriyal 
if he would see his moter living. 

The messenger could not find him—he must have 
pursued his fugitive daughter and her lover. “I will 
go in search of him,” said Captain Houghton, and 
ringing, he ordered the fleetest and strongest horse in 
the stables to be saddled and brought rourd. In ten 
minutes he was urging his fiery steed to its utmost 
speed over the hills and precipices that shortened tle 
distance. 

Hours passed on, during which the old lady’s lifo 
seemed ebbing away. Again she strove to speak ; and 
when the physician bent down low to hear her words 
she arti with great difficulty—‘ Agnes—Alice— 
my children!” and they were permitted to approach 
her bedside. She looked’ on them with so much love 
struggling through the deathly agony of her face! 
She tried again to speak; her daughter, with eyes 
streaming with tears, bent over to catch the words in 
vain. The aged countenance was convulsed a moment 
and then settled—they thought in death. But it was 
| not so—again, and oh! with what power it struggled 
| for a moment te overcome the mortal torpor—to com- 
mune with its mortal love! ‘The pinched and sunken 
lips again move. Her daughter bends to catch the 
words—* Janet—forgive—love—bless ! ” 

On the afternoon of a sultry September day, a very 
youthful pair rode in “hot haste,” travel-stained, 
fatigued, and pale, up in front of a rural tavern. An 
ostler came out to take charge of the horses, arid Staun- 
ton dismounting, lifted Janet from her saddle. Tho 
| host, a dapper little man, with a round, smiling face, 
| came out to meet them. 

“Ts the Rev. Mr. Burleigh here?” inquired Staunton, 
in a low voice, as he drew Janet’s arm within his own, 
and led her into the house. 

“Yes, yes; he’s here!” answered the host, with a 
sly smile, and a confidential air. 

Now there were really no confidences between 
Staunton and the hotel-keeper, to whom both himself 
and Janet were perfect strangers; but the former un- 
derstood at a glance the state of affairs between the 
youthful couple, and lent himself to them accordingly. 

For one minute Janet was left in the parlour alone, 
while Staunton went to procure a small printed slip of 
| paper at the bar. ‘hen returning, he drew her arm 
| within his, and led her down to the beach, whero 
| the ferry-boat was waiting to convey them across the 
| river. 
| Janet was deadly pale and leoked exhausted, but re- 

cognizing Mr. Burleigh in the boat, her spirits revived. 
| As they were going over the river, she raised her efes 
| to his venerable face so beseechingly, and murmured : 
| “Oh, my dear friend! do you think that we are 
| doing so very wrong? ” 
“It is over late to ask that question now, Janet.” 
“ True,” replied Janet, sadly—and, like many other 
| prospective wrongdoers, she wished the wreng at onco 
| completed, and the struggle ever. 
They gained the other side—they landed immedi- 








keeping hold of her bridle, re-entered the shaded river- | Mildred’s chamber. Jessie entered softly—the room | ately, and stood before the clergyman, with the tavern- 


path, and pursued its course. 


} 


| was silent as death, and so dark that it was some | keeper and the ferryman for the witnesses. 


The book 


Old Sam turned slowly—very slowly around, and | seconds before she could discern the prostrate form of | was opened—the imposing ceremony commenced— 


gazed after them, with his grey eyes gradually en- | 
larging, dilating, and starting out of his head, like one 
bereft of his senses. At last the truth broke on him 
with terrible effect. 

“ What the devil does that mean? Sure enough it’s 
an elopement. Hi! Miss Janet! Mr. Staunton! this is 
pretty behaviour! Stop!—wo-o-o—way, Miss Janet, | 
for goodness sake, stop! Murder! help! fire! thieves! | 
Get on, Bobby! get along; gee-up! 


the old lady, extended nearly lifeless on the bed. | 
Jessie sat near the head of the bed, but did not seem to | 
be doing any other duty than watching. Maggy | 
drew near, and after gazing with sorrow, reverence | 
and awe upon this forsaken sick-bed, she turned, and | 
whispering softly to Jessie, inquired if a physician 
had been summoned, and if Mr. Roland Mildred had 
been sent for. What was her surprise and indignation | 





‘hey have gone | to learn that neither had been done. Jessie had appre- | our first parents! 


clean out of sight! ” exclaimed the old man in despair. | hended no danger and so had taken no precaution. 
“Well, if ever I saw the like! now I must go and face | And now Maggy discerned at once the cause of poor 
master, and as sure as ever he curses and swears at me, | old Betty’s previous freedom from alarm upon the sub- 
T'll curse and swear at you, you lame, old jade; if it | ject. And, for the first time in her life, she sent a 
had not been for you, I should have caughtthem.” Se | suspicious, searching, angry glance deep into the eyes 
saying, old Sam rode gently back to the Limes, and | of Jessie; but those orbs opposed their large, shadowy 


completed. 

The boy folded his child-bride to his bosom, and 
they were turning to leave the place, when the up- 
raised hand and warning voice of the clergyma« ar- 
rested them. 

“TI might not refuse to wed you; but such a mar- 
riage seldom, very seldom prospers! Boy and girl, 
you have in your proper selves sinned again the sin of 
Your have in your proper persons 
incurred again the curse! Son of Adam! in taking 
this child from %er parent’s bosom thou hast plucked: 
again the forbidden fruit! Staunton, in pain, in anxiety 
of mind, in failure of strength and disappointment of 
heart, shalt thou expiate thy sin! Boy, Janet has in- 
curred the sorrows that wait on filial impiety, dis- 
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obedience, and rebellion—but I charge thee to bear her 
up and on through them all——” 

Staunton clasped her more closely to his heart. 

“As thou wouldst merit and win forgiveness from 
Heaven!” 

« At least we shall, together, meet whatever comes,” 
was the uppermost thought in the heart of both, as 
they re-entered the ferry-boat. 

“Poor child, poor child—where do you intend to 
take her now ?” asked the clergyman. 

“We shall remain here to-night, and to-morrow, 
Janet?” said the youth, suddenly appealing to the 
girl. , 

“ To-morrow, oh! to-morrow—very, very early, to- 
morrow, wé must return to the Limes—must go at once 
to father, and to dearest, dearest grandmother!” 

‘hey landed on the other side and were walking 
towards the house, when, suddenly thundering down 
¢he hill, came a horseman at. headlong speed, and 
Roland Mildred, throwing himself frantically from the 
saddle, rushed furiously towards the party, his face 
purple, his frame violently shaking with the very 
frenzy of anger, brandishing two swords, and ex- 
claiming: 

“Thief! kidnapper! villain! scoundrel! traitor! 
knave! accursed knave! draw and defend your life, 
that I may not have the sin of murder on my soul!” 
He hurled one sword at Staunton with so much violence 
that it must have struck him, but that Janet, with the 
instinct of devotion and the speed of light threw her- 
self upon his bosom, receiving herself the blow, which 
felled her bleeding to the earth. 


“Murderer! you have killed your daughter!” ex- | 


claimed the agitated clergyman, in the extremity of 
horror. 

“ Would I had killed them both!” roared the mad- 
man—white with terror, nevertheless. Staunton sank 
down and raised her partly on his lap, laid her head 
upon his bosom, and oh, in a bitter, bitter sorrow, im- 
possible to describe, impossible to conceive, wiped the 
blood that oozed from some inward wound from her 
lips; while the clergyman, kneeling, bathed the young 
deathlike brow and temples with cold water. The 
irenzy, the dizzy, the blind delirium of his fury having 
momentarily passed away, tle father stood still, struck 
with horror and remorse; then advanced slowly for- 
ward, to look in fear upon his work, muttering to him- 
ell: 

“ Heaven knows I did not mean to strike her!” 


CHAPTER XlIL 
THE LIMES. 


See'st thou yon gray gleaming hall, 
Where the deep oak shadows fall? 
Voices that have left the spot 
Long ago, 
Still are murmuring round its hearth, 
Soft and low: 
Ever there, yet one alone 
Hath the gift to hear their tone. 
Guests come thither and depart, 
Free of step. and light of heart; 
Children, with sweet visions blest, 
In the haunted chamber rest ; 
One alone unslumbeéring lies, 
When the night hath sealed all eyes; 
One quick heart and watchful ear, 
Listening for those whispers clear. 


A YEAR, with its moral and its material vicissi- 
tudes—with its toils and struggles—its hopes and fears 
—its disappointments and victories—its sins and sur- 
rows—its loves and joys—a year, with its fruitful 
autumn, its hoary winter, its budding, blossoming 


Hemans. 


but from.a sort of instinct. One day, while her old wait- 
ing-maid was dressing her, she said suddenly, “ Go and 
ask my sen to send me some money.” And when the 
servant went to Roland Mildred, he, greatly wondering at 
what he called his “ old mother’s new whim,” sent back 
the purse, she took it, examined the contents, and then 
returning it to the hand of the eld maid, said: “Send 
this to Janet; now, do you hear? Send this to my 
grand-daughter, and do not say a word about it to any 
one. Why doesn’t she come? Why doesn’t she come? 
Tell her 1am not angry with her, poor child; tell her 
I pray for her, love her, bless her; tell her to come and 
not be afraid.” This was the first of September. And 
from that time for weeks when her meals were brought 
to her, she laid by the choicest morsels on a separate 
plate, and would say confidentially to her maid, “ Carry 
that to Janet.” And the old servant would humour 
what she called her “ whims,” by taking the plate out, 
pretending to obey her. Sometimes her mind wandered 
sadly. One night her son came into her room to ask 
her how she felt herself. He expressed surprise at 





spring, and its exuberant luxuriance of summer—has | 
passed since the warm eve in September, when Janet | 
Mildred gave herself to Charles Staunton. 

Let us first take a glance at the Limes. The old | 
lady, whom we left prostrate on what we supposed to , 
be her death-bed, did not die then or there, nor did she | 
fully recover. 
tinyzuishes some organisations, successfully resisted 


self! more welcome, less appalling, must have been 
death. . She lived, and sat confined to her arm-chair, in 
her own lonely and solitary chamber, paralysed in mind 
and body—nothing but the loving heart left living in 
its pristine immortal strength. 

“ Where is Janet? Send her tome! I want her!” 
she would pleadingly say to Jessie, who, with her 


and control of the unfortunate lady. 

“ Yes, yes, we will send for her; you shall see her,” 
Jessie would reply. 

“ But when, when?” with a childlike pertinacity she 
would entreat. 

“Oh, to-morrow; you shall see her to-morrow,” 
would be the reply of the guileful girl, thinking, per- 
haps, that the old lady would forget; but no, her heart 
never forgot. In the morning she would be sure to 
wake early, and insist on being dressed soon, and sit in 
her arm-chair, for “ Janet is coming to-day,” she would 





The news of this act spread rapidly. 

“ Arrest the murderer! Arrest him! Strike him 
down if he resists!” sounded from all sides, as the 
villagers came running to the scene of the catastrophe. 
Disturbed by the nvise, Janet opened her geutle eyes, 
and fixiag them tenderly on her father’s countenance, 
murmured faintly : 

No—not hurt. I am not—hurt—dear father—not 
much!” and then sank exhausted. 

“Arrest Roland Mildred! Arrest the unnatural 
monster! Knock him on the head if he resists! ” thun- 
dered the crowd, pouring in, and a score of hands fell 
upon his person. Breaking from them with the strength 
aud fury of a demon, he roared in a frenzy of remorse, 
despair and rage: 

“Let me get at the scoundrel!, The villain has 
made me kill my child! let me finish the work by kill- 
ing him!” and he would have fallen with frantic ferocity 
upou Staunton, but that a dozen hands intercepted 
the raining blows of his arms, while cries of “ Arrest 
lim!” “ Knock him down!” “ Unnatural monster!” 
resounded from all quarters. 





At this moment, “Hands off Roland Mildred, in- | 


stantly, and disperse every one of you to your own 
homes!” exclaimed a_ stern, deep-toned voice, and 
Captain Houghton, in the calm majesty of self-posses- 
sion and authority, stood in the midst. And, to the in- 
censed father, who was still struggling violently to get 
at Staunton, said: “ Madman! double murderer! de- 
< and follow me! Your mother, your mother is 
ying!’ 

Aroused by the sound, the violet eyes of the pros- 
trated girl once more flew open. She sprang to her 
feet, stretched out her arms appealiugly to Captain 
Houghton, and gasping in heart-breaking accents, 
“No, no! no, no! Oh, God, no! notso! not—dying, 
oh, uot dying!” But the blood again gushed from her 
mouth, and she sank back into the extended arms of 
her wretched husband. 

“Tear her to the house at once, Staunton, send im- 
stantly for a surgeon. Roland Mildred, I believe, I 
hope, your daughter is not mortally wounded; but 
your mother is dying; you had best ride at once tg the 
Limes. Gvwod people all, disperse to your homes; you 
do uo good, but every sort of harm here,” commanded 
Captain Houghton, who, of all the party, was. the 
only one left in possession, of his senses. i 
directions were generally followed. Staunton, who, 
“struck speechless with despair, had, from, first to. last, 
never once spoken, now moved off with his beloved 
burden, 
with the effect of the fury of comtending passions, me- 

-Chanically got into his saddle. 


say to her old waiting-maid; and the poor old servant, 
| not knowing that her lady had been deceived by a pro- 
| mise, and thinking that in that also her mind wandered, 
would go out to weep over the ruined intellect of her 
| old, old companion and mistress of nearly three-quar- 
ters of acentury. And as the hours passed and the 
| day advanced, the invalid would look, and watch, and 
inquire, and weep; and sometimes, with a prophetic 
| glimpse of the truth, she would say—her very errors of 
speech makiug her lamentations more pathetic— 
|. “Oh, I shall see Janet never no more, never no more.” 
| She knew Jessie perfectly ; for, as her intellect 
| weakened, her instincts became more subtle. 
“ Send that girl away,” she would say to her son, in 
the very presence of Jessie, “she makes misery.” 

But Jessie—sweet, considerate, forgiving soul—would 
go to her, and coo and caress, while the old lady would 
shrink in loathing from her contact. 

“ What an angel of goodness you are, Jessie. And, 
oh, my poor mother, what a wreck, what a wreck; and 
to think that she should injure -you so, sweet, soft 
Jessie ; but never mind, my darling girl, sole comfort 
of my afilictions, my consoler, my beautiful consoler. 
| Never mind, bear this a little longer; do not leave me. 
How shall I ever repay you for all your self-devotion 
in staying here? But never mind, you shall be re- 
warded, richly rewarded!” | Roland Mildred would 
exclaim, with enthusiastic gratitude. ; 

Thus the instincts, the inspirations of the old lady 
were neglected as the senseless gibberish of dotage, 





| received as so much holiness and truth. Shesoon divined 
the influence this fatal girl possessed with her son—the 
ascendency she was gradually gaining over him; and 
daily would she bow. her pure heart before this power, 
and plead for her she loved. 

“Send for Janet. Let her come home, and take the 
rest, that is all I want in this world. Janet at home!” 
and daily the deceitful girl would promise that “she 
should come to-morrow,” and daily that promise would 
be broken, and the sad plaint would recur, “Oh! I 
shall never see her again, never no more!” But the 
words do not suggest the tone of deep despair in which 
they were uttered. Thus, day after day, in sickening 
“hope deferred,” liagered this loving and suffering 
| heart. Who can guess the torture, the anguish of this 





His | goul, feeting most poignantly all the sorrows of a | 


bereavement she could neither understand nor cure. 
| She seemed ouce to, feel that Janet was suffering from 
verty—not from hearing any one say so, for the 


Her father—frenzied, white, yet exhausted | pame of the lost daughter was never mentioned— 


Was banished from each lip and ear, 
Like words of wantonness or fear, 


death, and she lived; but what a wreck of her former | 


diabolical cuuning, had contrived to get the chief charge | 


while the falsities of the doubly-dyed traitress were | 


finding her still up. “Oh, I am waiting for Janet to 
come and comb my hair,” she asswered as quietly as 
if she had never left home. Sometimes her imbecility 
bordered upon actual insanity. Once—this was in the 
middle of September—old Betty coming to the house to 
pay her “duty to old mistress,” went up to her room, 


‘That strong tenacity to life which dis- | and found her tottering about the chamber, holding on 
| 


to chairs and by bed-posts, and taking down chintz and 
gingham wrappers that hung in tle wardrobe. As her 
faithful servant entered, she sank, trembling, into a 
chair, and pointing to the little pile, she said: “ Take— 
carry it to poor Janet—it will do to make the baby some 


ips.” 
“The baby!” exclaimed old Betty, in perplexity. 
“ Yes, Janet has been here to-day. She came in at 
the door, looking so thin and pale, and dressed so 
| poorly—and she carried a little bit of a baby in her 
| arms; poor thing, she’s nothing but a baby herself— 
| and she brought it and laid it on my lap, and asked me 
| what she should call her little girl, and I told her to 
call it Mary, after her mother; and then Jessie came 
to the door, and Janet ran away frightened. Now 
carry this bundle to her—tell her she may take it, for 
it is mine, my clothes. Tell her I am coming to live 
with her, and nurse her until she gets well, for she is 
sick.” 
Thus reason and madness strove in her mind, and 
she who remembered her own destitution of property, 
forgot her utter inability to take care of herself, much 
less another. Betty gathered up the things, and took 
them out of her room to “ humour old mistress,” 

And, it will be asked, had this beautiful love, still 
more beautiful amid the ruins of her body and her 
| mind—had this beautiful love no power to soften the 
| heart of the son and father towards his daughter? 
Little or no power. Roland was not one to appreciate 
the spiritual, the divine loveliness of this principle— 
outliving, as it did, the death of all else. His mother 
was “old and childish, it would not do to mind her,” 
he would say, with a sigh; and sometimes, in some 
| less stern mood, he would say: “If Janet would dis- 
| card the fellow, would promise never to see or speak to 
| him again; never to write, send a message, or receive 
| one from the rascal; then, disobedient and rebellious 

as she had been, she might come back, he would fer- 
| give her; but never, while she was the wife of that 
| infernal scoundrel who stole her, his only child from 
| his bosom, should she enter his doors, for any pur- 
| pose whatever.” And then again he would furiously 
| inquire, * Why does not tlie ungrateful girl write to 
| me? No, she has never written to me one letter, she 
does not care for me, she is entirely takeu up with her 
| husband. I’m nobody but an old fool, that might be 
j-useful in pushing him on, confound him. I'd push 
him up a ladder to the gallows, with infinite good- 
will.” 

Those who are in the habit of observing human 
nature lave noticed that mothers are apt to be jeaious 
of their sons’ wives, while they have no such feelings 
| toward their daughters’ husbands; and on the con- 
trary, fathers, who are extremely given to love and 
pet their daugliters-in-law, not seldom grow very 
jealous of their sons-in-law, ‘This feeling is increased 
in strength a hundred-fold in the case of an only 
| child. Roland Mildred was an extreme case of the 
latter instance. From his own nature, and from the 
nature of his love for his only child, his sole, exclu- 
sive affection, he must have been jealous of any man 
who could rival, much more exceed |im in her heart, 
and would have had to struggle with a tendency to 
| dislike her lover or husband, however high in birth 
and rank, and rich in wealth and distinction he might 
have been. Towards Staunton, one without family, 
without fortune, without distinction or influence of 
any sort, and one who had besides stolen his daughter 
away, he bore the most jealous, burning, and consum- 
ing hatred. He who liked “a good hater,” would have 
rejoiced in Roland Mildred. he 

Agnes Redclyffe would often visit her mother, and 
wished, with true filial duty and affection, to take her 
over to Oak Lodge, to assume the whole charge aud 
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care of the invalid herself, but the old lady refused to 
stir from the Limes. 

“No, no, Agnes! I love you dearly, my daughter ; 
but you are rich and happy, and have health and 
friends, and do net need me. No, no, Agnes; 1 must 
wait here for poor Janet. If she ever comes back I } 
want to be here to receive her, and to protect her from 
her father’s rage, you know. No; I must stay here, | 
and wait—or, if I go anywhere, I must go and live | 
with Janet, to take care of her, poor baby!” she would 
persist, forgetful of her inability. 

Mrs. Redclyffe had once spoken to.her brother in be- 
half of his erring child; but the ungovernable fury into 
which the very sound of her name threw him, the | 
frightful oaths with which he swore that so long as she | 
even went by the name of that “ thrice-accursed | 
scoundrel,” she should never cross his threshold for any 
purpose whatever, shocked and stunned the lady into 
that strict silence upon the subject of the lost daugh-| 
ter, that had been sternly enforced upon every other 
member of the family. 

Jessie! More than any other evil character it has 
been my fate to pourtray, I detest Jessie Appleton! 
We admire the fierce beauty and strength of the lion | 
and the tiger, even when shunning their destroying | 


| was only the free bleeding of the lungs, dangerous 


fallinto another. Indeed, the physician said that it 


though it was, and the extreme physical prostration 
caused thereby, together with the coeunter-irritation, 
that preserved her brain and reason from a total and 
final overthrew. Thus for weeks she lay between 
death-like swoons and short, convulsive spasms of 
keenest anguish and remorse. 

And all this time Staunton, in the bitterness of ser- 
row and repentance scarcely less than her own, 
watched by her bedside; nor night, or day, for an 
hour resigned his post, while health and strength 
passed from him unnoticed, until he grew as thin, 
pale, and almost as feeble as the wan form languishing, 
withering before him. Was it a really sincere repent- 
ance, then? Did they indeed wish that their error 
could be blotted out—the ill-starred marriage under 
the rock be annulled, and each restored—she to her 
family, he to his freedom? No! no! no! By all the 
mutual anguish—by all the remorse that only served 
to knit their hearts more closely together—no! Each 
felt, in the first calmly conscious meeting of their eyes, 
each felt more than ever now, in this season of bitter 
trial, that were the whole past to be lived over, the 
error would be committed, the anguish risked again. 


fury ; but we loathe the slime of the serpent even more | No, no, nothing but the hopeless, the impossible defec- 
than we fear the venom of its fangs. She played her | tion of one or of the other, could have brought either 
part as she knew how to play it—artfully intercepting | to wish their act annulled. Yet Roland Mildred, 
all letters and messages, and skilfully preventing ail | quoting the familiar proverb, “ When poverty comes in 
interviews that promised the most distant hope of a | at the door, love flies out of the window,” hoped and 
reconciliation; and, withal, making herself so neces- | believed that their attachment would, in a few weeks 
sary to the family, as to draw from the reserved and | or months, be starved, or frozen, or fatigued out. And 
dignified Agnes Redclyffe, the frequent. commendation | it may be so with « hasty, fanciful sentiment, a coun- 
of, “ Jessie, my brother and myself can never do enough | terfeit of the pure gold of affection; but theirs, with 


to testify our appreciation and our graiitude for all 
your goodness.” 

Janet Mildred had been brought up with even more 
tenderness than an only child usually is, A grand- 
mother’s pet from earliest infancy—an only child of 
his lost and idolized wife, a father’s darling—the 
heiress, besides, of an immense fortune—she had been 
surroypded from babyhood with a love and an obser- 
vance that had guarded her from even the idea of in- 
convenience of any sort, much less from hardship. 
So much love, and, I had almost said, reverence, paid 
to a child naturally less amiable than Janet would have 
spoiled her disposition as it spoiled her ability. Her 
grandmother had expressed an opinion that it was better 
for a young maiden to have an old, faithful dressing- 
maid, than a yeung and thoughtless one as ignorant as 
herself. So Betty remained in her service, petting 
and spoiling her to her heart’s content, and guarding 
her as carefully from learning to think or act for her- 
self, as she would have shielded her from war, pesti- 
lence, or famine. Janet’s rooms, wardrobe, books, 
music, pictures, &c., were kept in order: and her walks, 
rides, &c., arranged without a single volition of 
her own willin the matter. Or if she did any little 
voluntary bit of work, it was some unnecessary trifle, 
to which her affectionate heart alone would prompt her 
—such as displacing her grandmother's maid, for the 
sake of bathing, rubbing, and caressing the old lady’s 
feet, or deing the duty of her father’s servant, by mix- 


ing his grog, and set him swearing by spoiling it! | 
Upon such occasions he wanted to ku-w what the mis- | 


chief was the use of his having servants, if his daughter 
had to wait upon him. He wanted to know, for in- 
stance, what was the utility of anybody having dogs 
and barking themselves. And if Janet put in any 
sweet, affectionate word about the duty and the pleasure 
of waiting on her father, he would call it romantie rub- 
bish, and say that things were adapted to uses, and 
uses to things; and that to put her to mixing toddy, 
was about as wise as to take one of her own silk scarfs 
to wipe tumblers with. Iam sorry to acknowledge it 
—but as there is a necessity upon me to speak and 
write the truth without idealizing—it must be confessed 
that these instances betray more innate vulgarity than 
ehivalric feeling. 

His mother, with all her refinement, fully appre- 
ciated the religious sentiment in Janet’s love and prof- 


fered services, though she would sometimes say to Ler: | 


“ There are other and more useful ways of revealing 
affection, my owx darling, than by these menial ser- 
vices that any other might do as well.” 

“ Ah, but grandmother, don’t you know that the more 
humble a service is, the deeper the pleasure it gives 
me? When I am sitting on the floor, bathing your 
dear feet, or when I am combing out your long, soft 
hair, I have a feeling of great happiness.” 

And sometimes, in a lighter mood, she would say: 

* Indeed, grandmother, you would let me be your 
little waiting-maid, if you only believed what a real 
satisfaction it would be to me.” 

Now all was changed with Janet. She had fallen to 
the earth by the sudden news that her beloved grand- 
mother was dying. Fainting from the loss of blood, 
she had been carried into the small tavern and laid upon 
ahumble bed ina hot, close little room, which was, 
nevertheless, the best one in the house, When restora- 
tives were applied, and she recovered from one fainting 
fit with renewed reason and memory, it was only to 


| all the sin and sorrow it had caused, was, nevertheless, 
| deep, earnest, and true; may their patience and fidelity 
| atone for and redeem them! Their honeymoon was 
| not that of romantic young lovers, though be it re- 
| membered both were very young—he nineteen, she 
sixteen. No! It had been passed in agony of body 
and anguish of mind; prostrate upon a bed of extreme 
illness by Janet, and in constant, fatiguing, sorrowful 
| and remorseful watching by her husband. But they 
were unselfish, disinterested, devoted; and this sorrow 
endeared them to each other more, oh, how much more 
than weeks passed in health and revelry. Every care 
he lavished upon the languishing one, every fatigue he 
endured for her sake, only deepened his affection for 
her. ‘I am proving what the inspired angel said,” he 
thought; “Iam proving that bodily pain and fatigue, | 
| without moral suffering, endured for a loved one, is a 
| deep, religious joy—with and for moral suffering, it is 
an alleviation or cure.” Her suffering, his devotion, 
their youth and beauty and warm affection, drew 
around them the sympathies of the small town; yes, 
the sympathies even of the cold-hearted gathered 
around their loves, as the shivering draw around a 
warm hearth for its pleasant heat. Of course the whole 
story was known ; and I am afraid her father’s conduct 
and character suffered more severe animadversion than 
was strictly just. The two best physicians of the 
county attended her, yet both declared that all their 
science would have been powerless to have saved her life, 
had it not been for the constant, vigilant, untiring care of 
Staunton. With all this care her life was saved ; but it 
was four weeks before it was deemed safe to tell her any 
news that might startle or surprise her, At last about the 
first of October, she was told that her grandmother still 
lived—though paralyzed, there was no immediate fear 
of her death. But, oh! could Janet rejoice in that | 
spared life, with that shattered frame and ruined mind ? 
Her slow, extremely slow convalescence, was passed in 
penitential tears and prayers, alas! so inconsistently 
for a fault she felt she should commit again, were the 
temptation again before her. But perhaps Janet 
prayed, as I am afraid too many of us do pray, namely, 
to be forgiven, to be remitted the just punishment of 
the sin, not to be cleansed from the dear sin itself, 
And for Staunton, it did seem too severe—it would 
have wearied out any one less patient than himself, 
to find that, after all his devotion to her, after nights 
and days of extreme fatigue and anxiety, that after 
his almost miraculous restoration of her life, her con- 
valescence should be in weeping and wailing. 
But he never thought of that, never, never grew tired 
of trying to soothe, to console her. Thus passed the 
second menth of their marriage. 
| It was the first of November before she was able to 
| leave her room. She wrote to her father, imploring 
his forgiveness—imploring permission only to come and 
see her posr, dear grandmother. ‘Yo this letter she 
received this curt and sharp reply: 
“When you have bidden a tinal farewell to the ac- 
cursed knave who stole his master’s daughter from his 
house—when you have sworn never to see, speak to, 
| or write to him, or receive any letter or message from 
| him—when, in short, you part with him as with the 
| dead—then, and not till then, shall you enter my 
| house. You need send no more letters, for I shall 

reply to none not prefaced with the surrender of the 
| hireling you have married. You know the terms, and 





iW alae. 

They were sitting together when this cruel letter 
came. She read it, and her white lips revealed to hep 
husband the death of her hopes. Janet looked at him, 
and held the letter towards the fire, ’ 

“ Yes, burn it, darling,” said her husband, divining 
her embarrassment; and she let it go imto the blaze 
and dropped herself into the kind arms opened tj 
receive her. Nota word more was said about the letter. 

“Janet, love, we must leave this place; do you not 

ow it?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“ There are two plans that I have to propose to yon, 
The first is, that we shall go to a town; there I should 
not dread a failure in competition with the strongest, 
A few years of healthful toil, and then a brilliant fy. 
ture!” and for the first time since their ill-omeneg 
marriage, his eyes sparkled as he spoke. 

“ And the other plan, Charles?” 

“Ts this, my darling: to stay here a few years, and 
meet what threatens; for I think that you would 
grieve to desert the neighbourhood, while your good 
and suffering grandmother still lives ; you would grieve 
to leave her ill and suffering, with the. certainty of 
never seeing her again.” 

“But I could not, upon that account, blight all your 
future life; nor could she advise—grandmother, her- 
self, would not counsel me to do it.” 

“Love, love, I am not twenty yet; staying here a 
few years would not blight all my future life; while 
leaving here now might sadden all yours. It is that I 
would avert.” 

“Staunton, will you do as you please; being sure 
that I shall know it to be altogether right ?” 

“But I would have your counsel.” 

“Ah! I wish I could assist you with my thoughts; 
but I have no knowledge of the world, you know.” 

“Your thoughts are purer; your counsel really 
wiser for that, my love—knowledge of the world is 
oftentimes a gambler’s knowledge of tricks at cards, 
and we do not wish to enter life as a game, dear; so 
give me your honest thoughis.” 

“Oh, but Charles, my judgment is not good.” 

“You have been told so, dear, until you believe it. 
Whoever could have taught you so, dear? You must 
not set out by being persuaded that you have a poor 
judgment and then let it grow really imbecile for want 
of exercise. In this march of life, 1 do not wish to go 
on in advance alone, selfishly laying out the future and 
turning to censort with you only in hours of idleness 
and relaxation. No, I love you too entirely—too 
wholly ; we must be one in mind as in heart; I would 
have you go, step by step, with me—if you fail to 
come up, I must fall back. Now to return to this 
subject, we must decide it soon. What is your 
opinion?” 

“Dear Charles; can I take the responsibility of ad- 
vising you when inclination so strongly biases the 
little judgment I have——” 

“ And this inclination, Janet; I divine it.” 

In a word, it was settled between them that they 
should remain in the neighbourhood for the preseut. 
And then he drew a small table to the fire, between 
them, and said: 

“ Now, dear, let us see what we have to commence 
with,” and taking out his purse, one that she had knit 
for him, he turned ifs contents upon the board. “Five 
pounds.” He wrote down that sum, and then taking 
his watch, chain, and pencil, placed them with the 
money. “They cost forty pounds, they will bring 
half-price;” he wrote down twenty. A seal-ring, 
drawn from his little finger, added to the pile, and 
“two pounds” added to the list. Then a very small 
diamond brooch, which he valued at two pounds, com- 
pleted the sum. And Janet drew from her finger a 
small ring, aruby heart set around with pearls, and 
laid it with the others, saying: 

“That is all I have; I never carried a purse of 
money, or a watch and chain, never having use for 
either; but that little ring is valuable, I think, as a 
ring.” 

And Staunton silently took it up, and would have 
replaced it on ‘the small finger, but with a smile she 
stopped him; pointing to the third finger of the left 
haud, sho said: 

“See, I have still another ring, a dearer ring, that 
shall never leave my finger!” 

“We have about thirty pounds, then, dear.” 

“Oh, I have more jewellery at home, a great deal 
more—a complete set of pearls and a complete set of 
sapphires—1 wonder, if I were to send for my wardrobe, 
if father would send them to me?” 

“Do not send for them, Janet.” 

“ And then there is my little Seafoam—a small for- 
tune to you and re.” 

He must be returned to your father’s stables, dear. 
It should have been done long ago, but [ waited to 
speak to you on the su'ject.” 

But why ? he was purchased for me.” 

“For your use, dear; you were a minor; you owned 
nothing—not your palfry—not your jewellery.” 

“ Still, if we send Seafoam home, my father will send 
him back, since no one wants him there; and if my 
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father happens to think of my wardrobe, books, piano, ' out again one’s own dear child. I know it. I’m a | 
and all my little personal effects, he will be sure to send | father myself, you see; and no matter what my girl | 
them, for he may be furious and destroying, but not | was to do—though God forbid she should hear me say | 
mean in his revenge.” ; | it—I declare I couldn’t turn again her; I couldn't in- 
“ [ shall be glad for your sake then, dear Janet.” ' deed. And he won’t, though ‘he ought to, you know, 

That same evening Staunton hired a man to take! children; and so, sir, just let the what-you-call-um | 
back Seafoam tothe Limes, and he himself went to dis- | stand awhile.” 

eof their jewellery. With the proceeds he returned | The little man seemed to even avoid saying “ bill” 

to Janet, to settle their debts, that had remained un- | or “account” to them. 
paid to this time. But Staunton was as obdurate in wishing to dis- 

Then it was that Staunton tasted for the first time'| charge his little obligations as ever creditor could have 
one of the “sweets ” of adversity, in finding how much | been in exacting a debt. Finally, the landlord pro- 
goodness, how much simple generosity, and guileless,| mised him upen his word and honour —his sacred 
unconscious magnanimity, may exist among the | honour—that he would make out the account and send 
youghest and most unpretending of our fellow-creatures. | it to him in the course of that week, without fail—a 
First he called for the host and his bill; and the little, | promise which the little host had not the slightest idea 


fat landlord, with his round face and simple manner, | 


entered the parlour. 

“T have to apologize for not asking for, and settling 
my bill before, Mr. Downes, but Mrs. Staunton and my- 
self leave you to-day, and so I wish to settle with you 
now.” 


of fulfilling. 

I am sorry for it; sorry that a man of so much kind- 
ness of heart should have so little regard for his word, 
but it was “all along” of his having big bumps of 


| benevolence and firmness, and a very small hint of 
| conscientiousness. Leaving the room he met the doc- 


Now this little, round landlord had the character of | tor. 


a thriftless, gooc-for-nothing fellow, always in ann 


and always behindhand. At this very moment he 
had not five shillings in his till; for the village was 
not the great thoroughfare that it is now, nor did it boast 
the comfortable and well-kept hotel that now marks the 
site where then stood the little tavern, kept by the 
little landlord, John Downes, the brother of the minis- 
ter's housekeeper. 

“ Have you the bill about you, sir? ” 

The little host sat down in a chair, drew up his feet, 
rubbed and stroked his little, fat k»ees, and—smiled. 
Staunton was standing before him, pocket-book in 
hand, 

“ The bill, if you please, sir—we are hurried.” 

“The bill! oh—aye—yes, to be sure! the bill—I— 
I've mislaid it somewhere—it—it’s lost—some other 
time!” 

“Can't you recollect the amount, sir? ” 

“The amount! oh! yes, certainly, the amount was 
—was—it's gone elean out of my head! ’pon my word, 
I don't know what the amount was—any other time 
will do as well!” 

“Be so good as to make it out again, if you please, 
sir.” 
“ ]—J—I hain’t time—iadeed, indeed I hain’t!” said 
the landlord, with awkward embarrassment, yet looking 
so lovingly at the poor young pair—as if his little 
lymphatic body were about to melt in tears. 

“Tt will take you but a moment, Mr. Downes.” 

“But I hain’t that moment to spare! indeed, indeed 
I hain’t! I’m very busy—I’m—I’m awfully pushed 
with work! I—I declare I am!” persisted the land- 


“ See hore, doctor. Ah, I am glad I met you. Don’t 
goin there; he'll be worrying you about paying his 
bill, and I heard you say, 1 think—didn’t I, doctor ?” 

“What? You heard me say nothing.” 

“ Well, anyhow, I heard you think you wouldn’t be 
in a hurry about the thingamy.” 

Talf-laughing, the doctor passed the bustling little 
landlord, and, notwithstanding his behest, went into 
the parlour. As he had anticipated, there stood Staunton 
ready for him. Heinquired about Janet's health, gave her 
some advice; and, noticing a little hacking cough, for 
| the first time, asked her how she had got it. She did not 
| not kaow. It had come on very gradually. But the 
| doctor looked very serious as he held her slightly fever- 
| ish little hand, and observed the small isolated crimson 
| spot, not larger than a rose-leaf, on her wan left cheek; 
| and promised to come and see her often—in a friendly 
way. And, drawing on his gloves and taking his hat, 





he wished them good-morning. 
7 * * . 


* * 


When the man commissioned to take Seafozm to the 
Limes arrived at the gates, he was told that Roland 
Mildred was taking his after-dinner nap; but that 
Jessie, who acted for him in his absence, was at hand. 
So the man led beautiful Seafoam up to where Jessie 
stood to receive him. Sending for a groom, she quietly 
dispatched the palfry to the stables, and dismissed the 
messenger without a word. Nothing was said about the 
return of the pony, for Jessie reminded the servants 
that they were forbidden by their master to make any— 
the slightest—allusion to his lost daughter. Roland Mil- 
dred had never missed Seafoam from the stables—in 





lord, looking, in every soft curve of his gentle face and | short, had never wasted a single thought upon him, 


frame, the very image of an easy mind and infinite | 
leisure. Staunton could not fail to understand him 
now. He seized his little, chubby hand, and pressing 
it fervently, said: 

“Downes, my dear friend, I see your motive, and 
from the bottom of my heart thank you for your kind- 
ness; but you know, my good :ellow, I cannot with 
any sort of self-respect” 

Here the little host broke in, blushing like a school- 
boy detected in lying, and exclaimed : 

“Oh, my dear sir! I hadn’t such a thought! Iin- 
sult a gentleman in that way, because he is a little un- 
fortunate, or so? Never!” 

“My good friend, Iam not insulted. What! be in- 
sulted at your generous goodness, however mistaken it 
might be? In ry turn, I say—never! Speak, Janet! 
speak, darling! for I see your face glowing, and your 
eyes full of sweet tears.” 

“I wanted to say,” said Janet, taking the host’s 
other chubby hand between her own delicate ones, “ I 
wanted so much to say, that we should be wicked to feel 
offended at your goodness, when we ought to be, and 
we are, very grateful. We shall never, never forget 
all your kindness to us,” said she, very softly, vith 


and of course knew nothing about his return. Thus 
Janet failed to receive again her favourite. 


(To be continued.) 








COUNT VON LUNDSTEIN; 
OR, THE DUEL. 


One pleasant morning in July, the Count Von Lund- 
stein was pacing to and fro in his own apartment. 
Evidently, something was troubling him. A gentle 
tap at the door aroused him, a«d he impatiently ex- 
claimed, “ Come in!” but his frown relaxed when his 
wife Blenda entered, and drawing a chair cl»se to the 
open window, he motioned to her to be seated, saying at 
the same time: 

“ Just in time, Blenda, for I am sorely perplexed by 
my son Friederich.” 

“ Perplexed by Friederich ? ” asked his wife, turning 
half-round to see her husband. 

“Yes, about my son. I have noticed of late that he 
is very abstracted and seems rather sad.” 

“ Depend upon it, my dear, it is only because he de- 





tears in her eyes, and caressing the good hand—“ but 
you know, you must net think that we are ungrateful, | 
er proud, because we refuse te remain in your debt— 

you must let us keep our self-respect—it is all that we | 
have left.” j 

Up bounded the little landlord like a little foot-xall, | 
rolling and bouncing about the room in a perfect | 
delirium of distress, exclaiming : 

“Poor boy! x girl! Nothing but children; 
nothing but babies! no forethought, no airs either. So 
simple, so good even in their nat’rel pride. May the 
devil fly away with me alive the day I take the first 
penny from them. Has he get any business? Tell 
= that,” demanded the landlord, saddenly confronting 

em. 

“No, my good friend, but ——” 

_ ““But—but the winter’s coming on, and winter’s no 
joke on the hills. See here, Mr. Staunton ; listen tome 
awhile, and if I make you vexed, without meaning to, I 
chall get this little dear child to make it up betwixt us. 
Just let that there stand till the old man comes reund. 
He'll do it; he can’t help it. It’s again nature to hold | 





votes so much time to his studies. I am sure you never 
see him without a book,” replied his wife, smilingly. 

“That is just it,” answered the count, quickly. 
“That is just it. He starts off every morning with a 
book or drawing materials to study in the fields, as he 
says, and he don’t draw a line, or read a page. He goes 
to old Carl Verder’s, the nt across the valley, and 
spends his time making love to his daughter, the pretty 
Catherine.” 

Blenda Von Lundstein now rose from her chair and 
seemed as much perturbed as the count. 

“ Now, Wilhelm, you must have been mistaken ; for 
the son of count Von Lundstein would not so far for- 
get himself as to make love to a peasant girl.” 

“T tell you I am not mistaken,” exclaimed the count. 

“What are the grounds for your assertions, your 
proofs ?” asked his wife, in a quiet tone. : 

“ Listen and I will tell you. For a long time I have 
noticed the abstraction of my son, and at first imputed 
it to his interest in literature and art, and accordingly 
made myself perfectly easy ; but this morning, return- 
ing from a long ride, I took a road which 1 never re- 





collect having seen before, and lost my way. I con- 
cluded the best. thing to be done w2s to follow the road 
and maybe come across somebody whe would be able 
to point out the right way home. I had ridden but a 
short distance, when I saw the glimmer of a hoxse 
through the trees, and discovered a little footpath which 
I naturally thought must lead me to the house, I 
alighted, and tying my horse to a tree, followed the 
path. I had gone but a short distance when I heard 
talking, and discovered that I was close upon the gar- 
den, The shrubbery was thick, and I paused to tale 
a losk at the speakers before I discovered myself. Ima- 
gine my amazement, when I beheld my son Friederich 
standing talking toa young girl. ‘The girl was tying 
up a rosebush, and my son was very complacently 
watching her, holding her hat and a Jittle watering- 
pot. He was saying something very interesting, doubt- 
less, for the girl laughed and blushed, and replied in 
such a tone that I was able to distinguish the words: 

“*T do not doubt you, Friederich; and I am very 
happy.’ 

‘* Friederich than said: ‘ Dearest Catherine, I know 
there will come a time of happiness for us both; but 
everything must be kept secret as yet from my father. 
Now give me my flowers.’ 

“ She handed him a beautiful bunch of flewers, which 
he kissed very tenderly, and again said something in a 
whisper which made the girl blush. I did not wait to 
see or hear any more, but making a crackling of the 
bushes, I found my way to the gate. When 1 got there, 
the girl only was to be seen, Friederich having made 
his escape. Wishing to prove if I had heard aright, L 
said in a cold tone: 

“¢T am the Count Von Lundstein, and have lost my 
way. Can you point out to me a way to reach the 
castle?’ 

“She turned very pale as I announced myself, but 
upon my stating the cause of my being there, she re- 
covered her self-possession, and answered me very 
clearly.” 

“ Well? ” queried the countess, ‘‘and that is all? Is 
the girl very handsome ? ” 

“No, I see nothing very beautiful about her; though 
her face is a pleasant one. No, no, I saw nothing about 
her which could possibly account for the infatuation of 
my son. He will have to give her up.” 

“Pause one moment, Wilhelm. If Friederich’s heart 
is irrecoverably lost; if his happiness depends upon his 
marriage with this peasant girl, had——” 

“Tut! I know what you would say. You, in 
your gentleness, would forget the immense distance 
between our son and a peasant, and, for the sake of hig 
happiness, permit him to unite himself with the girl. 
Is not that it?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, “I thought——” 

“T will hear no more. I had hoped you would see 
the matter in the same light as I do, and assist me in 
forming some plan to put an end to the affair. But I 
seo I must act alone.” 

“ Don’t have recourse to any severe measures,” she 
pleaded. 

“ Let me alone, I will act for myself. No wife,” he 
added, seeing she looked sad, “no, I will do nothing 
harshly if it can be avoided. Don’t let Friederich sus- 
pect for an instant that we know aught ef his folly. 
There he comes, now, and I will join him.” So saying, 
he left, and as he goes to meet his son, we will say a 
few words, which may not be amiss. 

Almost twenty years previous io the opening of my 
story, the world of Munich was startled by the report 
of a duel, fought by the Counts Von Lundstein and 
Wieldman. ‘I'he Count Von Lundstein fell mortally 
wounded, it was then thought, and his adversary, 
Count Wieldman, permitting himself only one look at 
his friends, was forced to fly. The report of the duel 
was the first intimation of any quarrel the friends or 
acquaintances of either had. ‘The cause of the duel was 
unknown. Seme said a lady was at the bottom of it; 
others loss at play; and the rest shook their heads 
sorrowfully and gravely, agreeing that some terrible 
insult had been given, to cause the Counts Wieldman 
and Von Lundstein to take the field against each other. 
Von Lundstein was carried to his young wife and child, 
fer he had been married scarcely three years, and alk 
his friends mourned for him as one already dead, for 
the surgeon had shaken his head when asked if 
there was hope. For a long time he lingered in 
the same almost hopeless state, then slowly re- 
covered. It was a joyful day for the young Coun- 
tess Blenda Von Lundstein, when he left his room. 
The count recovered his health but aot his spirits. 
Upon his recovery he instituted inquiries every- 
where for the missing Count Wieldman. When 
every effort proved unavailing, he beeame morose, and 
retired to his castle,a few miles from Munich, and 
kept aloof from all society. T'o his wife and child ouly 
was he the same kind friend. ‘'wenty years havo 
passed, but still he refuses to mix with the world, still 
mourns for his wandering friend, Count Wieldman. 

Some days after the conversation with her husband, 
Blenda was called tg his library, and the count there 
explained to her that, to prevent any marriage bet weem 
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his son Friederich and the pretty Catherine he intended 
to give her in marriage to his gardener, young Ludwig 
Schenkendorf, and that forthwith. 

The countess pleaded as only a mofher can plead for 
an only son. All her efforts were unavailing, and she 
had the sorrow of knowing, that in this, her husband 
would have his way. Blenda Von Lundstein was 

yroud, but her affection for her son was greater than 

a pride, and to that she yielded. She went from her 
husband’s presence with the determination to acquaint 
Friederich with his father’s plan, that he might be on 
his guard. She made no effort to gain a private in- 
terview with her son fer fear of exciting her husband's 
suspicions. Before long, an opportunity presented 
itself, which she did not fail to take advantage of. 

One fine morning the count announced his intention 
of riding to Munich, a ride of an hour. When the 
sound of his horse’s feet were no longer heard, the 
countess, motioning her son to follow, led the way to 
her apartment. When there, after carefully closing the 
door, she turned to her son, who was respectfully 
awaiting her to speak, and said: 

“Friederich, your father has learned of your love 
affair, and will do everything to prevent you from, at- 
taining your wishes.” 

Friederich, upon being thus abruptly addressed, 
started, and perceptibly changed colour; but feigning 
a nonchalance he did not feel, he walked to the window, 
and began to tap slowly upon the window as he said: 

“ Why couldn’t my father have informed me of his 
plans himself?” 

The countess came to his side and laying her hand 





upon his arm, said earnestly : 


“ My dear Friederich, it was farthest from his wishes | 


that you should know his plans, and great would be 
his wrath if ke knew I had been the one to warn you.” 


“ Dear mother,” said Friederich, raising ler hand to | he sent with a message to Catherine and Ludwig, 


his lips. 

“Listen to me one moment, my son, and you shall 
know all you have to fear, and can then tell what is 
best to be done. To warn you is all I can do, I must 
say, though it pain you, that I was sorry to hear that 
my son should so far forget what is due to himself and 
his parents as to wish to unite himself with one so 
much beneath him. Your father has declared that he 
will prevent the union; and to do so he intends to 
marry Catherine Verder to his gardener, Ludwig 
Schenkendorf, immediately, and . 

“Bat, mother, I 3 

“Nay, do not interrupt me. He will give Ludwig 
the cottage by the stream, and increase his salary that 
he may be able to live in comfort.” 

As she finished speaking, she looked timidly up in 
her son’s face, as if fearing to see there the pain she 
was causing. There were no sigus of any intense emo- 
tion on her son's face, and the mother’s heart grew 
lighter. 

Friederich left his station by the window, took his 
seat by his mother’s side, and began to tell her some- 
thing earnestly, which caused her to open her eyes in 
astonishment. At length she exclaimed: 

“Then you do not love Catherine 2 
was wrong ?” 

“Yes, mother, entirely wrong. 
Catherine, which made her blush and look so pleased, 
was that when my day of happiness came hers would 
come too. She has been a kind friend to me, and Lud- 
wig, whom she dearly loves, has often done me a goed 
turn. 
know this, for if he does he will abandon his present 
scheme and maybe ruin the happinéss of both, Lat 
him believe as he does now and act accordingly. 
He will thereby unwittingly secure the happiness of 
two people, and not mar that of two others. I must 
away instantly to put Catherine and Ludwig on their 
guard, and instruct them in the part they have to per- | 
form. Should my father return, you are ignorant of | 








Your father 


my whereabouts. Now, adieu, dearest mother,” and | 

kissing her tenderly, he withdrew. Springing upon, his | 

horse, Friederich Von Lundstein was soon out of sight. 
There were bright tears in Blenda’s blue eyes as she | 


gazed after the fast disappearing form of. her son, and | 
the sigh that escaped her was one of relief and thank- | 
fulness. 

Before long her husband returned and divulged to | 
her that the business which led him to Munich was | 
nothing more nor less than to arrange for the marriage 
of Catherine and Ludwig, which he had determined 
should be in one week from that day, it being Thursday | 
then. 

The next day, as the count was crossing the hall, he 
met his son, who was on the point of leaving for his } 
customary walk, with his book under his arm. His 
father bade him follow, and silently led the way into 
ithe library. There was an air of hesitation about 
Friederich as he entered the room, which did not pass 

, unnoticed by his father, who motioned him to a chair, 
and at the same time seated himself in another. 

\. “My son,” began the count, striving to appear per- 
fectly indifferent, yet watching the effect of lis words: 
“Ihave been to Munich this morning to arrange a 

marriage between Catherine Verder aud——” 





| appearance. 


What I said to} 


Now, listen tO me, mother: father must not 


| grimly to himself, as if highly pleased at the part he 


“ And who, father ? ” eagerly asked Freiderick. 

“Don’t interrupt me, and I will tell you. To arrange,” 
he repeated slowly, as if observing the effect. of each 
word, “a marriage between Catherine Verder and 
Ludwig Schenkendorf.” Having said it, he rose and 
walked up and down the room with his hands clasped 
behind him, After a pause for a few moments, having 
passed his hand slowly across his brow, as if. to collect 
his thoughts, Friederich asked in a low tone: 

“ Did I hear aright, sir? Did you say a marriage 
between Catherine Verder and——” 

“Ludwig? Yes, yes, my son, I said so. 
any objections? ” 

“Did you say objections, father?” asked Friederich, 
looking up with a bewildered air. I—I—I know of 
but one, sir, that is—I mean I do not know of any. 
Have you found out, father, whether this sacrifice—I 
mean marriage, is agreeable to both parties? ” 

“It must be agreeable, for.it is my will,” haughtily 
replied Count Lundstein ; and he walked with a more 
determined step up and down the roem. 

Again Friederich spoke, and he seemed to be intently 
engaged in looking at an engraving which was lying 
on the table as he did so: 

“ Did it never occur to you, sir, that Catherine may 
love another ? ” 

“Upon my word, Friederich, you appear very 
curious and careful about the feelings of a peasant 
rir.” 
wf. As careful as of my own,” he replied, in a low 
voice. 


Have you 





“No, it did not occur to me, and if it had, it would 
have made no difference, for I have willed that she 
marry Ludwig, and Ludwig only shall she marry,” 

A few more strides up and down the apartment, then 
dismissing his son, he rang the bell for a servant, whom 


desiring their attendance the next morning. 

At an early hour the next day, Catherine made her 
She stood timidly before the count, who, 
trying to assume a benign expression, said to her in 





his blandest tones : 

“T have sent for you, Catherine, that I might inform | 
you of my wish that you should marry Ludwig Schen- | 
kendorf the coming Thursday.” 

Hearing these words, Catherine sank, where she | 
stood, upon her knees, and covered her face with her 
lauds, 

The count, shaking off any unpleasant feelings he 
might have felt at the sight of this innocent girl so over- 
come with grief, and pretending to misunderstand the 


| 





| cause of her emotion, came forward, and taking hold of | 


one hand, he said, in an encouraging tone: 

“Nay, be not so grieved at the thought of leaving | 
thy father, You will not be so far away, for I intend 
on your marriage to give Ludwig the little cottage by | 
the stream, as a reward for his faithful services. Does | 
not that make you more content ? ” 

“Oh, sir count,” sobbed the girl, “I cannot—cannot 
—marry Lud—wig Schenkendorf.” 

“ Do not take it so hard. Go home, now, and when 
to-morrow cemes you will thank the count, who takes | 
such an interest in you both.” } 

So saying, he led her to the door. When there, she | 
turned and said to the count, as if driven to it by des- 
peration : | 

“Thank you, that you are making an unwilling | 
bride of me! compelling me to leave a happy home. No, 
no, no,” | 

Again she covered her face with her hands. Count 
Vou Lundstein smiled grimly, and, going back into 
the rooni, resumed his seat, and waited. impatiently for 
Ludwig to appear. After a few moments the door 
opened, aud Ludwig entered. He was a handsome, sun- | 
browned, athletic young man, about twenty, with a | 
frank expression on his face, you could not help liking 
him, He made an embarrassed, but not awkward obei- 
sance, and stood, hat in hand, waiting for his master to 
speak. The count looked at him steadily for a moment, | 
then spoke in this way: 

“ You know Catherine Verder ? ” | 

“ Yes, sir count,” and his eyes smiled, though his | 
lips moved not. 

“Tt ismy command that you marry heron Thursday. 
Be ready,” said the count haughtily. 

Again Ludwig answered “yes sir,” anda wav of 
his master’s hand dismissed him. The count then slewly | 
rose and went to join his wife. 

“Tt isall over, wife,” he exclaimed, as he entered her 
room. “Friederich seemed struck dumb; Catherine 
dissolved in tears, and Ludwig, the only sensible one, 
assented quietly.” 

Blenda only sighed, and continued stitching on her 
embroidery. 

The dreaded day came and passed. Friederich seemed 
overwhelmed with despair, and as soon as the ceremony 
was over, was seen to leap upen his horse and ride 
furiously away. The young bride was wonderfully 
calm till she was irrevocably boun< to Ludwig, then 
sank at the foot of the altar, and was carried out by her 
husband. Count Von Lundstein looked on, smiling 








| consent. 


had taken in causing this general misery. For threg 
days Friederich was absent from home, at the end of 
that time he came back, looking. calm, and having yo 
desire to recur to the seene, His father smiled as ho 
saw him, day after day, take his book and start in the 
direction of Verder's cottage. 

“ He revisits his old trysting-places,” said his father, 
and laughed. 

For a long time everything went on calmly; but a 
day of sorrow came for the count himself. That day 
was the one appointed for the sale of the estate beleng- 
ing to the Count Wieldman. Count Von Lundstein 
had hoped, wildly though it seemed, that his frieng 
would come back, but now the place must be sold, 
Count Von Lundstein determined to buy it, and return 


| it to the Count Wieldman should he ever return. T),, 


estate was to be sold to the highest bidder. A great 
many were there who wished to have the estate. 
Before long the count and a stranger were left to bid 
against each other. The count made his last bid, bu: 
the stranger offered a higher sum and the place was 


is. 

“T would know thy name,” exclaimed the count. 

“In one week from to-day, come to the castle and 
you shall know my name,” replied the stranger, ani 
walked hastily away. 

The intervening days passed slowly to the count, 
who was very desirous to know who was the mau 
who had so thwarted his dearest wish. The longest 
day will have an end, and so did.the week, and 
the count. found himself. in the hall which he had 
not entered since the flight of his friend. An almost 
magical change had come oyer the place, which on 
the day of the sale looked gloomy and. deserted; it 
was bright and fair, with every vestige of neglect 
gone: Count Von Lundstein followed the servant 
through the hall into the library. Standing almost in 
the centre of the room was the stranger, who stretched 
out his hands, exclaiming : 

“ Forgive me, Wilhelm, for I have suffered.” 

Hearing the sounds and seeing the action, the Count 
Von Lundstein grew deadly pale, but caught the out- 
stretched hands, almost shouting in his eagerness : 

“Qh, God! have you come back, Henri? Can you 
forgive me?” 

“T forgive?” answered the other sadly. “I haveno- 
thing to forgive. It is you who must de that. You 
cannot tell, Wilhelm, what I have suffered, though 
justly, for my rashness.” 

“ Dearest Henri,” said the count, embracing him, “I 
am happy. But you who have never seen your home 
because of my hasty temper, have much more to for- 
give than I.” 

“Tt has been many years since I visited my home, 
though not so long as you think, and it has been harder 
than you have any idea of, for I had a year previous 
to that dreadful time, secretly married a young and 


| lovely girl, who, with her baby daughter, I had to 


leave.” 

“You married! 
sooner ?” 

“ Because I heard you cherished a deadly hatred for 
me, and would do all in your power to persecute me.” 

*“ A base slander!” exclaimed the count, furiously, 
then added, sadly, “ Ah, Henri, did yeu not know that 
I would gladly receive you back? But your wife and 
daughter, [| would see them, and ask of tliem forgive- 
ness for the misery I have caused.” 

The Count Wieldman, for he it is, as the reader must 
know, led the way to the drawing-room, where his 
lovely wife, and still more lovely daughter, were seated. 
It is needless to recount what passed. Before the count 
left. he was astounded by the entrance of his son Fric- 
derich, whe seemed perfectly well acquaixted with ail 
parties. Taking the daughter by the hand, he led her 
to his father, saying: 

“Father, [ love this young lady, and she returns my 
affection. Have I your approval ?” 

His father embraced him, and gave his unqualified 
Having obtained which, he explained to his 
father that this same young lady and mother had re- 
sided for a long time at the cottage of old Carl Verder, 
and she it was whom he loved, and not Catherine. His 
father seemed to be overwhelmed with despair, but his 
son hastened to relieve him, by informing him of all 
with which the reader is already acquainted. . 

A few days and another wedding was celebrated in 
the little chapel, where nothing but happy faces were 
seen. Count Von Lundstein became a changed and 4 
happier man, and has never been known to fight ano- 
ther duel or make a match. H. R. D. 


Ah, why did you not come back 








AssEssMENT OF RAILWAYs, GAs, AND WATER Com- 
PANIES.—T he recent decisions in the Court of Queen's 
Bench, upon the subject of rating railways or other 
companies, who either destroy rateable property or 
occupy: kind and premises beneficially, have induced 
several of the metropolitan parishes entirely to revise 
their assessments in this particular, The assessment 
rate and appeal committee of tlie parish of St. Pancras 
have therefore taken into consideration the subject, 1 
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relation of the assessment of the London and North- From this time a day never passed that I did not 
Western, the Great Northern, the North London, the | see Arthur. My aunt could scarcely bring herself to 
Midland, the Metropolitan, and the Hampstead Junction | believe that I really had a gentleman visiting me. 
Railway, now existing or in course of progress in that | Well, I cannot say how it was; but, before four weeks 
rish; as also the Imperial and Chartered Gas Com- | were over, he told me that he loved me; and I felt, in 
panies, the New River and West Middlesex Water | the answering thrill in my heart, that I had loved him, 
Companies, the Electric Telegraph and the London | without being quite conscious of it. I was intensely 
Cemetery Companies; and they find that the assess-| disgusted. The sensible Esther Ingraham, as I 
ment on the rate made on the 11th of April of the pre- | imagined myself to be, really to. be wen before she was 
sent year was £63,236, a sum totally disproportionate wooed! I, who was to be such a model to all coming 
tothe amount of land and premises occupied benefi-.| generations of maidenly reserve and womanly pride, 
cially, or of property destroyed; and they have there- | to have succumbed in four weeks; and yielded up my 
fore recommended to the representative vestry to in- | heart, without a word of love, to a stranger. How 
crease the assessment upon these properties by a sum | angry I felt at myself, that I should have said “ yes i 
of £30,542, or in the aggregate to the sum of 94,478. | soreadily. Why did I not preserve my imagined dignity, 
The recommendations of the report have all been | and hold back? And yet, if I had been so foolish as 
adopted. 4 to love him on so little ground, was it not real dignity 
to have honestly confessed it? Well, it was done and 

could not be undone, and I was very, very happy. 
ESTHER INGRAHAM. I could now feel that I was first in one heart; and 
such a noble heart as I believed it to be, too! I loved 
Ir was a lovely day in June; the roses were full of | each day to see some new indication of gentleness and 

their crimson and white clusters; the air was fresh, | refinement showing itself, 

and deliciously exhilarating; the light danced and! Semetimes, when the dream I had used to have of 
sparkled on the blue waves, until it seemed as if my | the man to whom I should give my heart and life, 














capacity for enjoyment was too limited to take in half | crossed my mind, a slight misgiving would come, and | 


the loveliness of all around me. | would not be banished. My ideal had a strength which 
It was all the more beautiful, because the external | I neversawin Arthur. He rather deferred to me than 
beauty seemed but a reflection of the joy that filled my | guided me. It was gratifying to my vanity, and I 
heart. I, who had been so long lonely, without the have no doubt, if he had been different, and showed 
love which my heart had ached and cried for, had now ' any disposition to bend my will to his, I should have 
found it. It seemed too precious to be believed. Could been very rebellious. 
it really be true? Did any one—did Arthur, love me| But sometimes a little sigh would escape, when I felt 
better than all the world beside? I knew I was not | this want. It was too vague and undefined to be a 
pretty, nor graceful, nor attractive, and he was so | thought—it was rather a consciousness. 
superior. I felt my own unworthiness, and resolved, I did love him intensely. All the love of a quiet 
though he might not have a wife who would make him | and rather lonely life seemed garnered up to be poured 
envied by his friends and gay companions, he should | out on him. There was an exulting feeling in the 
have the truest and most loving one in ali the wide thought of being able all my life to sacrifice everthing 
world. | to him—to make him happy, as a more attractive 
My heart felt.as if it would burst with thankfulness’ woman might not have done. It was joy enough to 
for this great gift. I mever dreamed that he could love | give. I lived a new life in the blessed consciousness 
me. He seemed so far above me—so noble, so attrac- of rest in the love of one who was dearest to me in all 
tive. When he told me he loved me, it sent a thrill of | the world. 
life through my whole being. Some weeks of this new life passed happily away— 


My life had been one monotonous round of domestic | Arthur every day spending the greater part of his time 
duties. | with me; filling, by his love and tenderness, my future 
That monotony was at last broken in upon by my | life with stores of delicious memories. 


Then Clara 

aunt, with whom I lived, having offered a home to came home, lovlier than ever, it seemed to me, in her 
another niece of hers. I looked forward with great | gentle sorrow and confiding dependence. Her father 
pleasure to her coming; she was not an orphan, but | was dead, and henceforth her home was to be with us. 
her father was disabled by ill-health from business. | Poor child, he loved her very dearly. I did not 

Clara Walker came, and the reality was even | know how sorely my love was to be tried. 
pleasanter than the anticipation. She was a very} . Arthur saw her, and seemed attracted by her beauty. 
lovely-looking girl, with colourless brunette com- | It gave me a little pang of regret to see how much 
plexion, soft dark eyes, a gentle but ratherinexpressive pleasure the charm, in which I felt myself so deficient, 
mouth, and a profusion of beautiful dark hair. gave him. Oh, if I had only been beautiful! Each 

I loved her from the first; for her constant deference | day as Arthur came, I saw him.give more of his 
to my feelings, wishes and opinions came so very near | thoughts to her, and less to me, At first, I drove away 
my weak spot—the desire to be thought sensible and tle rising feeling of jealousy as unwerthy; but it 
judicious. I did not stop to analyze my feeling, but I would come back. Those bitter hours of loneliness 
thought she was very lovely.. If she had taken it into and misery will, I trust, never return, 
her dear little head tu dislike and avoid me, I haveno| One day he came in, with his usual air of careless 
doubt I should have set her down as a weak little thing, ' grace, and said: 
whose good opinion I should have held in utter con- 
tempt. 

We lived very harmoniously together, triumphant 
refutation of the fact, asserted to be universal among 
our sex, by the lords of creation, that two women ean- 
not possibly live together for a month without quarrel- “Oh, do come,” said he; “ there’s a good girl.” 
ing. Here were three of us, very dissimilar, and yet’ “ Arthur, I tell you I cannot; don’t ask me again,” 
we never had an unkind word. Our life was stillrather’ said I, rather impatiently; for I felt provoked that I 
stupid. We saw little company, but I was very happy should feel obliged to deprive myself of what would 
with Clara to admire me, I thought I had such humbie‘ have been such a great pleasure.” 
views of myself, because I knew I was not pretty;and| “I do not see any occasion for being so snappish,” 
all the while I was puffed up with a sense of my own | he said, in an angry manner, “I shall be pertectly 
superiority. | satisfied with Clara for a companion.” 

One day Clara received a letter, recalling her home! “Clara cannot go,” said I, dictatorially. “She must 
immediately—her father was very ill. Poor little thing, | stay at home and finish her part of the task we have 
her heart seemed broken; she lay and sobbed on my | set ourselves.” 
breast like a child. =I tried tovcomfort her with all the “Clara is quite old enough to judge for herself,” said 
little store of earthly love and sympathy I possessed. 
She weat, and we fell back into our old monotonous | your ill-temper at home.” 
routine. He went away, carelessly humming a tune, and left 


of harebells; I want you and Clara to come with me, 
' and see them before they are disturbed.” 
“T cannot, Arthur,” said I; “I have some work to 
finish, which will keep me all the afternoon.” 


About a week after Clara’s departure, as I was walk- | me alone, A few moments after, I heard Clara coming | 


ing iu the village, I saw astranger coming in the oppe- | down-stairs, langhing very merrily. I went out into 
site direction. 
small village, even if one knows nothing of him. He She did look lovely. Her cheeks had a flush and her | 
jolts your thoughts out of the old rut, worn by the round | eyes a sparkle of pleasure, which made her very be- | 
of daily thought and occupation. I looked at him as witching; and the jaunty little black straw hat sat so | 
steadily as propriety would warrant, steadily enough to | daintily upon her beautifv} brow and hair. Her love- | 
see that he was very good-looking and well made; and ! hiness might have sofien 4 yny heart but mine, but just | 
last, but not least, that he looked quite as earnestly at me. | now it irritated me. } so strongly the contrast | 
I passed on quickly, but my thoughts often wandered | which slie made to my re grey eyes and sedate | 
back to him during the day, enough to wonder who he | figure. 
could be, and what could possibly bring him to sucha “ So Clara,” said I, bitterly,‘ this is the way your 
place as Wilton. excellent resolutions evaporate ; and before such a 
Several days after, on a visit of cerémony to one of | paltry temptation as a hunt after \wild-flowers, too. 
the gentlemen whose summer residence was situated | You will let poor old ben suffer, disa,noint him in his | 
near Wilton, I met my inconnu again. His name, I | long-expected visit, which you promised should be 
found, was Arthur Wayland. He was the nephew of | made this afternoon. He told me he had Seen counting | 
gentleman at whose house we were visiting. , the hours, till you should come.” ‘ 





“But, Ettie, I did not mean to disappoint Ben. I can 
go to-morrow, and I may not have another opportunity 
of seeing these flowers,” said she, 

“ Oh, yes, of course,” said I; “everything can wait 
but your pleasure.” 

“Oh, Ettie!” she said, deprecatingly. ‘“ Don’t say 
that!” And she turned towards Arthur with tears in 
her soft brown eyes, which made her look so provok- 
ingly pretty that I could have shaken her. 

“ Never mind her,” said Arthur, soothingly. “She 
is in a highly appropriate mood for charitable work. 
You may console yourself, that if she goes to see Ben 
this afternoon, in that state of virtuous indignation, he 
would find the place so warm as to render flannel e«x- 
tremely oppressive. 

“ Good-bye, Esther,” said he, laughing; ‘spend 
your time sewing all your anger into that shirt of 
Ben’s, and I am sure he would fly back from it to his 
| rheumatism, as a delightful relief. Au revoir. Come, 
| Clara.” 

They went, and left me alone. For a few moments 
I was so angry that I could not sit still. I threw down 





my work, and paced up and down the small sitting- 
| room, boiling over with indignation. ‘That he should 
| Speak so to me, and before a third party, too, was in- 
sulting, intolerable. I would not stand it; he might 
go and leave me for ever—I should not care. And thea 
the thought what leaving me would be, came over me, 
and bound we down to the earth. I felt then that his 
heart was leaving me, that he was no longer wholly 
mine; and inthat moment I felt the bitterness of death. 
Iwas desolate—desolate. The hope that had been 
twining itself so subtilely round my very being was torn 
up, and my poor heart lay bleediug and hopeless. Ie 
could not, he should not leave me. With the energy 
of a terrible fear on me, I felt that I would not let him 
go. The consciousness that I had lost him was as 
strong as if I had seen into his very heart, and seca 
my image replaced by that of another. Arthur, come 
back to me. Oh Arthur! my Arthur! you cannot 
| leave—you shall not triumph over a heart that is so 
| entirely yours. I cannot, cannot, give my place to an- 
| other, the only home my heart ever had. 
And Clara! How could slie beso base? I would 
| throw her off. I hated her. I longed to kill her, in the 
bitter burst of rage and jealousy which followed the 
| anguish I felt at losing Arthur’s love. That she whom 
| I had so loved and caressed should step in, and, with- 
| out apparently caring for what she was doing, take 
from me my precious pearl, the only love, the only hope 
| I ever had, and wear it so lightly, so carelessly on her 
| bosom, as if it were only a fading flower. 
It seemed to me that I could have yielded his love to 
a@ woman that would have appreciated it; but to that 
| light, frivolous child—no, never! How foolish I was 
| to dream that I could have given it up toany one! I 
| wanted him to feel that he had lost a companion, a 
| wife, a helpmeet; and lost her for a bubble, bright and 
beautiful, but mere froth. Yes, he should suifer. I 
still loved him, but with a bitter mixture of anger and 
| revenge. If I had really seen him suffer, I never could 
| have borne it. I know I should have felt the same 
| tenderness and love I hadalways done; butin my mad 
dream I thought I could have seen him writhe in agony, 


“ Ettie, will you walk? I have founda lovely patch | and not stretch out a hand to save him, 


In the midst of this gush of love and tenderness, 
jealousy, hate, and revenge, the gentle voice that had 
stilled the raging waves of Galilee, spoke to the more 
raging storm in my heart: 

* Peace be still!” 

J felt it all calm and quiet; a great peace flooded my 
soul, and the power of divine love in my heart softened 
it down, till 1 felt that I would forgive them beth, and 
love them both, deeply and bitterly as they had wounded 
me. 

I had been praying and longing for this peace, and 
this power to do right, for years; and the heavens had 





Arthur, “I shall ask her, and be glad to leave youand | 
| opened their petals, and looked up to the bright sun 


seemed as brass to my petitions. But now, when my 
heart was scorched and seared by the fearful gust of 
passion which had surged through it, heaven opened, 
and the refreshing shower fell upon it; and the ilowers 
of love and trust, which had seemed withered for ever, 


once more. 
The peace and joy which I had so longed and prayed 
for had now come to me; and now, in my hour of 


A stranger is a perfect windfall in a | thehall, with bitter, unkind feelings burning in myheart.. | deepest agony, without a thought of him, or even an 


uplifted look for help, he had turned the beams of his 
mighty love on my poor, cold, desolate heart, and it 
was filled with joy unspeakable. 

I returned to my work of charity in a rather more 
fitting frame of mind than that in which I had left it. 

When Clara and Arthur came home, I was very 
quiet, and very sorry for the temper I had showed, [ 
said, as they entered the room. 

“T am very sorry I was so unamiable, Clara dear. 
Will-you forgive me?” 

“T am glad,” said Arthui, “ that yeu 
duct in its true light.” 

An answer rose to my lips which would have re- 
newed the difference gf the morning; but, with an 
inward prayer, I struggled it down, and only said : 


see your con- 
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“ Yes, Arthur, I was very wrong.” | 

“T hardly thought,” said he, “that you would come 
to your senses so soon.” 

I could not help thinking how ungenerous he was, | 
and that it would have been kind in Clara to say some- 
thing; but she seemed embarrassed, and looked hesi- | 
tatingly at the flowers in the carpet, and then turned | 
and went up-stairs. 

The great struggle was over; the consciousness that 
his love was slipping from my grasp, had been such an 
agony as comes but seldom in a lifetime. My life, 
leoked at from au earthly point of view, was sad and 
lonely; but in reality, it was fuller of interest, hope, 
and love, than ever before. 

I saw that Arthur's love was lost to me for ever. He | 
seemed, in obedience to some dictate of conscience, to 
show me especial attention at times, and then to shrink | 
from me, as from a hateful fate. 

This position was too painful; if he had not the 
strength to break from it, | must. One day, happening | 
to meet him in the hall, I said: | 

“ Arthur, meet me in the study at ten o'clock this 
morning.” 

“ Yes,” said he, hurriedly, and passed on. 

I saw the dread which he evidently felt of an inter- 
view, express itself on his countenance. He thought 
that my calm was unnatural, and feared a terrible’ 
scene of upbraiding. Punctually at the moment he 
came into the room where I had been awaiting him. | 

“ Arthur,” said I, “I have asked you to mect me, 
that I may release you from an engagement which is 
painful to us both. I lave never been able to see you 
alone to tell you this.” 

“Oh Esther!” said he. “I ama miserable coward. 
I hate and despise myself. I can never forgive myself 
for my meanness and unmaniliness, in speaking to you 
as I did the other day.” 

“I did not ask you to mect me in order to upbraid 
zon, Arthur,” said J. “I only wanted to make you 
happier, if I possibly could. Do not grieve for the 
pain you have given me; it has been the means in the 
hands of God, ef leading my soul from earth to heaven. 
Do not let this memory be a blight upon your life. I 
am happier now than [ have ever been before.” 

“If [have not a spark of generosity in me, Esther, 
I have not, at any rate, lost all appreciation of it in 
others. I shall never forget this; it will be a lesson to 
me which I needed greatly. I am thoroughly hum- | 
bled.” 

He did feel this very strongly for a little while, but I 
could see that a burden was off his mind. 

A few weeks after—one bright, beautiful night it | 
was—lI was sitting in my own room, iooking from my 
window at the sparkle of the moonlight on the water, 
thinking of the earthly love lost, and the heavenly love 
found, the beautiful lines of Longfellow came across 
my mind: 





And for ever, and for ever, 
As long as the river flows; 

As long as the heart has passions, 
As long as life has woes. 

The moon and its broken reflection, 
And its shadows shall appear, 

As the symbol of love in heaven, 
And its wavering image here. 





All was so very calm and peaceful, and my heart felt | 
60 strong in its near rest. A gentle tap at my door | 
broke the silence. At my bidding Clara came in. She | 
took a little stool and placed it at my feet, and then sat 
down and laid her head in my lap, in such a position 
that I could not see her face. 

« Ettie,” she said, in a voice trembling with emotion, 
“can you ever forgive me?” 

“ What dreadful thing have you done, dear?” said I, 
as lightly as I could. 

I felt that I must brace myself up to meet what I 
had been dreading for days. 

“Oh, Ettie! I have stolen Arthur's love from you, | 
and 1 cannot bear to think of it,” said she, passion- | 
ately. “If it will spare you pain, I will send him away | 
and never see him again, though 1 do love him| 
dearly!” 

“Spare me pain! Do not think it would please me 
to see your heart aching with loneliness, and feel that 
I was the cause of it. No, dear, you need not fear 
paining me. I am very glad and thankful that joy for 
you, as well as peace to my soul, has been brought by | 
Divine power out of what was such bitter agony. It | 
is over new, dear.” 

I did n«t dream that she had the strength in her} 
which should have prompted the offer sle made to give 
up Arthur. It gave me new ground for hoping that 
they might be happy. 

“Geod night, dear Ettie,” she said, kissing me very 
warmly. 

How strange, that this love, which I thought dead, 
should rise up and give me such a sharp pang for a 
moment! It would be a long, long time before the 
wound would quite heal over. 

The next three months were very busy ones. We 
were all working at “lara’s ¢rousseau. It was done, and 
sie was married and gone; and this wedding, which 
four mouths ago woulc have been the consummation of 








| is the description given by one agricultural reporter. 


misery to me, now was the closing of the last door 
upon my unhappy life, and the beginning of a new 
life of peace and joy. 

As the months and years went on, and I saw how 
little real happiness there was in Arthur's and Clara's 
married life, and felt that the little daily neglect and 
selfishness which, to her, were mere discomforts, to me 
would have been misery, I could thank him who led me 
through the right and best way when I knew ty = 





SCIENCE. 





LicutTNinG Conpucrors.—The Bishop’s Waltham 
Clay Company have made a brick with a hole through 
a moulded portion of it, for the purpose of securing 
lightning conductors. Tle material, of which the 
brick is composed, appears to be of admirable quality. 


THe FurureE oF THE Iron TRADE.—A most bounti- 
ful harvest claims our gratitude. The reports from all 
parts of the United Kingdom, and from most parts. of 
Europe and America, are of the most cheering charac- 
ter. “One of the finest growths of grain on record,” 


“The finest harvest in the memory of this generation,” 
is the judgment pronounced by another. Everywhere 
the same tone of unhesitating confidence and jubilancy 
is to be heard. It may be confidently assumed that at 
least £10,000,000 sterling have been added to the 
wealth of the nation from this source alone. This, of 
itself, will have a most beneficial tendency upon gene- 
ral trade and commerce. The iron trade already is | 
being affected in a.marked manner from this cause, | 
whilst bars and rails have advanced 10s. to 20s; the | 
elevation in the price of pig-iron has recently reached | 
only 2s. 6d. per ton. Upwards of 60,000 tons of pig- | 
iron were purchased this week in the Glasgow market, 

at from 55s. 9d. to 57s. 6d. per ten, cash; 56s. to 57s. | 
9d., one month; and 56s, 6d, to 58s. 6d., open three 
months. The development of the railway system over 
the world, more particularly in Spain, Austria, Russia, 
India, and Australia, continues to make satisfactory | 
progress, and will lead to an immense absorption of 

iron. During the next ten years, it has been stated by 

the highest authority that the gold mines of the world 

will yield at least £200,000,000 sterling; and the 

effect of this in the enhancement of prices it is im- 

possible duly to estimate. For all these reasons we | 
regard that the prospects of the iron trade have seldom 
been so bright, encouraging, and hopeful as at the 
present time. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH THE ARMSTRONG GUN. 


Art Fort Cumberland, the Royal Marine Artillery, 
under the supervision of Col, Alexander; at Lumps Fort, 
the Royal Artillery of the 6th Brigade, under Col. | 
Longdon’s supervision, and on board her Majesty’s ship | 
Excellent, the trained gunners, under Captain A. C. 
Key’s directions, have been engaged in making a series 
of experimental rapid firing courses, with shot and shell | 
from the new “ wedge” Armstrong 40 and 70-pounders. 
Similar experimental firing is taking place at other out- | 
stations under competent officers, and each officer en- 
gaged in conducting the experiments will, at their 
close, forward his own report, independently of all 
otiers, to head-quarters. ‘The guns now under trial 
are the most perfect form .of the Armstrong breech- 
loader extant. The whole of the experimental firing 
has not yet been concluded with all the guns under 
trial, but it has proceeded sufficiently far to enable a 
correct judgment to be formed of the gun’s power and 
its suitability for service on board ship, The 70-poun- 
der wedge gun under trial concluded its course after 
firing 200 shot and 60 common shell (Armstrong, 
but not built in segments). The target was placed | 
at 2,000 yards distance, out on the Horse Shoal, sea- 
ward. The charge of powder used for the shot was 
101b., and for the shell 91b.; the latter containing | 
83 1b. of powder as a bursting charge. Two different | 
targets were used for shot and sliell, that for the latter | 
being built of nine-inch oak plank, as the shells were 
fired with a pillar fuse, and therefore required a resisting 
object of some solidity to strike against to cause them 
to burst. The practice made throughout with this gun 
was magnificent. 

It was much interrupted by vessels crossing the 
range, but when the range remained more open, 65 
shots were fired in 47} minutes, and the target was 
struck 36 times. This was the longest period of firing 
at one time to which the gun was subjected, for the 
“keybolt ” gave out on several occasions, and the gun 
became disabled until the srmourer had removed the 
pin and repaired the dan %e, The Armstrong ar- 
mourer stationed at Portsmouth being present, ex- 
amined the bolt by Colo: | Longdon's directions, and 
gave it as his opinion tha it was made from a similar 
metal to the gun. He suggested that he should be 
allowed to make a wey steel bolt. ‘T'o this the colonel 
at once acceded, aad the new bolt was tried, and 64 
shots were fired fiom the gun consecutively without 
any burring v» of the metal on the wedges, or any 











serious damage to the bolt, beyond the indentations 
which might be expected on the side of so small a piecg 
of metal. The firing from the 40-pounder also under 
trial is not yet concluded. Oneof the 70-pounder shells 
barst at the mouth of the gun, but that was the only 
instance of the kind threughout its firing, and no cause 
could be assigned for it. ith all the wonderful ag- 
curacy exhibited by both the guns, there was a great 
eccentricity of movement observed in the after-course 
of the shots, and the general opinion which has been 
formed thus far of the wedge-gun is that it is not, in 
its present state, at all fit for sea service. As the pre- 
sent trials have been ordered to obtain a simultaneous 
testing of the gun under officers of known skill and 
experience, it is very possible, as before observed, that 
their reports of the trials may contain such valuable 
information and suggestions as may render the 70- 
pounder a serviceable main-deck gun for our ships of 
war, so far as its calibre and the weight of its shot will 
permit its being so. 

Tue VeEvociry or Licut.—M; Leon’ | Foucault, of 
Paris, has succeeded in measuring the velocity of light by 
the “turning mirror”—an experimental determination 
of no little interest and significance. He concludes 
that it cannot differ much from two hundred and ninety- 
eight millions of French metres. per second, or 185,170 
English miles, which is a notable diminution upon the 
velocity previously derived from astronomical data 
alone. The time which light requires to travel from 
the sun to the earth is known with great precision ; at 
the mean.distance of the latter it is rather less than 
8 min. 18sec., and if this number be combined with M, 
Foucault’s measure of the velocity it will be evident 
that the received distance is too great by about one- 
thirtieth part—that light, in fact, has not so far te 
travel before it reaches the earth as generally sup- 
posed, 

Tue BREAD AND Corw wouND aT Pompen.—The 
81 loaves discovered at Pompeii on the 9th of August, 
1862, in a Roman baking oven, have net all been taken 
to the Museum of Naples, where only a dozen are kept; 


| the remainder are exhibited at Pompeii. They weigh 


from 500 to 600 grammes each, except four weighing 
200 grammes more, and one of the weight of 1,204 
grammes. ‘Iheir colour and substance offer some in- 
teresting peculiarities. Externally the colour is dark 
brown, nearly black at the circumference, but lighter 
towards the centre. The crust is somewhat hard and 
compact, but the cramb, which is porous, may be easily 
crushed between the forefinger and thumb, and has a 
lustre not unlike that of coal. This crumb contains at 
the centre about 23 per cent. of water, while the part 
adjacent to the crust only contains 13 to 21 per cent. 
It loses some of its humidity when exposed to the air 
and the weather is hot. The crumb near the crust 
contains 2°8 per cent. of nitrogen, the crumb at the 
centre only contains 2°6. The crust does not contain 
more than 1°65 per cent. The composition of this 
bread was not easy to ascertain, because the quantity 
of carbon diminishes from the circumference to the 
centre; while the hydrogen, on the contrary, increases 
towards the centre. ‘This shows that the external air 
has exercised some action on the bread, notwithstanding 
it was enveloped in a baking oven. The corn found in 
the baking establishment of Pompeii seems to have 
been wheat of good quality ; it is now of a dark-brown 
colour, porous, and easy to crush between the forefinger 
and thumb. It contains 18-2 of ashes, 68°9 of carbon, 
and 5°5 of oxygen, against 2°31 of ashes, 46 of carbon, 
and 43 of oxygen, contained in wheat gathered in 1836. 
The proportion of hydrogen and nitrogen is about the 
same in both cases. But the corn of Pompeii has lost 
its starch, since it is not coloured by iodine; nor does 
it contain any substance capable of reducing the tar- 
trate of copper and potash, or fermenting with yeast. 
Hence, after 18 centuries, the corn of Pompeii has lost 


| all its organic substances, and contains neither gluten, 


nor starch, nor sugar, nor any fatty substance; while 
the bread contains the elements which cunstitute 
organic matter more towards the centre than at the 
surface, 





Srycuiar Superstirion.— The Chinese have a great 
objection to serve as models, notwithstanding the good 
pay they receive for a task which is by no means an 
arduous one. This antipathy originates in a supersti- 
tious notion they have that, ere the picture is finished, 
the sitter must fall ill or die—A Lady's Visit to Manilla 
and Japan. By Anna DA. 

A very handsomely bound Bible and Prayer-Book, 
subscribed by the “gentlemen of England” in one 
shilling subscriptions, will be presented to the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on their return from Scotland 
The volumes, which are now ready for presentation, 
are superbly bound in green Levant morocco, inlaid 
with brown, red, and purple, with the Imperial crown 
aud monogram “ A. E.” The books are placed on an 
oak reading-stand, elaborately carved in the Gathic 
style. Upwards of 6,000 “gentlemen of England 


subscribed. Their Royal Highnesses have already had 


more than a dozen Bibles presented to them. 
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[vu “HAUNTED HOUSE,” FINCHLEY ROAD.] 


’ 


HAUNTED HOUSES. | 


In the present day we look back with a degree of | 
wonder on the belief in witchcraft, which may be said 
to have formed an article of religious faith in every 
European country throughout the sixteenth and seven- | 
teenth centuries, A notion was universally entertained | 
that the devil and subordinate evil spirits, in pursuance 
of their malevolent. designs, went about, sometimes in 
visible shape, seducing poor human nature. To gain 
their wicked design, they were supposed to tempt men, 
and more especially aged women, by conferring on them 
supernatural powers, as fer example, that of riding 
through the air, and operating vengefully and secretly 
on the health and happiness of those against whom 
they had any real or imaginary cause of offence. 

Like all popular manias, the witchcraft delusion had 
its paroxysm; it rose, existed for a time with great 
energy, and then again declined into insignificance. 
Now-a-days we look upon all these things with wonder 
at the folly of our ancestors, and almost doubt as to 
the possibility of their ever having believed in such 
things. Yet we ourselves are just as prone as they to 
be misled; just as prone to superstition; just as prone 
to give a supernatural colouring to everything out of 
the ordinary course of events. With us, as with our 
forefathers, these superstitious manias have their day, 
and every lapse of a few years seems to give birth to 
some new folly and new illusion. 

Some time ago spirit-rapping was imported into this 
country, and it soon numbered among its believers 
some of the wealthiest and ablest in the land. It be- 
came the rage, business was set aside for it, books were 





ing of séances, and it was endeavoured to be instilled 
into the minds of the public that their future good 
would greatly be added to bya proper attention to this 
Science, and by a communication with the spirits of the 
iriends who had preceded them to the Land of Death. 
Now-a-days we have the “ ghost,” and the “ ghost” 





proper, but a theatrical ghost, with all the modern 
stage appliances and a sysiem not unlike that of the 
ancient but respectable “Jack in the Box.” We have 
serious ghosts and comic ghosts—ghosts of all kinds 
made to order, and lastly, as we remarked last week, 
a Ghost Club, for ascertaining the possibility of a travel- 
ler returning from the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
This club, it will be seen, is advertising for a “ Haunted 
House” of well authenticated reputation. 

Considering the vast number of houses of this de- 
scription which are to be met with everywhere—in our 
green lanes mostly, of course, but also abutting against 
our mansions and our places of business—they will not 
have much difficulty in finding what they“ require. 
There is scarcely a street of any antiquity, any suburb 
or any large town, which has not its haunted house or 
its periodica) visitant, its ghost, black, blue, grey, or 
white, which every one believes in. 

These haunted houses are frequently in picturesque 
situations, and the one of which we this day givea 
correct representation, and which we spoke of last 
week, is most beautifully placed on the western side of 
the church and gradually sloping down to the Finchley 
Road. From its windows a vast circuit of country can 
be commanded, although its principal’entrance is much 
hidden by trees. A circuitous route leads to the fore- 
court, which bears evident marks of ruin and neglect, 
overgrown, as it is, by thistles, nettles, and long grass, 
while here and there the wild rose and brier intertwine 
in luxuriant confusion. ‘ 

The carriage-drive has long since disappeared, and 
a footpath alone marks the space it once occupied. 
The exterior possesses many curious relics of bygone 
deys. The entrance-porch and a large bay-window 
over it are most elaborately ornamented with pillars 
and rich panelling. ‘I'he atchitecture generally, in the 
front part of the house, is of the Elizabethan style, 
while that of the back is of a far more recent date. 

The grounds around this quaint edifice are large and 
thickly shaded with trees, while in their centre are the 
ruins of a fountain, once, no doubt, beantiful, but now 


choked Up With rubbisit anc toul water. ‘lhe interior 
of the house possesses litt!+ interest, except one or two 
rooms which contaiu sprciinens of curious carving. 
Whether or not the Ghost Club will select this place 
as the field of their operations we cannot say, but, 
certainly the mere curiosity-seeker or the searcher after 
the picturesque, will find an acceptable fund of interest- 
ing speculation in a visit to this time-honoured spot. 


THE ILL-STARR“D MARRIAGE. 


CHAPTER L 

One wave to another saith 

This stern travel wearicth; 

The second to the third again, 

Less of life is less of pain. 
Auice Mount, when I first knew her, was an ex- 
ceedingly pretty and well-mannered girl in her teens. 
She had been a year, perhaps, in society. Her pale 
face, and petite features, and bionde curls, had won for 
her the flattering title of a beauty; but I remember 
thinking, when I was first introduced to her, that I 
had never seen a face more utterly inexpressive of 
anything save innocence and good-nature; or a manner 
that indicated a more perfect want of everything ex- 
cept the most loving and the most helpless character~ 
istics of the female nature. Still she was pretty, chatty, 
a good singer, and her friends all prophesied an early 
settlement in life for her; and their prophesies were 
speedily fulfilled. 

Mr. Mount, the father of Alice, was a professional 
man, of excellent birth, but small fortune. His family 
was numerous and expeusive. The great object of the 
mother, therefore, in marrying off her girls, was to 
secure for them eligible positions in life, She was not 
a heartless woman; she sought, with the best light 
which her life had afforded, the happiness of ler 
daughters; but, naturally enough, she had a mortal 
fear of poverty. 

Alice’s first lover was Robert Fenton, a fine young 
man, but poor, prospectless. Of course he was sum- 
marily set aside. li Alice sometimes thought of his 
pleading eyes, the deep, low tones of his voice, tho 
blushing beauty of his smile, it was only when she 
woke at miduight out of the deep calm of her maiden 
sleep. She suffered little wakefulness, however, and 
the morning found her cheery as the birds. For it 
was not the nature of this girl to fall in love quickly. 
A vague sense of being pleased was all that any man 
could possibly impress her with at the first, though 
doubtless somewhere beat the heart that could have 
assimilated itself to hers for ever. 

After Robert Fenton came Hugh Bragdon, and the 
gossips congratulated her. Mr. Mount rubbed his 
hands, and pronounced the thing ‘very good.” Mrs. 
Mount, with a premonitory pain at her heart, which 
she would have been strangled sooner than have con- 
fessed, declared that she always knew her darling was 
born to good-fortune. And so in a trice it was settled 
that Alice should become Mrs. Hugh Bragdon. 

The girl herself, had an uneasy, half-crazed feeling 
about it. Her future husband was rather fine-looking, 
though—she could not tell why—she always seemed to 
miss something from his face. He was gentlemanly in 
his manners, except a slight swagger, aud a domineer- 
ing air, which people nevertheless forgave to him, in 
consideration of his being an only child, an orphan, 
brought up in the almost actual possession of a large 
estate, and taught thoroughly to appreciate the power 
which riches confer. In regard to his character or 
morals there was little question. He was probably 
neither better nor worse than his fellows; and what- 
ever that may mean to papas who “have been young 
once,” to mammas, who are supposed to know little, 
and who in fact often do know very little of the sins 
and follies of wild young men, it is very satisfactory. 
By young ladies themselves the matter is generally, 
through plea of propriety, wholly ignored; or if there 
come some whisper of “ wild oats,” there be those who 
a little plume themselves upon it as a distinction in 
their future lord, 

But, at all events, Alice was not guilty of this last 
offence. She was pure-hearted, at the least, and 
instinctively hoped to find in her husband the purity 
of aseraph. In fact, so palpable was this disposition 
in her, that her mother had recourse, at various times, 
to those vague admonitory phrases with which, from 
time immemorial, mothers have. been wont to check 
such strange, unaccountable enthusiasm in young girls. 

“ You must remember, my love, that young men will 
be young men. They are not bred like girls. 

Alice simply wondered what all this meant, and 
satisfied herself by supposing that it was one of those 
mysteries for which marriage would furnish the 


key. 

Xtter that, Mrs. Mount, with delicate but ceaseless 
surveillance, so regulated matters that the young couple 
saw little of each other except in the presence of her- 
self or some other member of the family. 


In a month they were married. _ A brave wedding it 





was, Three bridesmaids, and no end of guests, A 
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wedding tour which lasted six weeks, and then the 
establishment in the elegant mansion in Flyaway 
Square, and the reception. All the world attended, and 
it was a magnificent affair. 

One has no business, of course, to be moralizing on 
such an occasion ; but when I threaded my way through 
‘the throng, in order to pay my respects to the fair 
hostess, I remember distinctly feeling, as I watched her 
pale face striving, as I thought, to gather into itself the 
animation proper to the scene, that, however marriage 
might, in the end, improve a person—and doubtless 
nine times in ten it does improve one—the first. effect, 
particularly in the wife, is unpleasant. I have known 
many lovely women in my time, and seldom one who, 
in the first three months of her married life, did not 
bear somewhere in the depths of her countenance, 
wreathed, it may be, on the surface with the brilliantest 
smiles, an uneasy, hungry, longing look. In Alice 
Bragdon, radiant with the beauty of youth, and gathering 
about herself the added charms of flowers and jewels, 
and satins and laces, I saw something deeper than 
this. There was absolute dismay in the glance which 

she turned toward her lord. There was a shiver of 
dread when her gloved fingers rested on his arm. 

I do not at all think that the feeling was a conscious 
She was impressed with the idea that she ought 
She had even cheated herself into think- 
With a simple and positive 


one. 
to be happy. 
ing that she was happy. 











“Matters can’t be so desperate but there is some 


dodge in your profession that will mend them.” 


Fenton looked grave. 

“ No offence, you know,” continued Bragdon. “ But 
then when a man’s life stands in jeepardy, he isn’t apt 
to be over nice about the means of saving it.” 

“TJ shall certainly use every means which the law 
places in my power in your behalf,” replied the lawyer. 
“I may speak with even more confidence, since I do 
not see how any kind of villany can help us. It is a 
simple matter of convincing a jury on plain points. 
It isa case in which it is impossible to manufacture 
testimony to any purpose, éven if we desired to do it, 
which, candidly, f do not; the only course is to weaken 
thie force of that of the opposing party. All that can 
be done in that way I am prepared to do.” 

Bragdon looked moody, and after a few minutes’ 
further ¢onsultation, took his leave. Fenton, left to 
himself, fell into a reverie. 

“Ttis’ "he thought to himself,“ when a woman 
like Alice Mown¢’—and Alice, to him, be it remem- 
bered, was something more than she is to the reader— 
“sacrifices herself to a man like Bragdon, only to be 
brought to ruin and humiliation, If what he says be 
true, and I do not doubt it, the strong probabilities are 
that in three months’ time she and her child will be 

Heaven help them.” 
he fire burned low in the grate, and the pale wintry 


belief in herself, she discoursed to her friends of the | sunshine, half-obscured by the dull, whitish clouds 


delights of her journey; she detailed to her mother and | which dra 


sisters proofs of the devotion of her husband; she ex- 


the'sky, vague and dreamy as the ghost 


of ‘years departed, fell across his dusty floor, His 


tolled his liberality, she confided plans of their future | thoughts strayed back to. that sweet summer beside the 


glories. Yet her stifled soul, from out some of its 
secret fastnesses, would flaunt and flicker that signal 


of distress, that sad, uncertain, changeful beam of her | 


eyes. 
As for Bragdon, he was, as such men oftenest are in 


such cases, cearsely jubilant. His wife was pretty; his | 


fortune was limitless; he was an enviable man; and 
he was determined that the world should be made duly 
sensible of all these facts. 

For three years this life went on, Bragdon living 
gaily, with eareless morals, and almost riotous expen- 
diture; his wife slowly straining all the forces of her 
being to meet the onerous burdens imposed upon her 
by her position. For her husband had determined that 
she should be a leader of the fon, and, therefore, lead 


she must, though every instinct of her nature called her | 


to the secure and guarded ranks of those who fellow. 
A child, moreover, had been born to her, a delicate boy, 
and then I think the deepest fountain of her soul was 
unsealed. There are, no doubt, women with whom 
ambition is stronger than even the maternal instinct; 
in whose hearts the cry of the world has power to 
drown the wailing of a baby’s voice. I have even seen 
women whom I thought capable of neglecting aud un- 
dervaluing their own children through sheer selfish- 
ness or indolence. But Alice Mount, with all her 
ignorance and weakness and wrong direction, was not 
one of these. She was a being of instincts rather than 
passions, and the first feeble cry of her child infused 
into her new strength, new capability, new concep- 
rtions of life. 

But with this growing safeguard a temptation was 
also to grow. At this time a star of still increasing 
magnitude was dawning upon the social horizon. 
Robert Fenton, having pushed his way successfully 
through all the difficulties which beset the path of a 
poor law-student, had entered his profession, and was 
just achieving in it the most brilliant success, when the 
death of a distant relative endowed him most unex- 
pectedly with a magnificent fortune. Ofcourse by this 
new light society was not lung in discovering his merits, 
and he became straightway a lion. 

In Mrs. Bragdon’s position, it was impossible that 
a#he should not frequently meet her former lover. The 
affair of their previous acquaintance had been but the 
episode of a seaside summer, and had never been 
noised abroad. In fact, Mr. Bragdon was quite un- 
awure of it. Alice, innocent at heart, feared no one; 
and Robert, if he still cherished his old passion—and 
che was not a man easily to forget—had the gentleman- 
iliness and good sense to manifest no token of it. 
Therefore the old acquaintance flourished upon new 
-and less embarrassed terms. Moreover, Mr. Bragdon, 
ifinding himself about this time involved in an unhappy 
lawsuit, which, in fact, threatened the larger halt of 
his fortune, employed Mr. Fenton as his counsel. 
Thus, while friendship was for ever impossible between 
the two men, a sort of intimacy was brought about 
which made Fenton very familiar with the affairs of the 
husband of the woman he had loved. 

“ Fenton, it is of uo use,” said Bragdon, one day. 
“You must mauxge this matter for me. If it goes 
against us, i'm a ruined man.” 

“ Hardly so bad as that, I should suppose,” was the 
reply. 

“ Yes, by Heaven! that and no less. 
a pretty fortune, but,” with a coarse oath, “the half of 
it has taken wisys, somehow. Lose me this tit-Lit, and 
it's all up with me.” 

“It is worse, then, than I thouglit.” 


sea. ‘To the man’s keen perceptions, it was patent how 
it had-been. 

“Qne month more,” he said, “and I would have 
made her mine—mine so thoroughly that ne power of 
father or lover or priest, of death,or time or circum- 
stance, should have sufficed to estramge us. Her heart 


| once melted to the purpose of love, she was a woman 





I was left with 





to cling to a man through weal or woe, through life or 
death, through time and eternity. It was that that I 
loved in her.” “ws 

And then he mused of that po whose keenest 
stings he had felt, and thought how hér weak, sensitive 
nature would wither wider them. 

“ Loving her husband,” he said, “she would endure 
it all without a@ murmur, but she does not love him. 
By her hollow cheeks and the unnatural. brightpess_ of 
her eyes, | know that. She suffers now at liis hands. 
The look of strained endurance on her face tells it. 
She must be saved from the torture that awaits her. 
She shall be saved. 

Till that moment the man had been innocent. If 
thenceforth he sinned, it was through a motive which 
he called pure. 





CHAPTER IL 


Tue blow fell at length. One sultry midsummer 
day, when through all the town the breathless air 
simmered as in a vat, and brewed all manner of deadly 
poisons, Hugh Bragdon, heated with drink and pas- 
sionate with disappointment, entered his wife’s room. 
They had lingered later in town than usual this sum- 
mer, because Alice, knowing something how matters 
stood, had felt no heart for gaiety till the matter should 
be decided. And now, upon the countenance of her 
husband, as he entered the room, she saw her doom 
written. 

“Tt is all up, Alice, girl,” he said, roughly. “Now 
is the time when a fortune, if you had one, might help 
me. It is well enough when one is independent to 
marry a beggar, but in times like these, a man can’t 
help thinking he might have dene better. But it is as 
it is; you haven't a shilling; therefore we must pre- 
pare to budge.” 

Alice felt the bitter taunt and the cruel injustice of 
the “ therefere” deeply, but she said not a word. She 
only pressed her babe—for she had a daughter now— 
more closely to her bosom, and dropped a silent tear 
upon its face. 

“Well,” continued Bragdon, “crying will do no 
good. They will hardly put us out till next week, and 
by that time something may turn up.” 

“What may turn up?” asked Alice, repeating her 
husbaud’s coarse language, just as a drowning man 
would cling to the foulest thing, if it offered hima 
possible chance of life. 

“How do I know?” he exclaimed, going to the 
closet and pouring out for himself a glass of wine. 
“ People must live somehow, I suppose. They always 
do after sucli things. Fenten seems to like me pretty 
well; he might help us to a home somewhere.” 





Alice said no more. She saw how utterly useless 
were words. Thrown back thus upon her own resources | 
of strength aud endurance, she felt such painful tension 
of all her forces, that she was near crying out. with the | 
ancuish. Yet strength ever comes with the trial of it, | 
uudaiter a time, she was able to look forward with a | 
kind of blank, insensible composure to the future. At | 
least she was free from that slavery to fashion whic! | 
liad hitherto drained her life-blood. With so niuch of | 





her power restored to her, for the necessities of her life 
who could tell how she might be able to meet them? 
Yet even with this consolation, the prospect was very 
dark. Perhaps, indeed, this faint daaamer only made 


it the more hideous. a). 

“ Where are we to go?” she asked of her husband, 
for strangers were already sage. hd their furni- 
ture, and placing coarse money | upon things 
which seemed the visible embodiment of all the little 


joy her sad life had garnered, Even it rose- 
wood cradle was to be sold. Ae 

“ Well, I do not know, Somewhere, I su ,” re. 
plied Hugh, out of his drunken half-stu - always 


given to drink, he had grown featfully intemperate for 
the past few weeks. : ea 

Fenton, whom some business had brought to the 
house, cursed him in his heart. But) Alice sat pale, 
pitiful, silent. She had not yet reachedeher. work. 

Hugh sauntered out, and Fenton ed her. 
There was the utmost respect and gi in his 
manner, 

“ Mrs. Bragdon,” he said, “do not be too much cast 
down. There will be a trifle left; a few hundreds, [ 
think, and I know a small house, quite on the outskirts 
of the town, which I think can be secured for you. Be 
assured that you have a friend, who will do what may 
be to mitigate your sufferings. When the worst comes, 
friends are privileged, you know.” 

He said it with a cheerful smile that yet was full of 
the deepest respect and tenderness. It was the first 
kind word which Alice had heard for months. For 
Alice ‘was an orphan now, and from her sisters and 
their families, Hugh, partly, with his arrogance and 
pride, and partly these misfortunes, had estranged her. 
Her heart was therefore , and this goodness, 
which some instinct assured her was genuine, sounded 
its tenderest depths. ® é 

The cottage, which was Mr. Fenton's own, was made 
ready for them,, Some sort’ of business was provided 
for Mr. Bragdon. The salary was of course small, for 
he was not a man to be intrusted with weighty inte- 
rests, but if it were not consumed in liquor and other 
similar expenditures, it would keep them from starva- 
tion. 

Once settled in this new life, Alice’s work com- 
menced. » She was ignorant utterly of housekeeping, 
but she managed to learn. Most women who have 
had what the woyld call ea thou- 







without sinking, Sips 
always just so mut 
her to wear some 


sake. ; : 
Robert Fenton came often to see them. _ If any dark 
urpose concerning woman had ever stirred in his 
reart—and I think there was a time when he felt what 
most persons have more or less keenly felt at some 
time in their lives, the divine and inalienable right of 
love to the thing beleved—the steady faithfulness and 
deep-founded rectitude of her life were gradually work- 
ing achange init. Purity of thought and purpose se 
enveloped her, that he could not bring within the circle 
of her influence any feeling or desire which he could 
not have avowed with unblushing front before the 
world, before God. In his heart he knew that he loved 
her. He knew, too, that he had power to win her love. 
At times, in fact, he half-believed that, unknown to 
herself, she actually did love him. But spite of his 
firm belief that this fact constituted an inalienable bond 
between them, the pure, grand, unscalable heights of 
ker life rose up between them, forming a barrier which 
he could in ne wise surmount. Gradually he learned 
that if love be absolute in its own domain, there is a 
power infinitely higher which of right subjugates all 
things. 

There came at last a cold, midwinter night, when 
Alice Bragdon’s boy lay dying. ‘The cottage they still 
oceupied, but most of the neat furniture it had once 
contained had been sold for food, or, alas! for drink. 
A scanty fire berned upon the hearth, for some govd 
frieud—theye was but one to whom it could be attri- 
Luted—had sent them, a week ago, a load of wood. In 
the corner of the room lay Hugh Bragdon, sunk in the 
deep unconsciousness of drunkenness. On the poor, 


low couch, little dying Willielay. By his side the 


tortured mother sat, holding her baby girl in her arms, 
and stooping now and then to bathe the sufferer’s brow. 
At last, as the distant bell tolled midnight, the flush 
died out from the softly-rounded cheek, the quick 
breathing grew fainter, the fluttering pulse ebbed al- 
together, the gentle spirit had fled. It was the last 


| drop in Ler cup of bitterness. The waters overflowed. 


The lonely, bereaved mother sank on her kneés and 
wept. So full of weeping was she, that she could not 
pray. God seemed. fur off, heaven a dream. Oh, for 
vne touch of human love, one word of human sympathy 
to lead: her lost, bewildered soul back to the sure and 
stable shores of life. 
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It was not wanting. Suddenly, while the waves 
roared in her ears, and she,felt herself sinking into the 
fathomless ocean of despair, strong arms were placed 
about her. Her head was pillowed on a broad and 
noble bosom. Faithfully, and tenderly, and purely, as 
a brother might, Robert Fenton administered the pre- 
cious consolation, which was wine and balm, nay, life 
itself, to the fainting soul. 

No ene ever knew how long she lay there, uncon- 
scious of everything, save that into her veins, from 
which the vital current had been ebbing fast, a new 
and stronger life was being poured. It was brief as 
death; it embraced eternity. 


“Robert,” she said, at length, “let us pray ;” and 


kneeling by the bedside, with the man she loved kneel- 
ing beside her, she poured out her soul in deep and 
earnest prayer. 

And the man who was her husband slept a leaden 
sleep in the corner ! 


CHAPTER IIL 


Ir was three days since the funeral. Alice sat alone 
in her little room, with her baby Ciara asleep in the 
cradle by her side. She was. busy sewing. Already 
her pale and placid features were beginning to wear 
their customary look of gentle contentment and repose. 
It was a fact, that,with, all, her trouble and her grief, 
there was a less, painful, expression on her countenance 
than in those old days of her early prosperity. Tender 
regrets filled her heart to overflowing ; but if God had 
chosen to take her pure child eut of this impure and 
sin-burdened earth, why should she rebel? Only one 
shadow lay across her conscienee. It was not of any 
past act; that was all pure, heavenly. God himself 
would not frown upon that. It was He who had sent 
his angel to console her—only the angel came in 
visible form, But neither her heart nor his would 
always be purified with the stern baptism of death ; 
they must thrust themselvesinto no temptation. They 
must keep their lips pure to pray the Lord’s Prayer, 
throughout. She hoped he would see this, and come 
to her no more; and yet,in her heart, she knew he 
would come. And then, if there were need, she must 
be strong for both. 

While her thought was busy thus, he entered. As 
she rose to greet him, he cast a searching look over her 
face. There was a cruel gash across her temple; it 
seemed as if many a less one had let out life. 

“ Alice,” he said at ounce, “I cannot bear this any 
longer. You are not to live with this man another 
day. He will kill you yet.” 

“No,” she said, “I do not think so.” 

“When did you see him last ?” 

“He left me on the night after my baby was 
buried.” 

“First giving you this?” pointing to the wound. 

She was silent. 

“Alice, it.is wrong. It cannot be, right. that you 
should live to suffer in this way. The law does not 
hold it right. You might be divorced in any court, to- 
morrow.” 

Still she was silent. Her strongest feelings never 
ran to words. 

“T have held my peace for a long time; I have suf- 
fered much. Have I no rights?” 

She simply raised her eyes to. his with an eloquent 
glance, and dropped them upon her sewing again, 
growing paler, if possible, than before. 

“T will not be selfish, Alice...I will not plead for 
myself. I will plead for yourown soul. This man is 
noman. To you, pure and gentle—I dare not think 
what it is. There can be no power that can ordain such 
treatment for a human soul and call it right.” 

Her whole face and figure was flushed and swayed 
with pain. He had probed at once and rashly the sorest 
of her wounds. 

“ Robert,” she said, solemnly,.“\God has ordained it, 
nor dare I say Ikuow not why. Atleast He has not 
left me in doubt concerning my agony.” 

* Alice, there is no reason, no adequate reason. You 
may satisfy yourself with |the old-time crudities of be- 
lief, about man’s helplessness and depravity, but I will 
accept no such answer.” 

_ Liobert, there is a reason. The farmer holds a pre- 
cious seed in his hand, in whose little sphere he knows 
is contained the germ of rich and useful growth. But 
What shall he do to evoke from this |tiny globule all its 
miguificent possibilities ?. He thrusts it into the dark 
and noisome earth; he heaps upon it the foulest and 
lost noisome things, the fruit ef all rank putrescence 
and unsavoury death. He shuts out even the glorious 
light of heaven from it, and the seed lying there im its 
dark, wnwholesome prison. might well predict that its 
run was complete. But no, there is a power in the 
serm which is greater, than any material element. It 
Seizes all these, and extricating the, wholesome .essence 
Which God hath made inseparable from every atom of 
his creation, it feeds itself, thereon, and commences to 
rise, through the clod, up into the pure air and bright 
sunlight, up, ever upward, towards heaven. Here is 
my place. God has enriched my life with afllictions. 





Shall I cast them off? Never, till the fruit is ripe, and 
in his own good time be removed from the stalk. 
Robert, I suffer, and so do you; but it is not without a 
purpose,” 

Fenton was silent: his heart was too full for lan- 
guage. 

Alice rose and placed her hand in his. There were 
tears in her eyes, and his were not clear. 

“ You must leave me,” she said. 

No words of his had power to move her, and he re- 
frained from useless pleading, 

It was their last farewell, for neither knew how long. 
Surely they might be pardoned if that moment of sub- 
lime exaltation should be one instant prelonged. While 
they stood thus, the door opened, and Hugh Bragdon 
entered, infuriated with wine. His usually slow sense 
caught but too quickly the meaning of their attitude, 
or at least sufficient of it to arouse the most passionate 
jealousy. With a stride forward, he aimed a stroke at 
Fenton which only a quick movement of the latter 
rendered ineffectual. Alico rushed forward to stay his 
hand from further violence, and received a blinding 
blow between her eyes. She did not, however, lose 
her presence of mind, but entreated Fenton to leave. 
It was hard for him to abandon her to the mercy of the 
drunken brute, her husband, but there was no alterna- 
tive. To call in the police would be but to prolong her 
misery and publish the scandal. With a burning heart, 
therefore, anda blind sense of injustice running riot 
through the universe, he silently took his departure. 
Rebel as he might, however, the words of Alice would 
recur to his mind. Like the sweet and solemn vibra- 
tions of a silver bell, they over-rung the turbulent rage 
which filled his bosom. Weeks afterwards, when their 
convincing power permeated every fibre of his soul, he 
could only say: 

“ Have we, after all, to thank God for such troubles 
as these, and to receive them as the choicest of Heaven's 
treasures? ” 

As for Alice, left alone with her husband, her meek- 
ness and silent composure offered no resistance to his 
already half-spent rage, and after satiating himself 
with abuse of her, he ate the food she had quietly pre- 
pared for him, and throwing himself upon the bed, was 
soon asleep. 

Waking on the morn, however, he vowed that the 
roof of the man who had so injured him should no longer 
shelter his head, and before night, his wife and child 
and all their humble possessions were duly stowed in 
one of the foulest and most noisome dens iu the heart of 
the city. 

Here Alice’s trials seemed to find a new commence- 
ment. Personal purity had hitherto been an easy 
matter; and her child had been shielded from a thou- 
sand forms of sin that now filled to reeking the deadly 
air they breathed. Her husband's jealousy once in- 
voked, she well knew would never be appeased, and 
the myriad horrors which by means of it he managed 
to shower upon her head were beyond description. 

It appeared then than that her faith must fail. Even 
God’s sunshine seemed to be polluted before it reached 
her through that steaming fetid air. How, then, should 
she keep her heart pure? It was a time for the power 
of soul to assert itself; for the divine to prove itself 
king over the cohorts of sin. Unseen angels minis- 
tered unto her, and in the foul and reeking depths of 
that great city, there was one spot pure as the air of 
heaven itself; one soul that, girt with everlasting 
strength, was able to subdue all things under its feet. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Tux end came at length. Walking sadly into the 
police court one morning, as was his wont, Robert 
Fenton's eye fell upon Hugh Bragdon, a prisoner. The 
charge against him preved to be a grave one, After 
an examination, he was committed to await his trial 
for manslaughter. Very quietly Kobert leuton regis- 
tered his name as counsel fer the accused, and then 
made some inquiries of him concerning his family. The 
prisoner’s eye glared on him fiercely. He had not for- 
gotten the old grievance. 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed, “I outwitted you, after all. 
She’s well hil, my Alice. She’s too good a woman for 
the handling of such as you. You'll not find her ina 
hurry.” 

“But I thought, perhaps, you would tell me where 
she is now, that I might relieve her anxiety concerning 

I swear to you I never harmed her, nor ever 
will,” 

Hugh Bragdon’s countenance had changed for a 
moment at the mention of his wife’s solicitude. 

“ Yes,” he said, “I hadu’t thought of that. She must 
be told; but not by you. Ah! no, you would be too 
glad to earry the news. I'll contrive that. Some of 
my crenies’ll be here presently.” , 

Just then Fenton heard a low mcan near him, and 
turning, looked for the first, time in six months upon 
Alice Bragdon’s face. She was pale and ill-clad, but 
her clothes were neat, and every lineament of her face 
breathed of angelic purity ‘and truth. Wanness and 
emaciation had destroyed every vestige of that beauty 





which in her youth had given her the title of “ belle,’ 
but from lip and eye and sweet fair brow gleamed a 
loveliness which was more divine. 

“Oh! Hugh, oh! my husband,” was her first ex- 
clamation, never heeding Fenton. 

“Well, Allie,” he replied; “it goos hard with me. 
Perhaps this will rid you of me altogether. I’ve no- 
body to defend me, you knew!” 

“Comfort yourself on that score,” said Fenton. “TI 
a your counsel, and I pledge you my word I shalk 
exert myself to the utmost te save an old friend, the 
husband of the woman I love better than life.” 

Hugh looked up vacantly, but Alice murmured a low 
“Thank God!” 

“ You will save him!” she said, turning eagerly to 
Fenton. “Remember he is the father of my child,” 
and as if to plead the more earnestly with him, she 
held the wondering infant towards him for recognition. 

“T will, Alice,” he said. “Trust me. You may 
thank your wife, Bragdon. It is she who has taught me 
forgiveness, and long-suffering.” 

A tear dimmed Hugh’s eye. “She is an angel,” he 
said. “Allie, let me kiss the baby.” She held it for- 
ward, and bade the child to kiss papa. 

Several weeks elapsed before the trial. Hugh Brag- 
don, deprived entirely of stimulants, was brought at 
last to a sober realization of his circumstances. 
Humiliation deep and bitterseized upon his soul. ‘lhe 
past was irretrievable, the future hopeless, it seemed to 
him. Only’a single straw was left him to fill his frantic 
clutch upon life and hope. That was the patient gentle- 
ness of his wife. It had been Fenton’s first care, after 
the committal of Hugh, to place Alice once more ina 
comfortable position. So much assistance she acoepted 
from him. Beyond that, she was determined to be 
sufficient for her own wants. Day by day, therefore, 
she wrought with her needle, spending every spare 
moment in Hugh’s cell, conversing cheerfully with him, 
reading the daily papers, and such books as were best 
calculated to interest him. Often the occupation was 
tedious to her. Sometimes, after a day of continement 
to her needle, it was positively painful, but she never 
faltered. It was all that was left to be done for him. 
When she gave up her work into the hands of the 
angels, there should be no flaw, no break in it. So far 
as her failing strength was capable, she would do her 
whole duty by him. 

The trial came on at length. Robert Fenton, catch- 
ing something of the silent, tireless devotion of the 
prisoner’s wife, worked manfully for him, and with such 
partial success, that the sentence which would other- 
wise undoubtedly have been imprisonment for life, was 
commuted to the term of five years. When it was an- 
nounced, Hugh bowed his head silently, and his great 
frame was shaken with emotion. Alice's heart thrilled 
silently with joy at this evidence that he was not alto- 
gether hardened. 

When the prisoner’s wife and counsel rejoined him 
in his cell after the trial, his first words were— 

“ Alice, this is our last farewell, I suppose. It is 
good-bye now to wife and child. Well, you have been 
good to me. I cannot complain. If I ever reach heaven, 
Alice, it will be due alone to your patient goodness. 
But for that, I should have lost faith in God and man 
long ago. For the last few years, you know well, Alice, 
it is all of sood that I have known or felt.” 

Alice was weeping silently. “I do know it, Hugh,” 
she answered, “and, so long as life is spared us both, 
you shall never want for that one consolation. I shall 
never in this world be other to you than your wife.” 

He looked up in amazement. 

“ Sut this day’s work frees you, you know.” 

“ No, only God who joined us can put us asunder.” 

“But I thought—I thought,” and he looked inquir- 
ingly at Fenton, and then again at her. 

“{¢ makes no difference,” she said. “You are poor, 
despised, forsaken of all but one or two. Such a bless- 
ing as I may be to you, I will be. At least, I shall not 
break my solemn vow, to ‘ forsake all others and cleave 
only unto you.’” 

Fenton was very pale. It seemed as if the last hope 
of his life was being wrenched from him. 

“ Alice, Alice,” he murmured. 

Hugh watched her countenance eagerly. 

“Jt is right,” she said. “We who have so many 
blessings; we to whom God and love and purity and 
Heaven are no shadows, but ever-present and most 
blessed realities—surely we may sacrifice the happiness 
of a few years, even of this short time of our probation, 
for the good of this poor, jaded, bruised and misdirected 
soul.” 

Hugh fell on his knees, and cried, through his sobs : 

“Oh! Alice, my wife Alice. Since yeu can forgive 
me, God surely may. If you had cast me off, I should 
have taken it as a token that there was no mercy for 
me. Now I kxow that my prayers may be heard in 
heaven. Alice, please God, you shall vever repent 
this act.” 

Fenton turned away sad at heart, yet filled with a 
sublime faith and courage which he would hardly: 
have exchanged even for the dear privilege of calling 
Alice his wife that moment. 1. F. E. 
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CHAPTER LIIL 
HERMAN BRUDNELL 


My son! I seem to breathe that word, 
In utterunce more clear 

Than other words—vre slowly round 

I move my lips, to keep the sound 
Still lingering in my ear. 

For were my lonely life allowed 
To claim that gifted son, 

I shoukl be met by straining eyes, 

Welcoming tears and gratefal sighs 
To hallow my return. 





But between me and that dear son, 
There lies a bar, I feel, 
More hard to pass, more girt with awe, 
Than any power of injured law, 
Or front of bristling steel. Milnes. 
Wuen the carriage containing Judge Merlin, Claudia, | 
Beatrice, aud Mr. Bruduell reached the. house, the party 
separated in the hall; the ladies went each to her own | 
chamber to dress for dinner, and Judge Merlin called a 
servant to show Mr. Brudnell to a spare room, and 
then went to his own apartment. 
When Herman Brudnell had dismissed his attendant, 
and found himself alone, he sat down in deep thought. 
Since the death oi Nora he had been a wanderer 
over the face of the earth, The revenues.of. lis estate 
liad been mostly paid over to his mother for the beuetit 
of herself aud Ler daughters, yet had scarcely been 
sufficient for the pride, vanity, and extravagance of 
those foolish women, who, living in Paris, and intro- | 
duced into court circles, aped the style of the wealthiest | 
amoug the French aristocracy, and indulged in the | 
most expensive establisiiment, equipage, retinue, dress, 
jewellery, balls, &c., in the hope of securing alliances 
among the old nobility of France. | 
They might as well have gambled for thrones. The 
princes, dukes, marquises, and counts drank their 
wines, ate their dinners, danced. at their balls, kissed | 
their hands, and laughed at them. 


At lengtli came another crisis; and once more Her- 
man Brudnell was compelled to intervene between them 
and ruin. This he did at a vast sacrifice of property. 

He wrote and gave Mr. Middleton warning to leave 
Bruduell Hall at the end of the year, because, he said, 
that he himself wished to return thither. 

He did return tlither; but ‘it was only to sell off, 
gradually and privately, all the stock on the home-farm, 
all the plate, rich farniture, and rare pictures. 

While he was at this work he instituted cautious 
inquiries about “one of the tenants, Hannah Worth, 
the weaver, who lived at the Hill Cottage,” and he 
learned that Hannah was prosperously married to 
Reuben Gray and had left the neighbourhood with her 
nephew, who had received a good education from Mr. 
Middleton's family school. Brudnell subsequently re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Middleton himself, recommend- 
ing to his favourable notice “a young man, named 
Ishmael Worth, living on the Brudnell estates.” 

But as the youth had lefi the neighbourhood with 


| his relatives, and as Mr. Brudnell really hoped that he 


was well provided for by the large sum of money for 
which he had given Hannah a cheque on the day of his 
departure, and he was overwhelmed with business 
cares, and lastly, as he dreaded rather than desired a 
meeting with his unknown son, he deferred seeking 
him out. 

When Brudnell Hall was dismantled, and all the 
stock of the farm had been sold, and the purchase- 
money realized, he returned to Paris, settled his 
mother’s debts, and warning her that they had now 
barely sufficient to support them in moderate comfort, 
entreated her to return and live quietly at Bruduell 
Hall. 

But no! “If they were poor, so much the more 
reason why the girls should marry rich,” argued Mrs. 
Brudnell; and instead of retrenching her expenses, she 
merely changed the scene of her operations from Paris 
to London, forgetting the fact every one else remem- 
bered, that her “ girls,” though still handsome, ‘because | 
well-preserved, were now mature women of thirty-two | 
and thirty-five. Herman promised to give them the | 
whole proceeds of his property, reserving to himself | 
barely enough to live on in the most economical man- | 
ner. Aud he left Brudnell Hall once more, and took | 
up his abode at a cheap watering-place on the! 
continent, where he remained for years passing | 


| his time in reading, fishing, boating, and other idle sea- 


The reason was this: the Misses Brudnell, though | gide pastimes, antil he was startled from his repose 
well-born, pretty, aud accomplislied, were not wealthy, | py a letter from his mother—a letter full of anguish, 
and were even suspected of being heavily in debt be-| telling him that her younger daughter, Eleanor, 
cause of all this show. | had fled from home in company with a certain Captain 

The expe-ditures of the mother and daughters in | Dugald; that she had traced them to Liverpoot. «nd 
this speculation were enormous, 60 much so, that at | entreating him to follow, ‘and, if possible, save his 
Zength Herman Bruduell, reckless as he was, became | gister, 
alarmed at finding himseli on the very verge of in- Upon this miserable errand he visited Liverpool, but 
solvency, . , _ | he found no such name on any of the hotel books; so 

He had signed so many blank cheques, which his) he left the matter in the hands of a skilful detective, 
mother and sisters had filled up with figures so much } and came to London in the hope of finding the fugi- 
higher than he had reckoned upon, that at last his | tives here. 

Paris bankers had written to hii, informing him that| Op the dav after his arrival he had been attracted by 
his account had been so long and so much overdrawn, | the crowd around Westminster Hall; had learned that 
that they had been obliged to decline cashing his last | an interesting trial was going on; and that some 
cheques. | strange, new lawyer was making a great speech. He 

It was tuis that had startled Herman Brudnell out of | had gone in, and on turning his eyes towards the young 
his lethargy and goaded him to look into his affairs. | parrister, had been thunderstruck on being confronted 
After examining his account with his Paris banker, |} hy what seemed to him the living face of Nora Worth, 
with very unsatisfactory results, he determined to re- | elevated to masculine grandeur. Those were Nora’s 
trench his own personal expenses, to arrange his} ]ips, so beautiful in form, colour and expression; 
estates upon the most productive plan, and to let out | Nora’s spleudid eyes, that blazed with indignation, or 


Bruauell Hall. 

He wrote to the Countess of Hurst-Monceaux, re- | 
auesting her to vacate the premises, and to his land-| 
agent, instructing him to let the estate. | 

In due course of time he received answers to both 
his letters. ‘hat of the countess we have already seen ; | 
that of the land-agent informed him of the vast im- | 
provement of the estate, during the residence of the | 
Countess of Hurst-Monceaux upon it, and of tae accu- 
mulation of its revenues, and finally of the large sum |} 
placed to his credit in the local bank by her ladyship. 

This sum of course, every sentiment of honour for- | 
bade Herman Bruduell from appropriating. He there- | 
fore caused it to be withdrawn, and deposited with Lady 
Hurst-Menceaux’s London bankers. 

Soon after this, he received notice that Brudnell | 
Hall, stocked and furnished as it was, had been let to 
Mr. Middleton. 

The accumulated revenues of the estate he devoted 
to paying his mother’s debts, and the current revenues 
to her support; warning her at the same time of im- 
pending embarrassments unless her expenses were re- | 
trenched. f 

But his warning was unheeded, and the folly and ex~| 
travagance of his mother and sisters were unabated. | 
Like other desperate gamblers, the heavier their losses | 
the greater became their stakes; they went on, living 
in the best hotels, keeping the most expensive servants, | 
driving the purest blooded horses, wearing the richest | 
dresses and the rarest jewels, and giving the grandest 
balls, in the hope of securing for the young ladies 
“Yealthy husbands. | 





melted with pity, of smiled with humour; Nora’s mag- 
nificent breadth of brow,.spanning from temple to 
temple. He saw in these remarkable features so much 
of the likeness of Nora, that he failed to see, in the 
height of the forehead, the outline of the profile, and 
the occasional expression of the countenance the 
striking likeness to himself. 

He lad been spell-bound by this, and by the elo- 
quence of the young barrister, uatil the end of the 
speech, when he had hastened to Judge Merlin and de- 
manded the name and history of the debutante. 

And the answer had confirmed the prophetic instincts 
of his heart—this rising star of the forum was Nora’s 
son! 

Nora’s son, born in the depths of poverty and shame ; 
panting from the hour of his birth for the very breath 
of life; working from the days of his infancy for daily 
bread; striving from the years of his boyhood for 
knowledge; struggling by the most marvellous series 
of persevering efforts out of the slough of infamy into 
which he had been cast, to his present height of honour. 
Scarcely twenty-one years old, and already recognized 
as the most gifted and promising young member of 
the bar. 

How proud he, the childless man, would be to own 
his share in Nora's gifted son, if in doing so he could 
avoid digging up the old, cruel reproach, the old, for- 
gotten scandal! How proud to hail Ishmael Worth as 
Ishmael Brudnell! 

But this he knew could never, never be. Every prin- 
ciple of honour, delicacy, and prndence forbade him 
now t0 interfere in the destiny of Nora’s long-ignored 





and neglected but gifted and rising son; With wha® 
| face could he, the decayed, impoverished, almost for 
| gotten master of Brudnell Hall, go to this brilliant 
| young barrister, who lad. just made’ a splendid dédip 

and achieved a dazzling success and say to him: 
“Tam your father!” ; 

And how should he explain such a relationship to 
the astovished young man ? 

No!: Ishmael Worth must remain Ishmael Worth ? 
Tf he fulfilled the promise of his youth, it would not be 
his father’s name, but his young mother’s, which weuld 
become illustrious in his person! 

And yet, from the first moment of his seeing Ishmael 
and identifying him as ‘Nora’s son, he felt an irresis- 
tible desire to meet him face’ to face, to shake hands 
with him, to talk with him, to become acquainted with 
him, to be friends with him. 

It was this longing that urged Mr. Brudnell to 
accept Judge Merlin’s invitation to accompany him 
home. And now in a few moments this longing would 
be gratified. 

In the midst of all other troubled thoughts one ques- 
tion perplexed him. It was this: 

What had become of the cheque he had given Hannah 
in the hour of his departure, years ago ? 

That it had never been presented and cashed two 
circumstances led him to fear. The first was that he 
had never seen it among those returned to him when 
his bank-book had been made up; and the second was 
| that Hannah herself had shared the bitter poverty of 
her nephew, and therefore could not have received and 
appropriated the money to her own uses. 

As he had learned from the judge where Hannah 
was, he resolved to seek a private interview with 
her, and ascertain what had become of the cheque, and 
| why, with the large sum of money it represented, she 
| had neglected to use it, and permitted herself and her 
| nephew to suffer all the evils of the most abject 
| poverty. 

While Mr. Brilnell still ruminated over these 
affairs, the secon’ dinner bell rang, aad almost at the 
same moment Judge Merlin entered, with old-fashioned 
hospitality, t show his guest the way to the drawing- 
room. 

“You fvel better, Brudnell, I hope?” he inquired. 

“Yes, thank you, judge.” 
| “Cone, then, We will go down. 
| behind time this evening, on account of our young 
| f-iund’s long-winded address. It was a splendid affair, 
i ough!, “Worth waiting to hear—was it not?” 
sproudly inquired the judge, as they descended the tairs. 

‘Lhey entered the drawing-room. ‘ 

It was a family party that was assembled there 
with the sole exception of Viscount Vincent, who, in- 
deed had become a daily visitor, a recognized suitor of 
Miss Merlin and almost one of their set. 

As soon as Mr. Brudnell had paid his respects to 
each member of the family, Lord Vincent advanced, 
frankly aud cordially to greet him as an old acquaint- 
ance, saying: 

“T had just learned from Miss Merlin, your arrrival. 
You must have left very soon after I did? ” 

Before Mr. Bruduell could reply, Judge Merlin came 
up with Ishmael, and said: 

“Lord Vincent, exeuse me. 
me—Mr. Worth.” 

Herman Brudnell turned and confrented Ishmael 
Worth. And father and son stood face to face! 

Herman’s face was quivering with irrepressible, yet 
unspeakable emotion ; Ishmael’s countewance was serene 
| and smiling! 

No faintest instinct warned Nora's son that he steod 
in the presence of his futher! He saw before him a 
tall, thin, fair-eomplexioned, gentlemanly person, whose 
light hair was slightly silvered, and whose dark brown 
eyes, in such strange contrast to the blonde hair, were 
bent with interest upon him. 

“T am happy to make your acquaintance, young gen- 
tleman! Permit me to offer you my congratulations 
upon your very decided success,” said Mr. Brudunell, 
giving his hand, : 

Ishmael bowed. 

“ Brudnell, will you take my daughter in to dinner? ” 
said Judge Merlin, seeing that Lord Vincent had given 
his arm to Mrs, Middleton. 

Herman, glad to be relieved from a position that was 
beginning to overcome his self-possession, bowed to 
Miss Merlin, who smilingly accepted his escort. 

Judge Merlin drew Beatrice’s arm within his own 
and followed. And Mr. Midileton, with a comic smile, 
crooked his elbow to Ishmael, and those two breught 
up the rear. 

That dimner passed very much as such dinners do. 
Judge Merlin was cordial, Mr. Middleton facetious, 
Lord Vincent gracious, Mr. Brudnell silent and ap- 
parently abstracted, and Ishmael was’ attentivé—a 
listener, rather than a speaker. The ladies, as usual, 
at diuner-parties, where the conversation. turns upon 
politics, were rather in ‘the background, and took an 
early opportunity of withdrawing from the table, leav- 
ing the gentlemen to finish’ their political discussion 
over their wine. 





We are a little 


Mr. Brudnell, permit 
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The latter, however, did not linger long; but soon | course, foolishly. What good could accrue to me, or , also. 


followed the ladies to the drawing-room, where coffee | to him, by my claiming Ishmael as my son, unless I son?” 


was served. Amd soon after the party Separated for 


‘could prove a marriage with his mother? It would 


Aud now, will you talk to me about my 


“ Well, yes, I will,” anwered Hannah, and her tongue 


the evening. Herman Brudnell withdrew to his cham-| only unearth the old, cruel, unmerited scandal now | being loosened upon the subject, she gave Mr. Brudnell 


per with one idea occupying him—his son. 


| forgotten! No, Hannah—to you enly, who are the 


all the incidents and anecdotes with which the reader 


Since the death of Nora had paralyzed his affections, | sole living depository of the secret, will I solace myself is already acquainted, and a great many more. 


Herman Brudnell had loved no creature on earth, until 


by speaking of him as my son. You reproach me with | 


While she was still “ gossiping ” and Herman listen- 


he met her son upon this evening. Now the frozen having left him to perish.’ I did not so. I left in your | ing, steps were heard without, and the door opened and 


Jove of years melted and flowed into one strong im- 
tuous stream towards him—her son—his son! Oh! 
that he might dare to claim him! 

It was late when Mr. Brudnell fell asleep—so late 
that he overslept himself in the morning. And when 
at last he awoke, he was surprised that it was ten 
= Judge Merlin’s house was “Liberty Hall.” His 
guests breakfasted when they got up, and got up when 
they awoke. It was one of his crotchets never to have 


| hands a cheque for I almost forget how much, but I | 
| believe for » thousand pounds, to be used for his bene- 
| fit’ And I always hoped that he was well provided 
' for until yesterday, when Judge Merlin, little thinking 
| the interest I had in the story, gave me a'sketch of 
| Ishmael’s early sufferings and struggles. And now I 
ask you what became of that cheque ?” 

“That cheque? .What cheque? What in the world 
| do-you mean?” 

The cheque for a thousand pounds which I gave you | 


Reuben Gray entered, smiling and radiant, and leading 
two robust children—a boy and a girl—each with a 
little basket of early fruit. 

On seeing a stranger, Reuben Gray took off his hat, 
and the children stopped short, put their fingers into 
their mouths and stared. 

“Reuben, have you forgotten our old landlord, Mr. 
Herman Brudnell?.” inquired Hannah, 

“Why, law, so itis! I’m main glad to see you, sir. 
T hope I find you well!” exclaimed’ Reuben, beaming 


any one awakened. He said that when people hadhad on the day of my departure, to be used for Ishmael’s | all over with welcome, as Mr. Brudnell arose and shook 


sleep enough, they would awaken of themselves, and 
to awaken them before that was’ an injurious inter- 
ference with nature. 


So Mr. Brudnell had been allowed to sleep until he | 


woke up at ten o'clock, and when he went down-stairs 
at eleven he found a warm breakfast awaiting him, and 


the little housewife, Beatrice, presiding over the coffee 


and muffins, 


As she poured out his coffee she informed him, in | 


answer to his remarks, that all the members of the 


family had breakfasted and gone about their several | 


affairs. The judge and Ishmael had gone. to court, 
and Mrs. Middleton and Claudia on a shopping expetli- 
tion; but that they would all be back at the ‘luncheon 
hour, which was two o'clock. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
HERMAN AND HANNAH. 


She had the passions of her herd, 
She spake some bitter traths that day, 
Indeed he caught one ugly worl, 
Was scarcely fit for her to say! Anen, 


WHEN breakfast was over Mr. Brudnell took his hat 


and walked down to the “Jarmer’s,” in search of , 


Hannah. 


In answer to his inquiries he was told that she was | 


in, and he was desired to walk up to her room. 
servant preceded him and opened a door. Mr. Brudnell 
entered. 

Hannah looked, dropped)the needlework she he!d in 


her hand, started up, overturning the chair, and with a | 


stare of consternation exciaimed : 

“The Lord deliver us! is it you, Herman Brud- 
nell?” 

“It is I, Hannah,” he answered, dropping without 
invitation into the nearest seat. 

“And what on earth have you come for, after all 
these years ?” she asked, continuing to stare at him. 

“To see you, Hannah.” 

“And what in the name of common sense, do you 
want to see me for?—I don’t want to see you; and 
that I tell you, plainly.” 

“ Hannah,” said Herman Brudnell, with an unusual 
assumption of dignity, “I have come to ig to speak 
to you about Are you quite alone?” he suddenly 
broke off and inquired, cautiously glancing around the 
room. 

“What's that to you? What can you have to say 
to me that you could not shout from the house-top? 
Yes, I’m alone, if you must know! ” 

“Then I wish to speak to you about my son.” 

“Your—what?” demanded Hanuah, with a frown 
as black as midnight. t 

“ My son,” repeated Herman Brudnell, with em- 
hasis. 

. “Yourson! Whatson? I didn’t know you hada 
son! What should I know about your son?” 

“Woman! I speak of my son, Ishmael Worth! 
whom I met for the first time in the court yesterday! 
And I ask you how it has fared with him these many 
years?” demanded Mr. Brudnell, sternly, for he was 
beginning to lose patience with Hannah. 

“Oh—h! So you met Ishmael Worth in the court 
yesterday, just when he had proved himself to be 
the most talented man there, did you? ‘Tliat accounts 
for it all. I anderstand it now. You could leave him 
in his helpless, impoverished, orphaned infancy to 
perish. You could utterly neglect him, letting him 
suffer with cold, and hunger, and sickness for years, 
and years, and years; and now that, by the blessing of 
Almighty God, he has worked himsélf up‘ out -of that 
horrible pit into the open air of the world; and now 
that, from being a poor, despised outcast babe, he has 
risen to be a man of note among men ; now, forsooth, 
you want to claim him as your son. Herman Brudnell, 
I always hated you; but now I scorn. you!, Twenty 
odd years ago I would have killed you, only I didn’t 


want te kill your soul as well as your body, nor to be || 


hanged for you!) I hate you, Herman Brudnell, and 
I despise you! There, take yourself out of my sight!” 
Mr. Brudnell stamped impatiently, and said ; 
" you speak angrily, and therefore, of 


benefit.” | 
} “ Well, Herman Brudnell, I always thought, with all | 
| your faults, you were still a man of truth; but after | 
this * 

And:Hannah finished by lifting her hands and eyes 
in horror. 

“Hannah, you do severely try my temper, but in 
memory of all your kindness to my son ¥4 

“Ohl J wasv't kind to him! -I was as bad to him as 
you and all the rest! I wished him dead, and neglected 
him!” 

“You did!” 
“Of course! Could anybody expect me to care more 
for him than his own father did? Yes! I wished him 
dead and neglected him, because I thought he had no} 
right to be in the world, and would be better out of it! 
So did every one else! But he sucked his little, skinny 
thumb, and looked alive at us with his big, bright eyes, 
and lived in defiance of everybody! And only see 
what he has lived to be! But it is the good Lord’s , 
doings and not mine, and not yours, Herman Bradnell, | 
so don’t thank me any more for kindness that I never | 
showed to Ismael, and don’t tell any more bragging lies 
about cheques for thousands of pounds that you never 
left him.” 

Again Herman Bruduell stamped impatiently, | 
frowned, bit his lips and said ; | 

“You shall not goad me to anger with the two- , 
edged swerd of your tongue, Hannah! You are un- | 
just, because you are utterly mistaken in your pre- | 
mises! I did leave that cheque of which I speak! And | 
I wish to know what became of it, that if was not used | 
for the support and education of Ishmael. Listen, now, 
andI will bring the whole circumstance to your recol- 
lection.” 

And Herman Brudnell related in detail all the little 
incidents connected with his drawing of the cheque, 
euding with : 

“ Now don’t you remember, Hannah? ” 

Hannah looked surprised, and said: 

“Yes, but was that little bit of dirty white paper, 
torn out of an old book, worth all that money?” 

“Yes! after I had drawn a cheque upon it!” 

“T didn’t know; I didn't understand! I was dazed 
with grief, I suppose.” 

“But what became of the paper, Hannah ? ” 

“Mrs. Jones lit the candle with it!” 

“Oh! Hannah!” 

“ Was the money all lost? eutirely lost because that 
little Lit of paper was burnt? ” 

“To you and to Ishmael it was, of course, since you | 
never received it; but to me it was not, since it was 
never drawn from the bank.” 

“ Well, then, Mr. Brudnell, since the money was not 
lost, I do not so much care if the cheque was burnt! | 
I should not have used it for myself, or Ismael, any- | 
how! Though-I am glad to know that you did not 
neglect him, and leave him to perish in destitution, as 
I supposed you had! I am very glad that you took 
measures for his benefit, although he never profited by 
them, and I never would have let him do so! Still, it 
is pleasant to think that you did your duty; and I am | 
sorry I was so unjust to you, Mr. Brudnell.” 

“Say no more of that Hannah, Let us talk of my 
son. Remember that it is only to you that I can talk 
of him. |Tell me all about his infancy and childhood. | 
Tell me little anecdotes of him. I want to know more | 
about him than the judge could tell me. I know old 
women love to gossip at great length of old times, so | 
gossip away, Hannah! tell me everything! You shall ; 
hiave-a most interested listener!” | 

“* Old women,’ indeed! Not so very much older 
than yourself, Mr. Herman Brudnell! if it comes to | 
that.. But, anyhow, if Reuben don’t see that I am old, | 
you needn’t throw it in my teeth,” snapped Mrs. Gray. | 

“Hannah! Hannah! what a temper yeu have got, | 
to be,sure! It.is well Reuben is as patient as Job!” 

“It is enough to reuse any woman’s temper to be | 
called old to her very face!” 

“ So it is, Hannah; I admit it, and beg your pardon! | 
But nothing was further from my thoughts than to, 
offend you! I feel old myseli—very old, and so I 





| 
| 
| 











hands with him, replying: 

“Quite well, and very happy to see you, Gray.” 

“John and Mary, where are your manners? Take 
your fingers out.of your mouths this minute !—I’m 
quite ashamed of you!—and make your bows to the 
gentleman!” said Hannah, admonishing her offspring. 

“Whose fine children are these?” inquired Mr. 
Bruduell, drawing the shy little ones to him. 

Reuben’s honest face glowed all over with pride and 
joy as he answered: 

“They are ours, sir! And Ishmael—that is our 
nephew, sir—and though he is now Mr. Worth, and a 
splendid lawyer, he won't turn agin his plain kin, nor 
hear to our calling him anythink else but Ishmael; and 
after making his great speech yesterday, actually walked 
right out of the court afore all the people, arm-in-arm 
long of Hannah !—Ishmael, as I was saying, tells me 
as how this boy, John, have got a good head, and would 
make a fine scollard, and how, by and by, he means to 
take him and makera lawyer on him. And as for the 
girl, sir—why, law! look at her! you can see for your- 
self, sir, as she will have all her mother's beauty.” 

And Reuben, with a broad, brown hand laid benig- 
nantly upen each little head, smiled down upon the 
children of his age with all the glowing effulgence of 
an autumnal noonday sun shining down upon the late 
flowers. 

But—poor Hannah's “ beauty !” 

Mr. Brudnell repressed the smile that rose to his 
lips, for he felt that the innocent illusions of honest 
affection were far too sacred to be laughed at. 

And with some well-deserved compliments to the 
health and intelligence of the boy and girl, he kissed 
them both, shook hands with Hannah and Reuben, and 
went away. 

He turned his steps towards Westminster Hall, with 
the intention of going and comforting his soul by 
watching the son whom he durst not acknowledge. 

And as he walked thither, how he envied humble 
Reuben Gray his parental happiness ! 

(To be continued.) 








Sir Davin Baxter, who the other week so gene- 
rously presented the people of Dundee with a park of 
the value of £50,000, has funded £3,080 for the pur- 
pose of establishing two scholarships in the University 
of Edinburgh, of the value of £60 each per annum. 

Brewixe Sratistics.—Mr. Bass, as in private duty 
bound, bas been defending the cause of the brewers 
and the publicans. He declared that the brewing trade 
was the largest in the kingdom ; that one brewer alone 
sold £1,000,000 worth last. year, and that 600,000 per- 
sons were dependent upon it. 

Novet Mope or Fiavourinc Eecs.—Our host 
gave us each a hard-boiled turkey’s egg, which we 
found extremely palatable, as we were very hungry. 
They adopt a queer method here with their eggs, 
which are placed under a hen for two or three days 
before eating them, as they think it improves the 
flavour.—A_ Lady's Visit to Manilla nad Japan. By 
Anna DA, 

Tue Purrry.—The puffin arrives on the west coast 
of Scotland in February, sometimes in January. On 
Ailsa Craig itself it is so regular in its appearance and 
time of leaving, that no dates could be fixed with 
greater certainty. Whole companies set to work at 
once, and prepare their burrows, which, in exposed 
places, much resemble rabbit holes. Frem these 
strongholds it is almost impossible to dislodge them by 
any other means than a little terrier trained as a puffin- 
catcher. The keeper having a dog of this kind on 
the occasion of my last visit, I was greatly amused to 
see the little fellow, after having pushed his way along 
the dark passages, shuffling out of a burrow with half- 
a-dozen or more puffins dangling on different parts of 
his body. An angry puffin, like a bull-dog, never 
thinks of quitting lis hod—a habit which makes the 
shaggy coat of a terrier extremely serviceable as a 
bait. When the young are hatched, they are abun- 
dautly supplied with sand-eels and sprats, caught by 


naturally think of the companions of my youth as old | the old lards and brought to the burrows, not singly, 
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but in quantities. Having for many hours at a time | 


watched, I may say, thousands of puffins carrying 
their prey to the rock, I have been continually 
passed 

bring so many fishes at a time, seven or eight being a 
commer number. 
bedies hanging on each side of the bill; and sometimes 
I have knocked down a bird while carrying eleven 
sand-eels, five ranged on one side and six on, the other. 
The mode of catching so many slippery creatures con- 


secutively without mutilating any other part but the | 


head, has not yet been noticed, nor can the singular 
feat be satisfactorily accounted for. 








FACETIZ. 








to find out how it was possible for them to | 
They are held by the head, the | 








The next day the colonel gave a dinner party. After 


the second or third glass was discussed, the colonel 
turned to the bailiff and said— 

“Eh, Mr. Allen, did you impound Big Brindle, 
sir?” 

Allen straightened himself, and looking around at 
the company, said— 

“ Yes, I did, sir, but old Brindle transeended the im- 
pannel of the impound and seatterlopbisticated all over 
the equinimity of tht woods.” 

The company burst into an immoderate fit of laugh- 
ter, while the colonel’s face reddened with discomfiture. 

“What do you mean by that, sir?” said the colo- 
nel, 

“Why, I mean, colonel,” said Allen, “that old Brin- 
dle being prognosticated with an idea of the cholera, 
ripped and tared, snorted, and pawed, jumped the fence, 


l took to the woods, and would not be impounded no 
w,.” 


Tue Western Indians are growing quite civilized. | 0 


They have lately taken to robbing the mails. 

Aw old bachelor says a woman my be surprised, as- 
tonished, taken all abaek, but never dumbfounded. 

War portion of a railway company’s funds most 
closely resembles a watch? The “compensating ” 
balance.—Comie News. 

Tne physician who is advertising to cure “ all kinds 


of female weaknesses,’ must be the most wonderful of | 


all possible doctors. 

“ GENTLEMEN,” said a farmer, writing to the chair- 
man of an agricultural society, “ put me down on your 
list of cattle for a calf.” 


Scientiric.—A magnetic mountain has been dis- | 


covered in Swedish Lapland. It is creating a great 
sensation, and, as may be expected, is drawing im- 
mensely.— Punch. 


he'll squabble about a penny!” “Well, what if he 
does? ” said Brown ; “ the less one squabbles about the 
better.” 

A RASH young shopman in Fleet Street, last week, 
went out into that crowded thoroughfare, and, regard- 
less of the heads of the passers-by, actually threw up 
his situation. 
employer, however, he caught it.—Comic News. 


| 
INFORMATION WANTED.— What is the principal dif- 


ference between the swallow and the cat?—lt is an 
admitted fact that “ one swallow does not make a sum- 
mer,” but any cat can make a spring. 


A SuHa.iow Ipea.—Mention is made by Trollope of | 


a Florentine villa, whose flooa is painted to representa 
shallow stream. The illusion is said to be remarkably 
ecoling in its effects. 

Why is a man who is well part of the time, and 


rheumatic a part, like one who lives at home? because | 


he is well some days, and has a rheumatism others 
(room at his mother’s). 

A Frencu gentleman who had heard rum called 
spirits, went into one of our hotels a few evenings 
since, and called for a glass of punch, requesting at 
the same that it should be made with ghosts from the 
West Indies! 


SAYING BY OUR PHtLosopnicaL Coxprcror.—The | 


good things of this iife are like the inside seat in an 
omnibus on a wet day. To gain them you must 
struggle and push the instant they are vacant. Wait, 
and you have to go outside or lose them altogether. 
— Fun. 

BIG BRINDLE AND THE COLONEL. 

Not many yedrs ago, there residedin N. a gentle- 
man of great hospitality, large fortune, and, though 
uneducated, was possessed of good sense. Cuvlonel 
Ww had been Judge of the County Court. 

His elevation, however, had made him somewhat 








pompous, and he became very fond of using big words. | 


On his farm he had a very large and mischievous ox 
called “ Big Brindle,” which frequently broke down his 
neighbour's fences, and committed other depredations, 
much to the colonel’s annoyance. 

One morning, after breakfast, in the presence of some 
gentlemen who had staid with him over night, and 
who were now on their way to town, he called his bailiff 
and said to hin— 

“Mr, Allen, I desire you to impound Big Brindle, in 
order that I may hear no animadversions om his depre- 
dations,” 


Allen bowed and walked off, sorely puzzled to know | 


what the colonel meant. So after Celo«el W. left 





for town, he went to his wife and asked her what Colv- | 


| 





nel W meant by telling him to impound the ox. 

“Why, he meant to tell you to put him in a pen,” 
said she. 

Allen left to perform the feat, which was no incon- 
siderable one, as the animal was very wild and vicivus, 
and after a great deal of trouble and vexation, suc- 
ceeded, 

“Well,” said he, wiping the perspiration from his 
brow, and svliloquizing, “this is impounding, is it? 
Now, I am dead sure that the old colonel wit ask me 
if I impounded Big Brindle, and I'll bet I'll puzzle him 
as bad as he did me.” 


\ 


Upon the immediate appearance of his | 


' tions than the peer in his palace. 


| out which. 
| fancy scarfs for evening dress.—N.B. It is called 


a yard. 


bunch of flowers, 


This was too much; the company roared again, in 
| which the colonel was forced te join, and in the midst 
| of the laughter, Allen left the table, saying to himself 
| as he went, “I reckon the colonel won’t ask me to im- 
| pound any more oxen.” 


A LOVE-SMITTEN gentleman, after conversing awhile 
with a lady on the interesting topic of matrimony, 
concluded at last with the emphatic question: “ Will 
you have me?” “Tam very sorry to disappoint you,” 
replied the lady, “and hope my refusal will not give 
| you pain; but I must answer ‘no.’” “ Well, well, 

that will do, madam,” said her philosophical lover; 


| “and now suppose we change the subject.” 
A New Reaprxc.—Shakespeare tells us that “ the | 


strawberry groweth under the nettle,” but we fancy 


| that if the secrets of many a “noble house” were 


“{ say, Brown, what a close shaver Jones is—why, | known, it would be plainly seen that the order was 


sometimes reversed, and that very often “the nettle 
groweth under the strawberry.”—Fun. 

Aw old lady, of superstitions proclivities, remarked 
the other day that she “kad a resentment that she 


| should eventually die in a prance, adding that the re- 


sentment troubled her a good deal, but that she ex- 
pected to get finally immured to it.” The aged female 
must be closely connected with the Partington family, 

A Snort Way wits Sappararrans.—If the Ather- 
ton magistrates, who fined a farmer and his labourers 
at Leigh for saving hay on a Sunday, are not yet re- 
moved from the Commission of the Peace, their neigh- 
bours might adopt a method of dealing with their wor- 
ships which would probably have the effect of bringing 
them to their senses. Are the servants of those 
justices accustomed to render their masters and mis- 
tresses any menial services whatever on Sunday 
beyond such as are absolutely necessary? If so, let 
all those domestics, who can be ascertained te have so 
offended against the statute which prohibits labour in 
& person’s ordinary calling on the “Sabbath,” be sum- 
moned before their own masters for that offence. We 
shall ste what Justice Shallow will say to John 
Thomas charged with cleaning knives and forks or 
boots on a Sunday.— Punch. 

“ Tne Meppie.”—* I don’t see,” said Mrs. Parting- 
ton, as Ike came home frem school, and threw his books 
into one chair, and his jacket in another, and his cap 
on the floor, saying that he didn’t get the medal; “I 
don’t see, dear, why you didn’t get the medal, for cer- 
tainly a mere meddlesome boy I never knew. But uo 
matter, when the adversary comes round again you 
wiil get it.” 

Tue Metrropo.tran (UnpERGrounp) Rarwway.— 
This noble undertaking is now completed, and has, we 
are glad to hear, been in active operation for several 
months. The passenger traffic is rapidly developing, 
ard the returns show a great increase, as compared 
with the single tickets issued last month. The officials 
on this line pass and repass the whole of their time 
underground, but are far happier in their humble sta- 
The engines con- 
sume their own smoke, and it isa pleasing sight to 
witness the relish with which they devour their noon- 
day meal. A rather peculiar regulation has lately »een 
brought into use on this line; the Bishop's Read pas- 
sengers are not allowed to purchase their tickets till the 
train arrives in the City. They have t’aus the conso- 
lation of knowing that although arrived at Fare-ing- 
don-street, the company are yet Puid-in-town.—Comic 
News. 

DICTIONARY OF LADIES’ DRESS. 

Compiled by an Old Bachelor of Forty Years’ experience. 

Gimp.—A sort of nail used in their high-heeled boots, 
or someting do with the riag of a parasol ; can’t make 


Ticken.—Shawls are usually made of this, and those 
“dear” when they like it best, though only sixpence 
Guasets.—Same as “ Linsey Wolsey,” I think, a fine 
ealf-skin leather for ornameuting riding habits —Note. 


It has very sharp prickles, as I found once when I sat 
down on a bonnet made of it, mistaking the thing for a 


Tulle.—Not yet sure of this, but suspect it is the. 
needle they use in backstitch—Mem. “Curtain of a 
bonnet” seems to have something to do with it. 

Tuck.—This is either a species of Scotch brooch, or 
alight blue ball-sash, though I have also heard it. 
spoken of in relation to a reticule for a pic-nic with a 
sandwich inside, 

Bombazine.—Much mystery about this: Four years 
ago, however, I satisfied myself it has something ts do 
with a baby’s bottle. Sometimes it is called a “love 
of a barége.” 

Bobbinnet.—Only a little bobbin. 
are full of them. I once upset one. 

-—Every one knows what this is. It is put 
on gowns, and a new one is put on each year as the 
wearer grows too tall for the former length. 


Their work-boxes 





Dimity.—A regular poser this. Used to think it was 
| a “finger stall,” but have found out now it is a sort of 
| ball put inside the back hair to fill it out. However, 
my niece, Miss Mary, aged “ thirty,”—never mind, says 
positively, “No!” 

Crinoline.—Man’s horror—Woman’s sphere.— Punch, 

Somesopy wants to know the name of the tune 
which was “ played upon the feelings,” and als» if the 
“cup of sorrow” hasa saucer? The same inquisitor 
would like to know if “the light of other days” was 
gas or electricity? Also, if the girl who “clung to 
hope,” had not a slippery hold, and if people do not get 
fatigued by “the exercise of forbearance ? ” 


Fixtey R—— could say a good thing now and then. 
Happening to step in ata little alehouse one day, ho 
called for a glass of the refreshing beverage. After 
drinking it he said to the landlady, with the air of one 
who has some great secret to communicate: “ Mrs. 
D—— I'll tell you how you can sell a great deal more 
ale than you do.” “ How is that?” she asked. “ Don't 
sell so much froth,” was the reply. 


| A Scorcn minister, in visiting some members of his 
| flock, came to the door of a house where his gentle 
tapping could not be heard for the noise of contention 
within. After waiting a little, ke opened the door, and 
walked in, saying in an authorative voice: “I should 
like to know who is the head of this house?” “ Weel, 
sir,” said the husband and father, “if ye sit down a 
wee, we may be able to tell ye, for we’re just trying to 
settle that point.” 





“ ALL ATE UP.” 
One of the Boston hotels was recently compelled to 
| hire a green Irishman in the capacity of waiter, and 
| the first day he attended upon the table a gentleman 
| asked for a napkin, Now this was an article he bad 
never met with in all his life, and to save his soul from 
purgatory he could not tell what the gentleman meant. 

His Irish blood forbade him displaying his ignorance, 
and what to do he could not tell. He wandered up 
and down the hall, closely observing the movements of 
his fellow-servants, but could hear or see nothing 
which came up to his notions of a napkin. Almost in 
despair, he came to the conclusion, as the best way of 
getting out of the dilemma, tell a falsehood. Approacli- 
ing the gentleman (who had already been waited upon 
by another servant), he said: 

“Sir, an’ will ye be pleased to take something else, 
the napkins be all ate up!” 

“ Napkins ate up—you are mistaken surely.” 

“*Pon the honour of a gintleman, I be not,” replied 
Patrick in a polite whisper, “the gintlemen all pre- 
ferred them to the praties, and not a scrap be left for 








e. 
The gentleman now observed that Patrick was a 
' strange servant, and immediately suspected the truth 
| of the case. The story was soon passed round tho 
| table, and “Patrick and the Napkins,” followed the 
vine, as it. passed from friend to friend during the 
| dinner. 


Tue Custom or THE Country.—A minister who 
had been reproving one of his elders for over indul- 
gence, observed a cow go down the stream, take 
drink, and then turn away. “ There,” he said, to his 
offending elder, “is an example for you; the cow has 
quenched her thirst and has retired.” ‘ Yes,” replied 
the elder, “that is very true; but suppose another 
cow had @2me to the other side of the stream, and had 
said, ‘ Here’s to you,’ there’s no saying how long they 
might have gone on.” ‘The minister could not reply 
to the point raised by the elder, and with a curt 
“ Good-day,” left him master of the field, 


Tue Netson Cotumy.—"i ham the sellybrated man 
and boy, leastways the boy (the man bein generly 
believed dead) whose name some ears ago wos so fre- 
quently before the public’ in coneckshun with the 
nelson collum. Sur, i ¢ by the papers as that ere 
collum is about to be completed in consequens of Sir 
he Lanseer aving modled them lions as is to be put at 
the fut. Now, Sir, i umbly begs to recall to the mines 
of a jennerus public the long survis (a survis hextendin 
over many ears) rendered by me at the aforesed period. 
I ham now, Sur, a married man with @ wife and fanly, 
most of um smal, but we ave bin misfortnate in regards 
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alone me bein hout o reglr work, wh i atributes to the 
aspershuns on my industry as wos carst at the time 
wen i worked with the man, and my bein a kind of 
marked caracter in consequens. Now, Sir, me and my 
wife we wos @ thinkin when we heerd as the meni- 
ment was in a way to be finished, that (to use the eros 
own words) if hevry man done is duty summat of a 
testimonial like shud be presented to me as the Boy 
(the man as aforesed bein supposed dead) bein a kind 
of Istorikle caracter. My wife (but er allus ad i no- 
shuns along o bein under ousemaid in a lord mares 
famly) er do sa, ‘jim, they ull make you a lord shure,’ 
but wot Ai do say is that four shillun a week paid regir 
as a penshun, likewise arf a hounce o baccy inkluded, 
woodnt be out of the way, and satisfy me. Opin, sur, 
as ule kindly consider on it, i remane, ure umble and 
obleeged, the Boy (as wos). Short’s gardins, Aug. 27th.” 
—Punch. 

Ou! Syakes.—For some time past we have been 
troubled with our “ poor relations,” as some of the 
lower animals have been styled. We have been de- 
rived from the monkey; a progenitor which may be 
the natural selection of Darwin, but not the ancestor 
we should choose. But we are not complaining of this 
monkey’s tale: “ We can afford to laugh at apes,” as 
Fechter says in the “ Duke's Motto.” What we object 
to is a new relation with the lower animals. We are 
to have serpents for our grocers to supply us with 
sugar! Those who doubt the fact may consult 
their Galignani, and they will find that M. de Luca 
has found a means of extracting sugar from serpents’ 
skins. Fancy, owing the sweets of existence to a 
viper, or an increase of saccharine to an adder ! The 
notion is too horrible, M. de Luca deserves all the viper- 
tuperation that may be heaped on him; he has supple- 
mented the old tea-table maxim, “there’s death in the 
pot,” with a further horror, “there’s poison in the 
bowl.” The loveliest young female who sweetens our 
cup will seem to us a gorgon with snaky locks, and as 
for the sea-serpent, we shall expect to hear of the ap- 
pearance of tea~serpe 
ture of such sugar will be nothing more nor less than 
the refinement of cruelty !—Fun. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Userut Hixts.—Never enter a sick room in a state 
of perspiration, as the moment you become cool your 
pores absorb. Do not approach contagious diseases 
with an empty stomach; nor sit between the sick and 
the fire, because the heat attracts the thin vapour. 

How To PREVENT THE TRANSMISSION Or SounD 
THRovGi GLAss,—Have two plates with an air-space 
betwixt. An ordinary window may be glazed with 
double sheets or squares of glass; and if an air-s 
of } inch is left betwixt each sheet or square of glass, 
sound will be deadened, and heat be retained. Mr. 
Bridges Adams proposes double windows; that is, 
ordinary window-sashes with double glass, having 
3 inch or } inch air-space betwixt each square of glass. 
Ordinary windows in offices or street-fronts will be 
warmer and deaden the sound if so glazed. 

Musnroom Kercuup.—Take the full-grown flaps of 
mushrooms, wipe them clean, crush them with the 
hands, throw in a handful of salt with every peck of 
mushrooms, and let them stand all night; then put 
them into stewpans, and set them in a quick oven for 
twelve hours; strain them through a hair-sieve and 
press out all the juice. To every gallon of liquor put 
of cloves, Jamaica and black pepper, and of ginger, 
one ounce each, and half-a-pound ef common salt. Set 
it on a slow fire and let it boil until half the liquid is 
wasted, then put it into a clean china vessel, and when 
cold bottle it, Another mode of making mushroom 
ketchup, is te take a stewpan full of the large flap 
mushrooms that are not worm-eaten, and the skins and 
fringe of those you have pickled; throw a handful of 
salt among them, and set them by a slow fire. They 
will produce a great deal of liquor, which yeu must 
strain, and put to it four ounces of shalots, two cloves 
of gariic, an ounce of pepper, a tablespoonful of ginger, 
mace, and cloves; boil the liquor slowly and skim it 
well. When cold, bottle and cork it close. In two 
months boil it again, with a little additional spice and 
a stick of horseradish—it will then keep a year, 
which mushroom ketehup rarely does, if not boiled a 
é6econd time. 








STATISTICS. 


Ratway Sratistics.—In the year 1862, the enor- 
mous number of 180,429,071 passengers travelled on 
the railways of the United Kingdom, besides 56,656 
season-ticket holders, who of course all travelled very 
many times; afd besides, also, 262,334 horses, 386,864 
dogs, 8,094,183 cattle, 7,800,928 sheep, and 1,989,892 
pigs. The passengers were more than in 1861 by 
7,000,000, They paid £12,295,273 for their fares. The 
first-class passengers paid £5,552,530; the second-class 


very few in the time of the first Exhibition. There are 


nts. Oh! snakes; the manufac- | 


£4,018,221 ; the third-class, £4,639,250. 12:80 in every low that he can see nothing higher than himself. This 
100 went first-class, 28°75 second-class, 58°45 third- ideal man which we project, as it were, out of ourselves, 
class. The proportion of third-class passengers is | and seek to make real—this wisdom, goodness, and 
rather increasing, and of second-class rather diminish- | holiness, which we aim to transfer from our thoughts 
ing. Thirty-five passengers were killed (nine of them , to our life—has an action more or less powerful on each 
owing to their own misconduct and want of caution), | man, rendering him dissatisfied with present attain- 
and 536 were injured. This is less than half the | ments, and restless, unless he is becoming better. With 
number who lost their lives in 1861 by railway acci- | Some men it takes the rose out of the cheek, and forces 
dents. The passenger trains travelled 57,542,831 miles, them to wander a long pilgrimage of temptations before 
and the goods trains nearly as many more. The pas-| they reach the Delectable Mountains of tranquillity 
senger traffic supplied 47°76 per cent. of the total | and find “ Rest for the Soul,” under the Tree of Life. 
receipts of the companies, and the goods traffic the We had rather do anything than acknowledge the 
larger half, 52°24 per cent. The receipts from all the merit of another, if we can help it. We cannot bear a 
traffic amounted to £29,128,558, being nearly £3,000,000 | superior or an equal. Hence ridicule is sure to prevail 
more than the interest of the national debt, and an | over truth, for the malice of mankind thrown into the 
ee £563,000 over a receipts of 1861; but vw scale, gives the casting weight. 
length of line open increased from 10.865 miles at the| 4 BeauriruL Hanp.—'l'wo charming women were 
end of 1861, to 11,551 miles at the end of 1862. The | discussing one day what it is which cnanieiten beauty 
working expenditure amounted to 49 per cent., and | in the hand. They differed in opinion as muck as in 
left the net receipts £14,820,691, nearly £130,000 more | the shape of the beautiful member whose merits they 
than in 1861. In the year 1862, the companies paid | were discussing. A gentleman friend presented him- 
£220,970 for law and parliamentary expenses, £168,169 | gelf, and by common consent the question was referred 
as compensation for personal injuries, £68,540 for | tohim. It was a delicate matter. He thought of Paris 
damages and loss of goods,.£375,067 for Government | and the three goddesses. Glancing from one to the 
duty, and £596,410 for rates and taxes. It took | other of the beautiful white hands presented to him, he 
£2,708,638 to maintain the way and works, and | yeplied at last: “I give it up—the question is too hard 
£1,242.714 to maintain the carriages and waggons, | for me; bat ask the poor, and they will tell you that 
£3,966,005 to provide locomotive power, and £3,987,637 | the most beautiful hand in the world is the hand that 
to conduct the traffic. The total sum raised by shares | gives.” 
and loans reached £85,218,438 at the close of the year 
1862. 

Scunoots or Drstcx.—The increase of these schools 
in England has been great and rapid. There were 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Monster Breap AND Omerse.—Among the incidents 
90 now established and working; upwards of 70,000 | at Arclideacon Denison’s harvest-home, we read that: 
pupils are reported to Government as receiving inetruc- | —“ When the puddings had been eaten, a monster loaf 
tion in art, and the general proficiency is undoubtedly | (twenty quarterns), six feet long, aud made of this 
on the increase. By the report published in May last | year’s corn, was brought in on four men’s shoulders, 
it appears that the first-class prizes for 1862 are 3,700 and placed im fromt of the chairman, and while a burly 
odd, against 2,700 odd in the year 1860 (an increase of farmer, with one foot on the table and another ona 
1,000 in two years); the local medals 1,068 against , seat, was endeavouring to cut up this, a huge cheese, 
861; the national medallion prizes whici are the | upwards of 80 Ib., made its appearance.” 

highest prizes given, 89 against 76. The standard is| [7 is said thata great many enterprising English- 
said to remain the same, and the increase, therefore, is | men, who only want ten minutes to pack a carpet-bag, 
a fair measure of the progress made. get cash, and start to any distance, upon the word being 

Tue PopuLaTion oF THE Eartu.—A professor of | passed that there is a sensation to be found, have got 
the University of Berlin has recently published the re- | up the steam and gone off to see the Florida at Brest. 
sult of his researches as to the population of the earth. | One such forwarded the Times an interesting account 
According to his estimate, Europe contains 272 mil- of the vessel. It appears that the Florida has run the 
lions; Asia, 720 millions; Africa, 89 millions; Ame- | blockade eight times, has taken seventy-two prizes, and 
rica, 200 millions; and Polynesia, two millions— | has seized Federal property to the amount of fifteen 
making a grand total of 1,283 millions of inhabitants. millions of dollars. This vessel was built in Liverpool 
As in places where deaths are accurately registered the last year. 
annual mortality is at least one in 40, the number of A REMARKABLE discovery of gold 
deaths must be about 32,000,000 every year, which | made in the quiet little “ated of } dentage ee Valoat 
gives 87,761 per day, 8,653 per hour, and 61 per) Clwyd. A few weeks ago, in sinking for a founda- 
minute, so that every second witnesses the extinction tion of a new pier, the workmen came on some frag- 
of one human life. Another calculator states that the | ments of quartz impregnated with gold. No attenti 
number of persons who have lived on the earth since | was paid; the pier was built, and the rn yore 

of pe a ived ¢ f ground restered 
the creation is 36,627,843,275,075,855. to its former condition. Since that time, however, a 
trial has been made close to the spot, when, within 
five or six feet or less from the surface, fragments of 
quartz containing gold, as well as pure gold dust, were 
found mixed up in white sand. 

Tut Ext.—The eel is evidently a link between the 
fish and the serpent, but, unlike the former, it can exist 
a long time out of the water, which its nocturnal 
migrations prove, though probably a certain degree of 
moisture on the grass is necessary to enable it to do 
this. That they wander from one place to another is 
evident. I have been informed upon the authority of 
a nobleman well known for his attachment to field 
sports, that if an eel is found on land, its head is in- 
variably turned towards the sea, for which it is always 
observed to make the most direct line possible. If this 
information be correct—and there seems to be no reason 
to doubt it—it shows that the eel, like the swallow, is 
possessed ef a strong migratory instinct. May we not 
suppose that the swallow like the. eel, performs its 
migrations in the same undeviating course. 

A Citxese Dish.—When our party of six had 
seated themselves at the centre-table, my attention was 
attracted by a covered dish, something unusual ata 
Chinese meal. Ou a certain signal the cover was re- 





HOW MUCH WE LOVE. 


WE do not know how much we love, 
Until we come to leave ; 

An aged tree, a common flower, 
Are things o’er which we grieve. 

There is a pleasure in the pain 

That brings us back the past again. 

We linger while we turn away, 
We cling while we depart, 

And memories unmarked till then 
Come crowding round the heart. 

Let what will turp us on our way, 

Farewell is a bitter word to say, 


That word farewell to memory brings 
Thy love, thy care, thy kindness—all 
To which my trembling spivit clings, 
M. 


Till life’s lone sun-set sees it fall. L. 





GEMS. 


He that has never known adversity, is but half ac- | 
quainted with others, or with himself. 

A YEAR of pleasure passes like a floating breeze; a | 
moment of misfortune seems an age of pain. 

NEVER condemn your neighbour unheard, however | 
many the accusatious which may preferred against 
him; every story has two ways of being told, and jus- | 
tice requires that you should hear the defence as well 
as the accusation, and remember that the maliguity of 


moved, and presently the face of the table was covered 
with juvenile crabs,’ which made their exodus from the 
dish with all possible rapidity. The crablets had been 


| thrown into a plate of vinegar just as the company sat 


down—such an immersion making them more brisk 
and lively than usual. But the sprightly sport of the 
infant crabs was soon checked, by each guest seizing 
which he could, dashing it iuto his mouth, crushing 
it between his teeth, and swallowing the whole worsel 





enemies may place you in a similar situation. without ceremony. Determined to do as the Chinese 

Tue IpraL May.—Every man has at times in his | did, I tried this novelty also with one—with two, I 
mind the ideal of what he should be, but is uot. This | succeeded, finding the shell soft and gelatinous "ibe 
ideal may be high and complete, or it may be quite low | they were tiny creatures, not more than a day or two 
and insuffieient; yet in all men that really seek to im- | old. But I was compelled to give in to the third, which 
prove, it is better than the actual character. Perhaps | had resolved to take vengeance, and gave my lower 
no one is satisfied with himself, so that he never wishes | lip a nip so sharp and severe as to wake me relinquish 
to be wiser, better, aud more holy. Man never falls so | my hold.—Life in China. : 

€ 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 


} 


Aw Ietsran.—We can scarcely give advice upon the sub- 
Ject to which your letter alludes, 

S&S G. H—We are sorry to say that the verses which you 
eend us are far below the standard of Tuk Lospon Rsapkr 

©. Rocers.—1l. You had better procure a book on the lan- 

ef flowers. 2. Your writing is very passable, but your 
spelling is far from good. 

T. R. will be happy tocorrespoud with Peart. He is twenty- 
two, of fair complexion, and 5 ft. 8 in. in height He has no 
fortune, but is in easy circumstances. 

©. F.—1. The principal requirement for the profession to 
which you allude is a thorough knowledge of shorthand 2. 
The salary depends entirely upon circumstances. 

Apwirer has seen Karrr's appeal, and wishes to become 
——— with her. He is nineteen years of age, tall,dark, 
and good-looking, but possessed of no property. 

X. Y. Zisa young man of prepossessing appearance and 
of a good business, who is desirous of entering the marriage 
state. He has no money, and is anxious to meet with a wife 
who will help him to build up a fortune. 

Netty B. is desirous of corresponding, with A GenTLEMAN | 
fm No. 19 of Taz Lonpow Reaper. She is seventeen, rather 
dark, with grey eyes and brown hair, and an affectionate, | 
warm disposition. 

M. D. is a young lady of eighteen, with fair complexion, 
blue eyes, and light hair, amiable disposition, and cheerful | 
manners, She will be happy to correspond with Epwunp of | 
Camden Town. 

©. Hawrnorns is desirous of obtaining a wife from among 
our fair subscribefS. Tie is a mechanic, aged twenty-one, | 
5 ft. 8 in. in height, with light hair. He has. saved money, 
and has house property of his own. 

Burrus Netty would like tocorrespond with A GenTLEMAS, | 
No. 19 of Tue Lonvoy Reaper; she is a servant girl, twenty- | 
two years of age, 5 ft lin. in height, with a slender but 
good figure. She has a good complexion, brown hair, grey | 
eyes, &® warm heart, and a good temper. | 

A Tree Heart states, in answer to A Geyriemay, No. 19 
of Tue Lowpon Reaver, that she is 5 ft. 3 in. in height, with 
dark hair andeyes. (She is not rich, but has had experience 
in the world, and, though born of respectable parents, has 
been used to work for her living. 

Laurette wishes to correspond with A Gentieman, No. 19 
of Tue Lonpow Reaper. She is eighteen, the daughter of a 
farmer; with brown hair and eyes, fair skin, and a fresh 
colour. She is of a happy disposition, has no fortune, but a 
pure and loving heart. 

Bessy is a servant She is twenty-two years of age, with | 
light brown hair, and large grey eyes. She is not considered 

ood-looking, but has a cheerful disposition, and a loving | 
eart, and would be happy to correspond with a steady and | 
industrious young man older than herself. 

Brevierz.—l. If your master is willing that youshould part | 
with him there can be nothing dishonourable in your leaving 
him. 2. Your second question relates to something which | 
must be a private arrangement between yourself and your | 
master. 

Surrers states, in answer to A Gentiemay in No. 19 of Tue 
Leyvon Reaper, that she is of a good family, of a lively dispo- 
sition, and a pleasant temper. She is 5 ft. 4 in. in height, with 
light brown hair and hazel eyes. She is seventeen years of 
ege, aud generally considered good-looking. 

A. B.C. is anxious to correspond with Karry, with whom 
he seems much interested. He is of respectable family, is 
twenty-two years of age, 5 ft. 114 in. in height, ratherinclined 
to be stout, with dark curly hair and fair cemplexion. He 
holds a good situation, and is desirous of settling in liffe. 

Dante, who is twenty-one years of age, of medium height, 
dark complexion, and passable appearance, wishes to become 
acquainted with a young lady, who must be ratier tall, of 
light complexion and pretty face, with a warm heart and 
domesticated mind. 

Trvuse Love is very unhappy at home, and will be glad to 
correspond with A Genrieman in No. 19 of Tre Lonpon 
Reaver She is twenty years of age, rather tall, with dark 
hair, grey eyes, retroussée nose, small mouth, dark and rosy 
complexion. She wishes to have a short courtship. 

One wx Despairn.—This young lady isin great trouble becanse 
she cannot geta husband. We assure her that she need not 
despair. She is rather below the middie height, fair and | 
pretty, thoroughly domesticated, and only in want of some 
one to love. 

Autce Hamsteton is anxious to hear from A GenTLemay in 
No. 19 of Tue Lospon Reaper. She is seventeen, of medium 
height, with dark brown hair, blue eyes, and clear com- 
ee pte She is of a quiet but cheerful disposition, and has a 

sind and loving heart. Axicr’s writing is very good indeed. 

S. B. is desirous of hearing from a Loyery Mapex. He is 
twenty-five, with dark hair and eyes, anda good temper; and 
is a mechanic in @ good situation. If a Loyety Marpey will 
notice this in Taz Lonpon Reapgr, he will send further par- 
ticulars. 

Veuitus will be grateful for an introduction to one of our 
fair correspondents, who resides in or near London, and who 
woald not object to a year or two's courtship. He has no 
desive for money, but desires a wife with an affectionate and 
amiable disposition. He is twenty-two, 5 ft. 3 in. in height, 
of fair complexion, with light brown hair and deep blue eyes. 
He is good-natured and has respectable connections. 

Saran is very anxious to meet with a gentleman who will | 
take compassion on her, as she is living in a secluded village | 
in Wales, where she sees no society. She is eighteen, fair, 
tall, good-looking, and is considered the belle of the village. | 
She has received a sound English education, with music and 
singing, and other more sterling accomplishments. She is an 
officer’s daughter without fortune, but has a true and loving 
heart. She wishes her husband to be tall and good-looking, 
and able to keep his wife in the same position as that in 
which she is now placed. 

A.ice Tvi1on is anxious toobtain a husband, though from 
the description which she gives of herself we wonder that she 
has found any difficulty in the matter. She says: “Iam nearly 
eighteen years of age, petite in height and figure (not a dwarf), 
with laughing blue eyes, nose retroussée, small and prettily- 
shaped mouth, teeth white, high white forehead, small ears, a 
very good complexion, and a natural colour that would vie 
with the rose; brown hair, which is one mass of natural | 














waves, sweet and piquant expression, with the smallest and 
prettiest-shaped foot and hand.” In addition to this, she is 
of a cheerful and happy disposition, a thorough musician, a 
good singer, a French scholar, and an excellent cook. The 
person who answers her must be in earnest and a gentleman. 


A. H. L. states, in answer to A. E., that he is of the same | 


age as herself; that he is possessed of an annual income, is 
good-tempered and light-hearted, and of steady and respecta- 
ble habits. He is charmed with the idea that A. E. has never 
had a lover before. 

CLaupDIA AND Bgatrice are two young ladies who arein 
want of husbands. Czxaupia is twenty-four, with dark brown 
hair and eyes. Brartnics is eighteen, with dark brown hair, 
and hazel eyes. They have no fortunes to offer; but have 
both kind and loving and would be glad to correspond 
with two steady, respectable young men. 

Bowa Frpz is desirous of co’ with R. H, who 
appears to be the very one who would make him happy. He 
is twenty-five years of age, 5 ft 7 in. in he}zht, with dark hair 
and eyes, and generally pr i pp He holds 
a responsible situation, and his intentions are strictly honour- 
able. 

Harry Lyersrre, an articled clerk to a (solicitor, aged 
twenty-one, with £150 a year, wishes to correspond with a 
pretty young lady with a view to marriage. He is considered 
handsome, is about 5 ft 9 in. in height, with black hair and 
moustache, and durk complexion. He will make a loving 
husband and desires no money on the lady's side, 

A.rreep B. is very much interested with: the description 
which R. H, gives of herself, and wishes her to insert an ad- 
dress in the next number of Tus Lonpon Reaper He is 





| twenty-four years of age, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, has dark hair, 


whiskers, &., straight nose, and generally good features. He 
holds a government situation, and has good prospects for the 
future. 

Auicr AsHiry is much pleased with the description which 
Eomvunp (Camden Town) gives of himself, She will be happy 
to correspond with him, but would, in the first instance, be 
glad to be favoured with a more particular account of ‘his 
manners, personal appearance, and station. A1ice ASHLEY 
is seventeen and good-looking, and will describe herself more 
minutely when Epwunp has answered. 

Henny Lerron wishes to form the acquaintance of one of 
the lady readers of this journal Heis thirty-two, of medium 
height, and dark complexion. He has pleasing manners and 
a gentlemanly exterior, and enjoys a fair income from his 
profession. The lady must not exceed twenty-six years of 
age, must be well educated, and of an amiabile,and affectionate 
disposition. Henny Lerron does not care about her having 
money, so that her connections are respectable, and has no 
objection te correspond with a young widow. 

Love Lorn Marwey.—The conduct of the young man of 
whom you speak is strangely suspicious, and as you say that 
you have never loved him, we wonder that you think it neces- 
sary to ask our advice. If you did love him, the manner in 
which he treats you is quite sufficient to justify your breaking 
off all connection with him. As he does not pretend that he 
makes a secret of your engagement to him, there can be no 
excuse for his refusing to introduce you to his friends, As 
you do not love him, we advise you to discard him at once, as 
the acquaintance is likely to end in anything but happiness. 

P. S.—Holders of defaced money must be the losers of the 
value of the coins. It is hard, but it is the law. We think, 
however, that they could recover the value of them, by action 
or otherwise, from the parties whom they could prove had 
defaced them. 

Hoxatio (SaypGaTe) writes A. E., and says he is about 
twenty-three years of age, 5 ft, 7 in. in height, with dark 
brown hair and regular features. Besides these, he has hazel 
eyes ani is consiilered tolerably good-looking. ‘Having suffi- 
cient to support a wife comfortably, he does not care whether 
A. E. has any expectancies or not, so long as she has a passa- 
ble education, and a loving heart to make a home happy. 

Fanny Fern writes :-—*1 am nineteen years of age, 5 ft. 2 in. 
in height, with dark brown carly hair, blue eyes, and of a fair 
complexion, and, some say, good-looking. I am very good 
housekeeper, and know a little music, of which Tam very 
fond. To crown all, 1 have a loving and faithfal heart, and 
would be glad te tind one who would give me the same in 
return. Should this meet the eye of any young gentleman, 
he will hear again from me through Tur Loxpoy Reaver. 

J. W. G. writes:—“I have had a good plain education; am 
passable in appearance and good-tempered, but have no for- 
tane; and wish for nothing more than a respectable, well-in- 
formed man to call my husband, able, of course, to maintain 
me comfortably. To such a one { would endeavour to be all 
he could wish. My age is twenty-three, You have my best 
wishes fur the success of your paper. I consider it decidedly 





the best out and the cheapest, being both amusing and in- | 


structive.” 

Ni Desperanpum (Lonpon) begs to state, in answer to A. E., 
that he is swenty-eight years of age, and, judging from the 
description she gives of herself, she would suit him admira- 
bly, provided the following description would suit her:—* I 
am 5 ft. 6 in. in height,of fair complexion, with dark hair and 
whiskers, und what some envious people call an ‘insipid’ 
moustache. Am a member of the kstaviished Church, with 
an income of £80 per annum; and I waver between John 
Barleycorn and Father Matthew." i 

W. A. L.—We really do not know to what collection of 
speeches to direct your attention, in order to get one ready- 
made for delivery at the marriage of your friend. The best 


thing to do,in such a dilemma as you are in, is to trust to your | 


own genius to say something, if it be ouly to wish the parties 
health, wealth, and happiness, and plenty of chiiiren to share 


with them these sublunary biessings. Considering your case, 
| 


we think that this sentiment might form the groun‘l-wors of 
as tating a speech as you could make; and if you cevered 
your countenance with smiles during its delivery, we have nu 
doubt that you might entertain the fair prospect of very 
shortly entcring yourself into the matrimonial state. 

R. S. T.—You have directed our attention to one or two of 
the late lamentable railway accidents, but, in our opinion, 
throw the blame on the wrong shoulders. The fault lies 
principally with the managemeat. The directors are tuv 
anxious about that ultima thule of a shareholder's imagina- 
tion—a ten per cent. dividend—and to scratch aud scrape it 
together is the sole object of the anxious solicituie of every 
board. Then the private jobbing is shameful. Loo at the 


mode in which our metropolitan lines are managed, and you | 


will have an idea of what our railway system is. You fm 


‘ncompetency at every step. The directors for tue most part 


et. 
consist of stock-jobbers, retired merchants, half- 
| with here and there a stiff-necked, Beapla” r won 
chair, to give the concern an air of lity. What can 
such men know of the management of so complicated a piecg 
of machinery as a railway and its adjuncts? Where is theip 
scienve or their experience? Where, indeed! Why, in their 
| pockets! To'eke out dividends, they cut down salaries, stint 
| the litte of engines, carriages, and working material; patch 
up, instead of perfectly repairing, tlle permanent way, anj 
resort to other kinds of cookery to conceal their dolip. 
quencies from the public eye. And then when an accident 
occurs, the ready and convenient plea of drunkenness is seg 
up. 

J. P.—Liverpool contains « larger population than Manches. 
ter, but in the metropolis the latter town is considered the 
second place of importance in the United Kingdom. Londog 
is slightly jealous of its young commercial sister, 

N. T. B.—There is no other remedy for ax ill-assorted mor. 
Tiage ‘than ‘separation. As you married late in life, perhaps 
you are somewhat to blame, Old bachelors transformed into 

wusbands are apt, teo. frequently, to fancy that they are snl] 
single ; and who is more fretfal, fastidious, and domineering 
than an old bachelor? 

M. E—To Prepare Yeast: To one quart of yeast add four 
quarts of cold water, grate into it six large potatoes, let it stand 
for twelve hours, then poar off the water, and strain the thick 
part through a sieve, and it will be ready for use: two table. 
spoonfuls of this yeast will be suilicient for a quart of water 
or milk. 

M, A.—You must give up possession of tho house ; but may 
retain the personal property if it was given in the presence of 
witnesses, Jewellery given in contemplation of « marriaze, 
interrupted by the death of one of the parties, cannot be re. 
covered by the executors, and there is no reason in law or 
probity why the same rule should not hold good with regan 
to furniture. 

L. V.—A lady to whom you have been paying attention sent 
you a bay-leaf. What didshe mean? Why, that yoa ouzht 
to distinguish yourself in some way or another. ‘I'he juurel 
is consecrated to glory. With its leaves, the Greeks and 
Romans adorned the brows of warriors aud poets, ef orators 
aud philosophers, of vestals and emperors. 


M. N.—Beyond question, all sensibility hag its basis in that 
peculiar love of feeling which gives human beings character 
and individuality; and were it visible to the mental eye, 
would as fully distinguish each person, as by his or her fea- 
tures each is now recognized by the bodily eye. But as with 
all other passions and emotions, sensibility is capable of very 
considerable retinement—it is naturally susceptible of educa- 
tion: and thatis obtained through the regulation of the jndg- 
ment and the control ofthe imagination. The subject is well 
worthy of the study of physiologists aud the medical profes- 
sion. Hitherto: it has been neglected and left to the unscro- 
pulous disquisition of quacks. 

H. R. ¥.—You say you are a water-drinker, and ask us 
what particular kind of water you should drink? At tho 
present jancture it isan important question, and we auswer 
you by saying, that what is agreeableis dependent very much 
on the habits.of the drinker., If you.are, accusionicd exciu- 
sively for a certain time to a hard water, you acquire a liking 
for hard water} if to a soft, you acquiré a liking for soft, juss 
as habit varies the,taste for otherrbeverages.. Putting tie 
effect of habit out of the question, one thiny to be considered 
for water to be,agreeable, is the temperature, especially in 
wari weither, wien good water to drink is most prized. | 
has béen supposed that water, such as is used in London, 
being éxposed in a roum for some time, loses a portion o! its 
carbonic acid. Everybody knows that water which Las boa 
in asitting-room is not so agreeable as when first drawn; but 
whatever be the cause of its becoming less agreeable, it is ut 
in general the ioss of the carbonic acid. ‘he main point allect- 
ing the agreeableness of water is the temperature. 1n the 
summer time you have the spring waters, when fresh draws, 
coo. You can have other waters reudered more agreeaue 
than they aré in the summer time, if you take the pains o! 
sooling them to the same degree as tue spring water. Yuu 
inust not have the water too eool either, otherwise i is uu- 
pleasaut as well as unsafe to drink; but an average tempera 
ture of the climate, which is about 5u deg. Fabrenticit, is « 
very agreeable température for water. So far as the presence 
of varbonie acid will add to the agreeableness of water—unt 
it does so to many tastes—that quality ean b-imiparted to ay 
water by the simpleexpedient of adding a very swall yuu 
of soda water, No doubt there ure circumstances that 
water Offensive, particularly the presence of vegetatiic untier 
in a Stete of change, whether that mutwer be under ving 
putrefaction’ or a. veyetating process of any kind. lu «ny 
| puch Case the water is polluted, and. the taste is cnuiey 
tainted and yifensive, espevially to persons not accustomes | 
drink such water. But, if water be fred from tuint—be of » 
suficiently low temperature,'and be’ riot absolutely deprive 
of wholesome gasv0us matter,’ it has most of tae quaitics 
proper to render it agreeable, aliowing, for the variations 1 
taste thatare required, If ail these conultions, coubmivubius 
tu the agreeabieucss of a water, exist, such persdiis as 
been accustomed to drink various kinds of wuter will be iv 
tu prefer ‘a water containiny little suiine matter to auulier 
containing much; if & contrury impression Las been usu 
entertained, itis owing ty some oO the other circumstuuces 
aileciing ugreeabieness having been overlvoked, Lu suuuict, 
in order to obtuiu, goed driuking water, We recomuiend tle 
use of Water that has been’ boiled, covled; treated with cur- 
bonic acid py the adiition of wu lite suda water, and eben ice 
tu w temperature rather under 5y dey, J ahrendeit 
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Nos. 1 anp 2 6F “THE LONDON READER” HAVE BEEN 
RurRINTED, AND MAY BE WAD TO URDER OF ALL 
boOKSELLERS, 

ConxkesPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LELrERS TO 

tHe Lvrror or “ 'i'su3 Loxpon Reape.’ 











*,* We cannot undertake to return Rejectet Manuscripts. 
As they ure sent to us voluututily, dutuors shoud rewil 
cupies. 

Now ready, Parts L to V. of Taz Lexspbx Reape, pric? 
| Gd, each. 
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